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NUMBER FIVE /SCHIRMER CENTENNIAL SERIES 


Some of the 


CREATIVE 
MUSICIANS 


who helped build Schirmer’s 
first 100 years 


mENOTT! 


in the field of 


OPERA 


G. Schirmer is proud of its active part 

in the explosive development of opera in 

the United States. Contemporary American 
operas as well as a great many new translations 
of the standard operatic repertoire figure 
prominently in the Schirmer cataiog which 
covers every form of opera from highly 
professional works to operas especially designed 
for the workshop and for school production. 
Our policy of special interest in this field 

of music will continue during Schirmer’s 
second century of publishing. 


G. SCHIRMER /609 FietH AveENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





The Laldwin. 
LL» AN IPERS 


A sharp tone,-clean and precise...a sustained chord, Sustaining) permits all the strings to vibrate until the 
shimmering through the staccato voices of companion tone dies away or until the pedal is released. The middle 
notes a massive blending of an entire scale—all these pedal Sostenuto) preserves only those notes which are 
effects can be achieved by judicious use of the dampers played as the pedal Is depressed, while each succeeding 
Yet, it has been only two centuries since even the most note still sings out clearly and crisply, independent of 
rudimentary system was developed to sustain a note the sustained chord. The third or soft pedal shifts the 
after the key was released or to “dampen” its vibration entire action over so that the hammer strikes only two 
before the next note was played of the three treble string notes (one of the two strings 
Today s Baldwin Grand Piano has 67 separate felt in the middle section and upper bass section), creat- 
dampers resting against its strings. When a key is ing a dramatic transition from FORTE to PIANO 
struck, the damper rises, allowing the string to vibrate The growing number of world-famous concert artists 
When both the key and pedal are released, the damper who choose the Baldwin as their exclusive interpretive 
returns to the string instrument testifies to the very real value of this extra 
Two pedals control the dampers. The right pedal (Full effort by Baldwin engineers, designers and craftsmen, 


T) advertisement one of as nased on a ne llustrated booklet, “The 
Story of the Baldwin Piano.”’ A valuah eference for teache and students, 
it tells how the Grand Piano is con ue For your FREE personal copy, 


te to Section 20, The Baldwin ano Company, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD PIANOS - BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME 


a guide 
| to | 
Phonograph 


Records 


WRITTEN BY EDUCATORS le 
FOR EDUCATORS ae 


72 Pages—Completely New! 


CAPITOL-ANGEL’S AUTHORITATIVE REFERENCE 
WORK ON EDUCATIONAL MUSIC — 1961-62 Edition 


: f the enthusiastic reaction to our 1960 Educational Catalog, and 
he cooperation of an editorial board of leading American educators, we 
have broadened the entire concept of this audio visual guide. At the same 
time, we have retained the carefully organized, easy-to-find arrangement 


f the original edition. Included in its 72 pages are such features as 
VALUABLE NEW SECTIONS ADDED: Spoken Word... Basic 
Music Library 
OVER 300 ALBUMS ILLUSTRATED, described, graded and 


evaluated in terms of teaching usage by an authority in each field 


EVERY MAJOR CATEGORY INTRODUCED by an article 


written by a leading educator or musician 


ALL CATEGORIES AUGMENTED by albums recommended by 


educators. More than 100 listings added 


Great Recordings of the Century History of Jazz 


musical education, or in al lio pro- 


Indispensable! Every teacher involved in 


uide. Teachers, Librarians and Educators- 


the coupon, or your own letterhead 


n Dept., Capitol wer, 1752 N. Vine St., Hollywood 28, Calif 


sed, please send me a copy of your new 72-page EDUCATIONAL MUSIC GUIDE 


Check applicable boxes 


Teacher Librarian Other 


Name of School, Library, or Dept.) Public Parochial Private 


ZONE STATE 


My interests apply t 


music in these areas: Pre-School Elementary Secondary College Language Audio-Visual 
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MENC National Conventions. The 
dates and host cities for the next three 
biennial conventions of the Music Ed- 
ucators National Conference: 
1962—March 16-20, Chicago, III. 
1964—March 6-10, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1966—March 18-22, Kansas City, Mo. 

The MENC State Presidents Na- 
tional Assembly will convene, in each 
instance, two days in advance of the 
above dates. 


MENC Division Meetings. Dates 
and locations for the 1963 MENC 
division meetings are as follows: 
Eastern, February 28-March 4, Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey; North Central, 
March 29-April 1, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Northwest, April 17-20, Casper, 
Wyoming; Southern, March 20-23, 
Charleston, West Virginia; South- 
western, January 13-16, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Western, April 7-10 (place 
to be announced). 


1961 NIMAC Representatives. 
Eastern Division: Chairman, Wayne 
Camp, director of music, Public 
Schools, Bay Shore, New York; 
Chorus, Violet Johnson, coordinator of 
music education, Public Schools, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey; Band, Robert 
Krueger, director of music, Union 
Free School District No. 4, Northport, 
New York; Orchestra, Robert Marince, 
director of music, Lawrence Tov. naship 
Schools, Trenton, New Jersey. North 
Central Division: Chairman, E. Law- 
rence Barr, supervisor of music, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; Chorus, Merwyn A. 
Greer, Mayville, North Dakota; Band, 
Emil Puffenberger, Canal Fulton, 
Ohio; Orchestra, Walter L. Shaw, 
supervisor of music, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Northwest Division: Chair- 
man, Walter H. Snodgrass, High 
School, Moscow, Idaho. Southern Divi- 
sion: Chairman, Robert E. Bays, Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Chorus, Elwood Keister, Department 
of Music, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida; Band, Herbert L. 
Carter, East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina; Orchestra, 
Thomas Stone, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. Southwestern Division: Chair- 
man, Robert Fielder, director of instru- 
mental music, Public Schools, Abilene, 
Texas; Chorus, A. C. Ossenkop, Jr.. 
Capitol High School, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Band, Ben Markley, South 
east High School, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Orchestra, Kenneth Thompson, 
East High School, Wichita, Kansas. 
Western Division: Chairman, Donald 
Wolf, South Mountain High School, 
Phoenix, A rizona; Chorus, Newell 
Weight, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah; Band, John Green, Long 
Beach State College, Long Beach, 
California; Orchestra, (to be an- 
nounced). 
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Better valves mean better horns 


The valve mechanism forms the heart of any trum- 
pet ...and Besson is a stout hearted horn. Each 
piston is individually hand lapped into its own cas- 
ing for perfect fit. Each is plated with’ Scintalloy 
...a remarkable alloy that is microscopically porous 
to absorb and hold oil. All Besson trumpets, even 
the least expensive models, feature Teflon guides 


2 al ik 


BRASSES 


@rans sicuarry 
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for smooth, noise-free action. 

Besson’s clear and brilliant tone has been earning 
awards of excellence since 1844. Its amazingly accu- 
rate scale, and clean, flexible performance in all 
registers is a direct result of the horn’s precisely 
drawn, acoustically true leader pipe. This is a trum- 
pet to own, play, recommend. Try one soon. 


Exclusive U. S. Distributor 
Cc. Bruno & Son, Inc. 
460 West 34th St., 

New York 1, N. Y.— 
1100 Broadway, 

San Antonio 6, Texas 


in Canada: Boosey & Hawkes (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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“Timely, informative, 

musically sound, of special interest 

to students of upper elementary 
grades, junior and senior high schools, 
and colleges. Every school library 
should have the book on reference.” 


—GLADYS TIPTON, 


Professor of 
Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia l 


Echoes of Africa 
in folk songs 


of the Americas 
by Beatrice Landeck 


Music 





Author of Songs to Grow On and More Songs to Grow On 


In 92 songs with music, percussion, and words, 


Beatrice Landeck traces the jazz beat 
from its origin in jungle chants 
and rhythms through the folk dances, work songs, 
spirituals, and blues of the Americas. 


“a fascinating new teaching tool is 
now available for music educators in 
this unique collection of folk songs 
from the Americas (with an intro- 
ductory group of African songs). The 
songs have been selected and arranged 
to show young people the vital in- 
fluence of African traditions in the 
music of the Americas and particu- 
larly in jazz. Echoes oF AFRICA IN 
FoLtK SONGS OF THE AMERICAS con- 
tains from Haiti, Trinidad, 
Brazil, Mexico, Panama, Venezuela, 
Puerto Rico, and other parts of Latin 
America. From these it proceeds 
through slave songs to spirituals, work 
songs, shouts, and blues. Introductions 
explaining the music of the various 
areas and their musical instruments 
informative background. 


songs 


provide an 
Offers a rich musical heritage 


This is honest, exciting music with 
the strong sense of rhythm and beat 
so appealing to young people. It opens 
their eyes—and ears—to the ways in 
which each culture has added its own 


enrichment to the primitive music 
that found its way from Africa to the 
Americas. 


Music, words, and percussion 


The songs are scored for voice, piano, 
and guitar. Many are also scored for 
bongo drums, maracas, tambourines, 
claves, cowbells, hand and foot tap- 
ping. The book includes a list of all 
the primitive instruments, describing 
each one and its use. 


Recordings, Bibliography, Index 


The book is fully indexed. It contains 
a pertinent list of available recordings 
and a useful bibliography. But most 
important is the wonderful music 
rhythmic, exciting, unusual—offering 
young people the inspiration to im- 
provise musical rhythms of their own. 
Instrumental arrangements by Milton 
Kaye. English version of foreign 
lyrics by Margaret Marks. Drawings 
by Alexander Dobkin. $5.95. On ap- 
proval. Teachers’ discount. 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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National Music Council Election. 
Howard Hanson, director of the East- 
man School of Music of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester and member of the 
Board of Directors of MENC, was 
elected president of the National 
Music Council for his tenth two-year 
term. Also elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Council in New York City 
in May were: first vice-president, Mrs. 
C. Arthur Bullock, president, Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs; 
second vice-president, Stanley Adams, 
president, American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and _ Publishers 
(ASCAP); secretary, Henry Z. Stein- 
way; treasurer, Walter G. Douglas; 
executive secretary, Edwin Hughes. 
Harold Spivacke, head of the music 
division of the Library of Congress, 
is archivist. Members-At-Large of the 
Executive Committee include: Henry 
Brief; John Brownlee; Paul Creston; 
Oliver Daniel; Ray Green; Edwin 
Hughes; Richard Korn; Vanett Law- 
ler, executive secretary, MENC; 
Herman Neuman; Gustave Reese; 
and Helen M. Thompson, executive 
secretary, American Symphony Or- 
chestra League. 


National Education Association 
president for 1961-1962 is Ewald 
Turner, classroom teacher of Pendle- 
ton, Oregon. Mr. Turner succeeds 
Clarice Kline of Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Newly elected vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect is Hazel Blanchard, prin- 
cipal, Rowell Elementary School, 
Fresno, California. 


NFMC Convention. Mrs. C. Arthur 
Bullock, president, National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, has announced 
that the 1963 national convention will 
be held April 18-25 in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Roy A. Price, professor of social 
science and education, Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, has been elected 
president of the Association for 
Higher Education of the National 
Education Association. Mr. Price suc- 
ceeded Arnold E. Joyal, Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California, as presi- 
dent of AHE for a one-year term 
which began on September 1, 1961. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE DISCIPLINES 
SEMINAR, NEA Project on the Instruc- 
tional Program of the Public Schools. 
Shown left to right: William G. Carr, 
executive secretary, National Education 
Association; William C. Hartshorn, 
supervisor in charge, Music Section, Los 
Angeles City Schools; Ralph W. Tyler, 
director, Center for Advanced Studies in 
the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia (and chairman of the Seminar); 
and Stanley Chapple, director of the 
School of Music, University of Wash- 
ington. The meeting was held in the NEA 
Center June 15-17, 1961. 
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NEWS! 





A NEW HAMMOND SPINED ORGAN ovis "995" 


(with exclusive Hammond features from more expensive Hammond models) 


The advantages of owning a Hammond 
Spinet Organ—its suitability for so 
many school activities, its immense 
musical capacity, its ease of playing — 
these are now yours at a new lou 
Hammond price. Only $995. 

And at this new low price you will 
have all these exclusive Hammond fea- 
tures formerly available only on the 
more expensive Hammond Organs: 
Harmonic Drawbars let the teacher 
or student blend thousands of different 
tones. 

Reverberation gives listeners in the 
smallest room the rich, three-dimen- 
sional tone of music played in a large 


auditorium. 


Permanent Pitch totally eliminates 
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tuning expense. This new Hammond 
Spinet can never go out of tune. 
Touch-Response Percussion lets 
the organist bring in any percussion 
effect—such as bells or harp—by just a 
slight change of touch on the keys. 

(The expert will quickly appreciate 
the 16 control tabs, 4 pre-set tabs, wide 
swell pedal, twin speakers. ) 

For a free demonstration, just call 
your Hammond dealer (in the Yellow 
Pages under “Organs”). And send the 
coupon for two helpful booklets. 


e Tax, F.O.B. ¢ 
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HAMMOND ORGAN 


music 8 most glorious rou 


Hamme 


1230 W 


Chicago 
Pl 
the ne 


Phe 


IND ORGAN COMPANY 


Diversey Avenue 


39, Illinois 
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Conn Corporation 
Dept. 1-2409 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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SINCE YOU'VE SEEN 
EW BAND INSTRUMENT? 


CONN DEALERS HAVE SIXTEEN! 


From the short, dark 38A Connstellation Cornet to the featherweight, super- 
strong fiber glass sousaphone, Conn Dealers are now offering sixteen 
brand new modeis...each an exciting new Conntribution in Sound! 
Conn's continuous program of research and creative development results 
in musical instruments which are acoustically, musically and mechanically 
superior ...and each the top value in its price range! See these new 
creations at your Conn Dealer soon. You'll be glad you did! 


a i 
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Conn dealers ¥/| lead the field 
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CONCERT BAND 
“OVERTURE” by John Cacavas 
Full Band ve 
Symphonic Band sess ae 


ENCORE ORCHESTRA 


| OVERTURE” by Frederick Muller 
Set A-6.00; Set B-8.50; Set C-11.00 


ENCORE BAND 


“HEY LOOK ME OVER” 
John Cacavas 


| MARCHING BAND 

| “HEY LOOK ME OVER’ 

|} Arranged by John Warrington with 

| Field Formation by Al G. Wright 2.00 
“WHAT TAKES MY FANCY” 
Arranged by John Warrington with 
Field Formation by Al G. Wright 2.00 


SCHOOL DANCE BAND 
“MEDLEY No. 1” including Give A 
Little Whistle and What Takes My 
Fancy 
Arranged by John Warrington 2.50 

MEDLEY No. 2” including Tall 
Hope and You've Come Home 
Arranged by John Warrington 2.50 


CHORAL 
CHORAL MEDLEYS containing Hey 
Look Me Over; Give A Little Whistle; 
Tall Hope; You've Come Home and 
What Takes My Fancy 
Arranged by Clay Warnick each .75 
SATB #5642 SSA +7369 
“EL SOMBRERO” 
Arranged by E. T. Milkey . . .25 
SATB #5644 
“HEY LOOK ME OVER” 
Arranged by Clay Warnick . . .25 
SATB #5643 SSA #7368 
TTBB #6622 


VOCAL SELECTION 
rds and Music ; 2.00 
PIANO 
EASY PIANO 
Arranged by Georges Newtone 2.00 
PIANO SELECTION 
Arranged by Georges Newtone 2.00 


ORGAN 
Hammond Chord 
Arranged by Mark Laub .. . 2.00 
ACCORDION 


HEY LOOK ME OVER” 
Arranged by Pietro Deiro, Jr. .60 








EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY INC 


21 
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Music Merchants and 


Music Educators 


T= SIXTIETH CONVENTION and music 
trades show of the National Associ- 
ation of Music Merchants added to the 
achievements which, without coining a 
phrase, may be recorded as pacing the 
growth and development of this important 
segment of the music world. To a veteran 
viewer there was a strong reminder of 
what occurred in such meetings in the 
1920’s—perhaps due to the fact that the 
1961 event was so different. 

The NAMM primarily represents music 
merchants—the local dealers who have 
direct contacts in a large degree with the 

msumers who constitute the warp and 
woof of the growth and development of 
American musical life—educational, ama 
teur, professional and TV—served by the 
members of the Music Educators National 
_onterence 

The connection here between what goes 
on at the convention of an association of 
music merchants and a convention of the 
MENC is becoming increasingly closer 
and valid. Evidence of this is indicated by 
the annually growing number of men and 
women whose basic livelihood comes from 
the “commercial” field—employees of 
local dealers, manufacturers, publishers 
and distributors of the tools of music edu 
cation. Many of these, in their special 
occupations, have much call on funda- 
mental experiences in music departments 
of the schools and colleges. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that scores of persons 
who found their way to the Palmer House 

Chicago July 16-20, 1961, were con 
versant with the purposes, goals and at 
tainments of the music education profes- 
sion. Among these, for example, were 
graduate and undergraduate students of 
music education attending summer schools 
in the area of Chicago, teachers and heads 
of school and college departments who 
found it possible to be in Chicago at the 
NAMM convention for a day or two, and 
many others who were present with n 
particular thought of buying or selling, 
but who came to see and hear. 

For many years the MENC, through 
the courtesy of NAMM, has maintained 
at annual NAMM conventions displays of 
MENC publications and comfortable 
quarters for formal and informal consulta- 
tions. This annual contact notably en- 
hances the values and validity of the di- 
rect contributions of the members of the 
industry through the music edu 
cators’ state, division and national con 
ventions and the advertising columns of 
the national and state periodicals 

4 point of common interest is the fact 
that a considerable number of exhibitors 
at the NAMM conventions are members 
f the MENC Music Industry Council 
Indeed, on one of the ten exhibit floors 
at the Palmer House 1961 convention 
some 80% of the exhibitors were mem- 
bers of the MENC Music Industry Coun 
cil and/or advertisers in the Music Edu- 
ators Journal 

What else should be reported? The 
answer would make a sizable book! You 
must come and see for yourself if you 

ould know the facts about the growth 
and development of this far flung busi- 
ness called “Music Industry” 

Comments here are extemporaneous and 
not classified. It goes without saying that 
accordion and various derivatives are 
going about as strongly as ever: that 
guitars continue in popularity, with a 
notable favor for the good old-fashioned 
“Spanish” guitar, which, sans electronic 
effects, will probably never lose its sooth 


musik 


ing appeal to the sentiment and ear of 
true music lovers. “Home” electronic 
organs, growing and developing in usage, 
present a challenge to music educators. 
If you like to throw around your big 
sousaphone you can buy at a reasonable 
price a fine one made oi fiber glass— 
which you can drop or fall down on with- 
out denting or busting off the bell 

Oboes and bassoons, which dealers used 
to sell in quantities of about two or three 
a year, if at all, are manufactured by the 
thousands, thanks to the schools—and to 
the development of plastics 

Piano manufacturers seem enthused 
over a comparatively simple electronic 
button-pushing device which, it is claimed, 
revolutionizes for papa, mama, and the 
children the initial processes of learning 
to play with the equivalent of two hands 
at once. Said a foremost manufacturer of 
piano keys and actions: “This is about 
the first innovation in the piano field since 
the introduction of the spinet.” 

The piano salons were fascinating. 
Beauty of tone, design, finish—artistic 
settings—what a feast to eye and ear 
Just as appealing were the wind and 
string instrument displays. MENC mem- 
bers have seen all this before at their 
own conventions. But the impact of this 
10-floor amalgamation of everything in 
music from hi-fi to zithers was over 
whelming 

Other developments, like 
film instruction for the organ—such as the 
so-called “pointer” system—seem to indi 
cate that means for simplifying and en 
hancing teaching procedures are well on 
the way. In all, or at least in most of 
these developments, the manufacturers and 
dealers are having the aid of experienced 
music educators. 

One learned that “PT” is short for 
Panoramic Tone. This, according to on 
listener is “organ tone beyond tone— 
sound with texture and lustre never be- 
fore heard from a home organ—described 
as ‘an entirely new dimension in sound.’” 

There were also some new classroom 
helps, such as wall posture-charts—some 
eighteen illustrations, said to be valuable 
to string teachers and students. 

An “electra-voice” was alleged to pro- 
duce authentic pipe organ sounds from an 
electronic instrument. To balance off 
there was a gadget which would fix an 
ordinary pipe organ so that it could do 
some of the tricks produced on an elec- 
tronic outfit. Goodness! 

Another sign of progress was the an- 
nouncement by a prominent manufacturer 
of a new “second line” of electronic or 
gans for churches and other important 
institutions—market price in the $10,000 
to $20,000. and up bracket 

Where there is smoke, there may be 
flame. With these few illustrations, it can 
be held that considerable business is being 
smoked out by inventors, designers and 
manufacturers of musical equipment. All 
of which behooves music educators to 
keep in touch. 

Whether the attendance at the 1961 con 
vention of the NAMM was the largest in 
history, this reporter, who did not keep 
count, cannot testify. The throngs in the 
corridors at the Palmer House, the con 
tinuous flow of visitors at the MENC 
headquarters room, and the comparative 
uselessness of the hotel elevators—even 
the inconveniences and the missed appoint 
ments—gave the impression to an observer 
of more than a third century that some 
thing very fine and wholesome is happen 
ing through this NAMM stimulation of 
interest and participation in music in all 
of its ramifications—business, professional, 
amateur, educational CV.B 


pre cesses oO! 
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meet the instruments 


25 full-color permanent posters. 





The instruments selected for this project are with- 
out exception fine examples of the instrument 
maker's art. They represent craftsmanship and skills 
from many parts of the world and serve to emphasize 
that music knows no political or geographic boun- 
daries, but springs from many sources. 


Particular interest has been taken to provide a 
graphically stimulating image of each instrument, to 
bring out the many subtle and significant variations 
in structure and materials as well as to capture the 
brilliant impact of hand-finished metals and woods. 


When we speak of color in instrumental passages, 
this is a logical extension of our audio perception 
into a visual imagery that encompasses the mood 
and substance of the composition. 

Orchestral expressions, like great paintings, are a 
composite of many tones and values with great indi- 
viduality, beauty and form. To perceive these ele- 
ments with all our senses gives music greater 


dimension 


The instruments themselves are masterpieces of 
design, craftsmanship and engineering. They invite 
study and analysis. Their very form is a key to the 
part each plays in the symphonic composition. 

This project, launched in 1959, has attempted to 
capture for the eye the physical form and beauty of 
each instrument, with a degree of fidelity compara- 
ble to fine recordings. 


This Lifetime Collection 


will retain its beauty through the years. Each large 
14” x 22” poster has been reproduced in four-color 
lithography on sturdy vertical-grain artboard. 

Each poster is fully varnished to add depth and bril- 
liance to the subject and provide permanent protec- 
tion to the illustration in the same manner that 
artists have traditionally protected original paintings. 


defines not only the technically correct terms for the 
instrument, its parts and structural materials, and 
its relationship to the other instruments, but many 
interesting and informative glimpses into ‘its related 
history and folklore as well. While the reading leve 
is appropriate for pre-schoolers, the nature of thé 
material provides a challenge even to adults 

The text is intended to stimulate further investiga 
tion by presenting intriguing and imaginative 
thoughts about the instrument in addition to sound 
factual data. 

The full text is reproduced on each print in English 
French, German and Spanish for use in the bilingua 
groups and language courses. 





are visually identified through color-keyed back- 
grounds that separate the four sections into blues, 
yellows, reds and greens. 

Inserts within the prints show young musicians 
playing the instruments to demonstrate technically 
correct positions and to establish the relationship of 
size. 

These inserts, wherever possible, further define the 
instrument’s relationship to the overall tonal range 
of the symphony by their vertical placement, i.e 
inserts for the bass and tuba are at the bottom of 
their posters, while the violin insert is near the top 


STRINGS 
1. Harp 
2. Violin 
3. Viola 
4. Cello 
5 Bass Viol 
6. Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass Viol 
OODWINDS 
Piccolo, Flute 
Clarinet 
Bass Clarinet 
Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, Saxophone 
Four Saxophones 
Oboe 
English Horn 
Bassoon 
Contra-Bassoon 
Oboe, English Horn, Bassoon, Contra-Bassoon 
RASS 
Trumpet 
Trombone 
French Horn 
Tuba 
Trumpet, Trombone, French Horn, Tuba 
22. Baritone Horn, Tenor Horn, Sousaphone 
ERCUSSION 
Celesta, Orchestra Bells, Glockenspiel, Xylophone 
Chinese Temple Blocks 
24. Snare Drums, Bass Drum, Kettle Drums (Timpani) 
Cymbals, Gong, Wood Block, Triangle, Castanets 
Tambourine, Maracas 


provide additional points of reference to coordinate 
with this set. The many classrooms that already 
have the Bowmar set of “Meet the Instruments” 
filmstrips and records will find these posters a useful 
and stimulating extension to present material. 
“Meet the Instruments” prints can be used with any 
appropriate records or films. 


“MEET THE INSTRUMENTS” 
MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE IN 
KRENT GROUPINGS 

25 full-color reproductions, 22”x14”, showing the 
39 instruments of the symphony and band, mounted 
on fine quality vertical grain artboard, complete in 
a durable carrying and storage case. 

$32.50 school net. 
25 full-color reproductions plus two filmstrips keyed 
to a specially recorded 12” LP, and an instructor's 
guide to both filmstrips and record. 

$47.50 school net. 
Filmstrips and record only 


$19.75 school net. 


has been produced directly from the original plates 


to provide you with a true example of the size, 
quality and technique embodied in the set. 


It differs from the actual reproductions only in that 
it is unvarnished and printed on light weight stock 
for easier folding and handling 


© Bowmar Records 1961 
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Due to preprint requests on this first edition, the stock is limited. To 


assure prompt delivery for the present term, your order should be placed 
as soon as possible. While the supply lasts, orders will be processed within 
48 hours. If we are unable to supply you from this edition you will be 
notified immediately. Subsequent printings are now being scheduled; 
however, to retain the desired quality of reproduction requires considerable 


time in printing. Please specify in your order whether you wish posters 


only, posters with slide films and record, or slide films and record only. 


Bowmar Records and educational materials are distributed by these firms: 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA VALHALLA, NEW YORK 
Children’s Music Center Stanley Bowmar Co 
5373 W. Pico Blvd 12 Cleveland Street 


SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA TORONTO i6, ONTARIO, CANADA 
John Gunter House of Grant 
1027 South Claremont 29 Mobile Drive 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS BOWMAR RECORDS 
Lyons Band Instrument Co 1991 Sant ‘ ' 
223 West Lake Street . en B tN 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA CRANBURY, NEW JERSEY 
Teaching Tools & Supplies Creative Playthings 
2809 E. Thomas Road Edinbure Road 
DENVER, COLORADO ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Davis Audio-Visual Compan May's Music Company 
P.O. Box 152 
514 Central Avenue, 8.W 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
N.E Audio-Visual Supply Company 
1633 S.W. llth Avenue 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2149 South Grape 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Record Distributors 
2581 Piedmont Road 
P.O. Box 11538 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Roberts Audio-Visua Merrbach Record Service 
B 645—Muneger Statior 23 W. 14th Street 
Fairmount SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
THFIELD, MINNESOTA Deseret Book Company 
Mr. Lester Norstad 44 East So. Temple Street 
Norstad Audio-Visual Company SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
112 East Fifth Street Johnson Bros. Dist 
WEBSTER GROVE. MISSOURI 5512 - 20th Avenue, N.W 
Reed Audio-Visual Company 
S747 Big Bend Boulevard 





inthe NEWS 


Eastman Philharmonia Orchestra of 
the Eastman School of Music, Univer- 
sity of Rochester, composed of about 
90 student members will tour abroad 
for 13 to 14 weeks this fall and winter. 
Howard Hanson, director, Eastman 
School of Music, will be conductor and 
Frederick Fennell, conductor of the 
Eastman Wind Ensemble, will be co- 
conductor for the first extended Eu- 
ropean tour by an American student 
orchestra under the sponsorship of the 
United States Department of State. 
Beginning in November, the orchestra 
is expected te tour the Near East, the 
Mediterranean area, and possibly the 
Soviet Union. Members of the orches- 
tra are selected by Mr. Hanson from 
over 200 instrumentalists of the East- 
man School of Music. In April 1961, 
the Philharmonia was selected to play 
in the Inter-American Music Festival 
at Washington, D. C., and in February 
1960, was chosen by the United States 
Information Agency to be featured in 
a film, as part of the People to People 
Cultural Exchange Program, which 
was shown on television and in thea- 
ters throughout the world. 


“Symphony Hill.” An international 
center for symphony orchestras in the 
United States and Canada is to be 
established on forty acres of prime 
suburban Washington, D. C. wood- 
lands which have been given to the 
American Symphony Orchestra League 
by Mrs. Jouett Shouse, a prominent 
figure in national and international 
music circles. John S. Edwards, presi- 
dent of the American Symphony 
Orchestra League and manager of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, ac 
cepted the land for the League at its 
June 1961 convention in Philadelphia. 
Within 20 miles of the Nation’s Capitol 
in Fairfax County, Virginia, the future 
home of the League will include an 
administration building, a conference 
center, a “Symphony Inn,” and the 
“Great Hall” which will commemorate 
the work and vision of the men and 
women who have pioneered in the 
establishment of symphony orchestras. 
“Symphony Hill,” as the center is to 
be called, will mark the first develop- 
ment of an integrated national head- 
quarters for the performing arts in 
the country. 


Iowa State Teachers College has 
changed its name to State College of 
Iowa by action of the 1961 session of 
the Iowa Legislature. This change 
reflects the fact that the legislature 
broadened the function of the college 
to include the offering of programs of 
instruction for students not preparing 
to teach as well as for those who are 
to become teachers. 


Marjorie Keller, supervisor of ins- 
trumental music, Dallas, Texas, Public 
Schools, was honored at an award din- 
ner in April 1961 for her “service to 
music in Dallas.” The dinner was spon- 
sored by Sigma Alpha Iota, national 
music sorority. 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty-one 


Wiley L. Housewright, music edu- 
cator on the faculty of Florida State 
University for 14 years and Chairman 
of the Editorial Board of Music Edu- 
cators Journal, has been named Dis- 
tinguished Professor of the Year at 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
Mr. Housewright’s selection was an- 
nounced to a commencement night 
audience by Werner A. Baum, dean of 
the faculties, who said of the School 
of Music professor selected for the 
honor by secret ballot of the faculty 
members: “As much as any other 
person, he has helped to build the 
graduate program in music education 
at our University into one of the most 
respected in the nation.” 


The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences has named eight musical per- 
sonalities to its membership. Com- 
posers Samuel Barber, Howard Han 
son, William Schuman, and Roger 
Sessions head the list of those honored. 
Also named were musicologists Donald 
Jay Grout and Boris Goldovsky, 
Russian violinist David Oistrakh, and 
the mistress of Britain’s Royal Ballet 
School, Ninette deValois. 


Robert W. Buggert has been named 
chairman of the Division of Music at 
the Boston University-School of Fine 
and Applied Arts. Previously director 
of the University of Oklahoma School 
of Music, he replaces Jules Wolffers 
who resigned in 1959. 


College Music Society. The next 
meeting of the College Music Society 
will be held on December 28-29 in 
Salem, North Carolina. The program 
is being prepared by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Henry 
Leland Clarke of the University of 
Washington. Mr. Clarke is a member 
of the Editorial Board of the Music 
Educators Journal. Officers of the 
College Music Society are: president, 
William W. Austin, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York; vice presi- 
dent, Martin Bernstein, New York 
University, New York; secretary, 
Ruth Douglass, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Massachusetts; 
treasurer, Henry Woodward, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota. 


Philippine Music Educators Group. 


The Third Conference and Workshop | 


on Music Education was held at Silli- 
man University, Negros Oriental, 
February 24-26, 1961. The Confer- 
ence was sponsored by the Philippine 
Music Educators Group with The Asia 
Foundation and the UNESCO Na- 
tional Commission o* the Philippines. 
The program was centered around the 
theme, “Enhancing Musical Growth 
through Folk Music.” Demonstrations, 
work sessions, and formal presenta- 
tions were scheduled for the three- 
day meeting. Officers of the PMEG 


are: chairman, Eliseo M. Pajaro; vice- | 


chairman, Felisa C. Lardizabal; secre- 
tary, Lucrecia R. Kasilag; treasurer, 
Mrs. Salud R. Enriquez. 
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Distinguished Selection and Superb Sound 
for the WOODWIND QUINTET 


Robbins Collection of 
CLASSICS |. 
WOODWIND QUINTET 


(Quarto Size) 


Scored by CLIFFORD P. BARNES 


An outstanding collection of 9 varied 
melodies by distinguished composers, 
specifically scored for the woodwind 
quintet. Practical arrangements and 
adaptable instrumentation for the school 
ensemble. 


Cpataat 


PRELUDE and AIR 


by Henry Purcell 


TWO MOODS 


by Georg Philipp Telemann 


PRELUDE and FUGUE 


in G minor 


by Johann Sebastian Bach 


ALLEGRO 


From the Opera “Tameriano”™ 


by George Frederic Handel 


ADAGIO and RONDO 


From Sonatina No. ! 
by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


CINTRA-DANCE 


No. 2 
by Ludwig van Beethoven 


DANSE LENTE 


by César Franck 


POLKA POETIQUE 


by Bedrich Smetana 


POETIC TONE-PICTURE 


Op. 3, No. 5 
by Edvard Grieg 


INSTRUMENTATION 
FLUTE * OBOE * Bb CLARINET © HORN IN F © BASSOON * 2nd Bb 
CLARINET (Use in absence of Horn) © Bb BASS CLARINET (Use in absence 
of Bassoon) © FULL SCORE 
List Price: EACH BOOK $1.00 © FULL SCORE $2.00 











FULL SCORE ON APPROVAL! 


A Division of Creative Arts has been 
formed at Eastern Washington State 
College, Cheney. George W. Lotzen- 
hiser will be in charge of the new 
division. The Music Division has been 
made a department, with Mr. Lotzen- 
hiser as chairman. 


The Summy-Birchard Publishing 
Company has announced the purchase 
of National Concert and Artists Cor- 
poration. Founded in 1941 and stem- 
ming from the NBC Artist Service 
of National Broadcasting Company, 
NCAC is one of the largest manage- 
ment organizations in the country. Its 
divisions include concert management, 
opera, conductors, theatre, motion pic- 
tures, radio, television, recordings, and 
lecture bureau. Summy-Birchard also 
recently purchased Civic Concert Serv- 
ice, Inc., and both new acquisitions are 
located at 31 West 57th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School of Music and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of Music 
Educators National Conference, was 
named in June 1961 to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences of Bos- 
ton. He was also recently named 
“Composer of the Year” by the Sym- 
phony Society of San Antonio, Texas. 
In honor of Mr. Hanson’s 65th birth- 
day in October, the San Antonio Sym- 
phony will feature his compositions 
during the 1961-1962 season with at 
least fourteen performances. 


William C. Geer, formerly regional 
programs associate, Southern Regional 
Education Board, Atlanta, Georgia, is 
the new executive secretary of the 
Council for Exceptional Children of 
the National Education Association of 
the United States. He succeeds Harley 
Wooden. The MENC officers and head- 
quarters staff enjoy a fine relationship 
with the Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren and work cooperatively on proj- 
ects of mutual concern. 


AT THE CMEA CONVENTION. Shown 
from the left are Gifford Mitchell of 
Quebec who was re-elected president of 
the Canadian Music Educators Associa- 
tion during the Third National Conven- 
tion April 4-8; Garfield Bender (On- 
tario), newly-elected secretary-treas- 
urer; Leslie Bell, executive director and 
editor of the Canadian Music Educater; 
Louis Wersen, official representative of 
the Music Educators National Conference 
at the convention; and Roy Fenwick, 
past president of CMEA. Officers of the 
national executive group who are not 
shown in the picture include Catharine 
Allison (Nova Scotia), vice-president; 
Lloyd Slind (British Columbia), con- 
vention director; and Richard Edmunds 
(Ontario), advertising manager of the 
Canadian Music Educator. 
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ATRP TROUGH 
THE OWS FACTORY | The pert 1 ovat made the bells 


Mr. Olds said that good bells are very 
important.” 
Bell spinning at Olds is a truly craft process 
Hundreds and hundreds of school children visit the Olds factory which produces a work-hardened and dent- 
each year. We are pleased that young America is interested in resistant final product. The combining of various 
seeing what happens in the manufacture of fine musical pone RED GREIES Site fo Oring out He Maes 
=“ : ‘ e-O-Loy,"’ ‘‘Brilliant" and “Spectrum Tone 
instruments. And, we are proud to “show-off” the painstaking bells. The bell spinners’ art provides those addi- 
craftsmanship and quality which goes into every Olds product. tional harmonics and undistorted tonal colors 
We feel that this partnership of F. E. Olds, the music educators, which are an Olds tradition. 
and the youth of America, is your assurance that Olds 
will continue to offer the finest in band instruments 
(as they have since 1910)—for today and in generations 
to come. And, by the way, if you happen to be in or near 
Fullerton, California, we hope that you’ll drop in to see us. 





“The thing I liked best was 

waiching the men put the de- 

sign on the horn by hand, 

using little tools. I always 

thought it was done by 

machine.’’ 

All engraving at Olds is a hand- “I liked where they put the shiny 
crafted process. The outline of the finish on the horn. That makes the 
pattern is placed over the bell and horn pretty and I’ ll bet it protects it.” 
traced onto the metal. The engraver The latest improvements in lacquer chemistry, 
then uses several types of engraving combined with new methods of pre-heating 
tools to transfer the design onto the and oven-baking, assure lasting beauty and 
instrument. Hand engraving is one protection for every Olds instrument. The extra- 
of many personal touches in every heavy, clear, protective coating accentuates 
Olds instrument. the brilliant lustre of the Olds color-buffing 

and simplifies minor repairs. 


“We couldn’t imagine that an ordinary piece of metal 

could shine up to such a lovely instrument.” 
“T liked where they worked on the valves. The Buffing and Polishing operation is one of the most important and 
Mr. Olds said a number is put on each delicate steps in the Olds manufacturing process. In order to safeguard 
valve to make sure that everything goes the thin-gauge metal from distortions, wrinkles or burns during the 
together just right.” —— of cae a a ee Tteetchuciian ~ 
; enc sonnel are allo io © e the -8 uffing wheels. 
Ali valve and pleten parte are produced on clese- The poe of this specialized en renga in ret surface po lasting 


tolerance machinery and assembied, before plat- é 
ing, to exacting standards. At that moment, each beauty for which every Olds instrument is famous. 


set of valves and pistons is numbered and iden- 
tified from that point on with only one instrument. 
After plating, the matched set is hand-lapped 


and fitted to a tolerance of + .0001 of an inch 

from the correct dimensions, to insure perfect 

fit and lightning-fast action. This exceptional Fp S F. £E. OLOS 4&4 SON 
care assures superb vaive performance. i Fullerton, California 
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HAND-TUNED BY 


DEAGAN 


WORLD LEADER IN 
TUNED PERCUSSIONS 


DEAGAN 
ORCHESTRA 
BELLS 


DEAGAN 
ORCHESTRA 
CHIMES 


- 
DEAGAN 
TUNING BARS 


DEAGAN 
TUNING FORKS 


DEAGAN 
DINNER CHIMES 
The Multi-Purpose 
Tone Signal 





5,000 


PRIMARY 














PERFORMANCE-PROVED ANSWER 
TO AN ACUTE TEACHING NEED 


Why do exacting music educators 


specify American Prep Tone Bells? 





Because they insist on authenticity in 
their teaching tools. DEAGAN pre- 
cision tuning imparts a true concept 
of tone and tone relationships. Plainly 
marked notes and half-notes provide 
practical training in note-reading. 
Proper pitching helps youngsters to 
sing in time and on key. Class par- 
ticipation makes the music class a 
pleasure to the teacher and a joy to 
her pupils. Good reasons for rushing 


return of the coupon | zlow! 








TARG & DINNER, INC. cnicace’s 


C) Rush FREE American Prep Teachers 
Instruction Guide 


Send information on other DEAGAN 
Percussions 


NAME | 





ADDRESS 





CITY, STATE 
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J. I. WEIGAND has accepted the chair- 
manship of the Field Service Division at 
Kansas State College, Emporia. He was 
previously assistant professor of music 
at Kansas State College. He has also 
resigned his position as editor of the 
Kansas Music Review, official publication 
of the Kansas Music Educators Associa- 
tion, which he had held for 16 years. 
Howard Ellis of the University of Wich- 
ita is the new editor. 


WALTER J. BIRKEDAHL, former in- 
strumental music teacher in the Denver 
(Colorado) Public Schools, has joined 
the faculty of the newly formed Califor- 
nia Lutheran College at Thousand Oaks. 
His duties include directing the band and 
orchestra and teaching instrumentation. 


THEODORE A. COLLINS has accepted 
a position as chairman of the Fine Arts 
Department at Hunter College High 
School in New York City. He formerly 
was music supervisor in the Berkeley 
(California) Public Schools. 


ALBERT ORBELL has been appointed 
music education director for Volkwein 
Bros., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


JENNINGS BUTTERFIELD has retired 
as director of the Instrumental Music 
Department, West Orange (New Jersey) 
Public Schools. He had held that position 
since 1928. In addition, he had been 
assistant conductor, junior orchestra di- 
rector, and personnel manager of the 
New Jersey Symphony. Mr. Butterfield 
has now moved to Cape Cod where he is 
head of the string department in The 
Cape Cod Conservatory of Music and 
Arts at Hyannis. He will also be or- 
chestra director and string instructor 
in Barnstable (Massachusetts) Public 
Schools and conductor of the Cape Cod 
Conservatory Orchestra. 


CHARLES M. DENNIS, past president of 
MENC (1948-1950) and current member 
of the Editorial Board of Music Edu- 
eators Journal, recently welcomed his 
first grandson who is named Charles 
Howard Alexander Dennis. 


HAROLD E. WRIGHT of the music de- 
partment at Northern Michigan College, 
Marquette, Michigan, is now head of that 
department, filling the vacancy created 
by the previously announced appointment 
of Allan L. Niemi as dean of students on 
the campus. 


DANIEL J. HENKIN has been selected 
as the new advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager for the Conn Corporation, 
Elkhart, Indiana. For the past seven 
years Mr. Henkin has been affiliated with 
the G. Leblanc Corporation, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 


MARTIN MAILMAN, a former Ford 
Foundation composer-in-residence at 
Jacksonville, Florida, has joined the staff 
of the Music Department at East Caro- 
lina College, Greenville, North Carolina, 
as an instructor in theory and composer- 
in-residence. 


RICHARD V. HAMMOND has 


named general sales manager of G. Le- 
blane Corporation, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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be prepared to 


revise some opinions 


when you try 


BRASSES 


‘These new Bundys don’t perform at all like 
other beginner instruments. Rather, there’s 
a sound and feel of Selmer about them. Re- 
sponse is virtually instantaneous, yet the 
resistance you like is there. Tone and tun- 

ing bear the unmistakable Selmer imprint. 

Your big surprise here will come in the low 
register—the stuffiness so common in be- 
ginner brasses is completely eliminated. 

Another important point: mouthpieces are 
designed to match the instrument. Press a 
valve and see how enclosed box springs of 
rustproof stainless steel and careful Selmer 
hand-lapping make the action downright 
luxurious. Another reason for this is that 
pistons are relieved at top and bottom to 
help retain lubricant, help minimize fric- 
tion caused by not pressing straight down 
on the keys. These Selmer-built, student- 
priced Bundys stand up under hard usage, 
too. Rugged bracing, and five separate coats 
of the very same lacquer Selmer uses on its 
$375 artist instruments assure you they’ll 
look their best long after others show their 
age. See for yourself how much a Bundy will 
contribute to a student’s performance and 
progress. If your Selmer dealer doesn’t have 
the new Bundy Trumpets, Cornets and 
‘Trombones for you to try, send the coupon, 
we'll arrange a trial without obligation. 
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Bundy Brasses are made by 

SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana Dept. J-9! 
Please send FREE brochure describing the new 
BUNDY BRASSES. 
© Check here for non-obligating trial. 
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make sure your 
new school piano 


has these two extra keys! 


Top of the Everett Style 11 locks from the 


back to protect action against accidental 
or willful damage. Opens only with a 
special key. (Patent applied for.) The 
reinforced fallboard of the Style 11 locks 
at both ends to protect keyboard from 
mischievous hands. (Locks are concealed 
when keyboard is exposed.) Two reasons 
why Everett is the overwhelming choice 
where reliable performance is demanded. 
More than 7,000 schools, churches and 
universities have chosen Everett . . . from 
1 to 54 pianos in each are proving their 
remarkable serviceability. Write for Style 
11 Report and name of nearest dealer. 


Everett Piano Company, South Haven, wis : 
Michigan. KEY-LOCKED FALLBOARD 


HVHRE DD 


style 11 school piano 


HOWARD A. MURPHY, Professor of 
Music Education, for many years in 
charge of the program of music theory 
at Columbia University Teachers College, 
retired at the close of 1960-1961 aca- 
demic year. Charles W. Walton is his 
successor at Teachers College. 

Mr. Murphy, who, at the time this is 
written, is serving on the summer facul- 
ty at the University of Syracuse, N.Y., 
is a long-time member of the MENC, 
particularly recognized for his contribu- 
tions in the area of contemporary music, 
especially in school and college music 
education. His latest contribution, in 
wide use, is “Contemporary Music—A 
Suggested List for High Schools and 
Colleges,” prepared in collaboration with 
the MENC Contemporary Music Commit- 
tee, 1959. 

Among other MENC assignments filled 
by Mr. Murphy, he recently completed an 
extended term as a valued member of the 
Editorial Board of the Music Educators 
Journal, 


OUIDA FAY PAUL, assistant professor 
of music at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, since 1949, was appointed to 
a similar position at the University of 
Hawaii in Honolulu, effective September 
1, 1961. At her new place, she will teach 
music education, coordinate the music 
program in the University’s elementary 
school, and supervise student teachers 
in that program. 


GRIGG FOUNTAIN has joined the fac- 
ulty of Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, as organist and director of 
chapel music. Mr. Fountain was formerly 
associate professor of organ at Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


GRANT BEGLARIAN has been appointed 
field representative for the new school 
year under the Ford Foundation-National 
Music Council project to place young 
composers in secondary public school 
systems. Mr. Beglarian, who was com- 
poser-in-residence in the Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, Public Schools for the 
1959-1960 school year, will observe the 
music programs of secondary school 
systems throughout the United States. 
The schools visited will subsequently be 
reviewed for selections as locations of 
the composers who will receive fellow- 
ships in the school year 1962-1963. 


CHARLES S. KENT, formerly of the 
theory department of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, was named Dean of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in Balti- 
more, Maryland, in June, 1961. 


ARTHUR L. REDNER has joined the 
staff of Trenton State College, Trenton, 
New Jersey. Mr. Redner, who will super- 
vise the student teaching and teach 
classes in methods and materials, was 
formerly a state supervisor of music in 
Delaware and more recently has been the 
supervisor of music in Groton, Con- 
necticut. 


WILLIAM L. JOHNSTON, formerly as- 
sistant professe- of music, University 
of Wisconsin Ex.ension in Madison, has 
been appointed consultant in music edu- 
cation in the Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the State of IIli- 
nois. He succeeds Thomas Richardson, 
executive secretary of the Illinois Music 
Educators Association and editor of the 
Illinois Music Educator. 


DAVID 8S. VAN FLEET is the new sales 
and promotion manager for Schmitt, Hall 
& McCreary Company, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. Returning to the publishing field 
after an absence of two years, Mr. Van 
Fleet had been the midwestern sales 
and educational representative for Theo- 
dore Presser Company, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. W. B. Lindsay has retired 
as manager, sales promotion, for Schmitt, 
Hall & McCreary, but will continue as an 
adviser and counselor. 
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ADVENTURES IN MUSIC: THE NEW RECORD LIBRARY 


Gladys Tipton, Editor 


LIVING STEREO 


| rca Victor A. } 
Grade 1 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 

A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 


Gladys Tipton, Editor - National Symphony Orch 
Howard Mitchell, Conductor 


Grade I (music of Gluck, Moussorgsky, 
Bizet, Stravinsky, Thomson, Bach, 10 
others) LE or LES-1000; EED-100 (45 EP) 


UVING STEREO rca Victor ro 
Grade 4, Volume 1 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 
A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 
Gladys Tipton. Editor - National Symphony Orch 
Howard Mitchell, Conductor 


Grade IV, Vol. 1 (music of Tchaikovsky, 
Lecuona, Mozart, Chabrier, Grofé, plus 5 


others) LE or LES-1004; EED-104 (45 EP) 


ANNOUNCING...ALBUMS FOR GRADES 4 
NOW...A COMPLETE ELEMENTARY maine chan 1-6 


The availability of 6 graded albums in this distin- 


— 


ncaVictor || 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 


A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 
Gladys Tipton, Editor - National Symphony Orch 
Howard Mitchell. Conductor 


Grade II (music of Shostakovich, Fauré, 
Milhaud, Prokofieff, Bartok, Handel, 9 
others) LE or LES-1001; EED-101 (45 EP) 
LiviNG sTgRrzO 


Grade 5, Volume 1 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 


A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 
Gladys Tipton. Editor - National Symphony Orch 
Howard Mitchell, Conductor 


Grade V, Vol. 1 (music of MacDowell, 
Schubert, Ravel, Sibelius, Bach, plus 4 
others) LE or LES-1006; EED-106 (45 EP) 


University) underscore analysis of the music, 
for response, correlation with art, poetry, etc. 


LIVING | STEREO PE MIRACLES SUREAL! 


Grade 3, Volume 1 | Rea VicTor 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 
A New Record Library 
for Elementary Schools 


Grade IIl, Vol. 1 (music of Hanson, Villa- 
Lobos, Copland, Gounod, Vaughan Williams, 
7 others) LE or LES-1002; EED-102 (45 EP) 


LIVING | STEREO fF WiksciPe tut AL 


Grade 6, Volume 1 [aca Victor || 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 


A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 
G. Tipton, Editor - H. Mitchell, Conductor 
National Symphony Orchestra 


Grade VI, Vol. 1 (music of R. Strauss, 
Falla, Griffes, Beethoven, Wagner, plus 4 
others) LE or LES-1009; EED-109 (45 EP) 


ND 5 


suggestions 


All record- 


guished and acclaimed Series is a fact of genuine signifi- 
cance to music education. Now, each phase of the elementary 
listening program can find its own “Adventures in Music” 
in basic repertoire of sound yet diverse musical values. 
Comprehensive Teacher's Guides by Miss Tipton (Pro- 
Teachers College, Columbia 


fessor of Music Education, 


Manufacturer's Nationally Advertised Prices Optional with Dealer 
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ings by the superb National Symphony Orchestra, Howard 


Mitchell, Conductor. 
Each album available separately on 45 EP, High Fidelity 
L.P. or Living Stereo at $4.98 and $5.98. See your dealer 


for a special offer on the complete Series! 
@ RCA\ICTOR 
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of 
interest 
ts) 
those 
with 
classic 
tastes . 


Allen 


ELECTRONIC 


HARPOIGHORD 


Experience covering more than twenty years in the field of fine electronic 
organs has brought Allen to a gratifying level of acceptance. 

This experience has been rich with technical developments leading to the 
production of convincing organ sound. More recently it has evolved the 
first electronic organs offering classic organ sound to meet a special need. 
It was a natural consequence that careful research into the organ music 
of the baroque and classic periods would overflow into other musical areas. 
The Allen Electronic Harpsichord is one result of this. 

his unusually flexible instrument eliminates the basic problems associated 
with the very sensitive mechanical harpsichord. 


the most respected name in electronic organs 


ELECTRONIC 
HARPSICHORD 


designed and built by ALLEN ORGAN COMPANY 


MACUNGIE, PENNSYLVANIA, DEPT. 3709 


—————— 


The Melody Flute 


Easy to Play Quick Results 
Postal for further details 


Two-Octave Range 
Grades 3 through 10 


Plastic model, key of C, with Classroom Method (80 pages) 
Nickelplated brass model, key of C, with Classroom Method 
Nickelplated brass model, key of B flat, with Classroom Method 
Piano Accompaniment to Classroom Method 

Postage paid on orders over $5. Otherwise add 


MELODY FLUTE CO. (DEPT. A) LAUREL, MARYLAND 
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THE CENTRAL PURPOSE OF AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION. A statement prepared 
by the Educational Policies Commission, 
under the auspices of the Nationa] Edu- 
eation Association and the American 
Association of School Administraters, 
has focused attention on a basic goal in 
education. The statement declares that 
the ability to think—the development of 
rational powers supported by substantive 
knowledge—is the central purpose which 
strengthens all other educational pur- 
poses. 

“No particular body of knowledge will 
of itself develop the ability to think 
clearly,” the Commission members assert. 
“Study of an abstract subject like math- 
ematics or philosophy, in and of itself, 
does not necessarily enhance rational 
powers, and it is possible that experi- 
ences in areas which appear to have 
little connection may in fact make a 
substantial contribution to rational de- 
velopment. As a case in point, the abili- 
ties involved in perceiving and recogniz- 
ing pattern in a mass of abstract data are 
of considerable importance in learning 
to analyze, deduce, or infer. These abil- 
ities may be developed as well through 
experiences in aesthetic, humanistic, and 
practical fields, which also involve per- 
ception of form and design. Music, for 
example, challenges the listener to per- 
ceive elements of form within the ab- 
stract. Similarly, vocational subjects 
may engage the rational powers of 
pupils.” 

The chairman of the Educational 
Pelicies Commission is Benjamin C. 
Willis, Superintendent of Schools in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and President of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. James E. Russell is the secretary 
of the Commission. 

Copies of The Central Purpose of 
American Education (31 pages) may be 
ordered from the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. Single copy 35c. 


INSTRUMENTAL BENEFITS. “How 
Playing a Band Instrument Can Improve 
the Health-Posture-Appearance-Attitude 
of Your Child” is the title of a new book 
which marks the first time a detailed 
study has been made on how playing 
musical instruments affects physical 
well-being. The author, Alois Hruby, a 
well-known musician and teacher, was 
with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
for 38 years. Single copies are available 
free and quantities may be purchased 
at $5.00 a hundred from the H. N. White 
Company, 5225 Superior Avenue, Cleve- 
land 3, Ohio. 


YOUTH CONCERTS. Ten Nationa! Sym- 
phony Youth Concerts will be under- 
written by Washington area business- 
men and one individual, Mrs. Jouett 
Shouse, for the 1961-1962 season. Mrs. 
Shouse is second vice-president of the 
National Symphony Orchestra. The con- 
certs under the direction of Howard 
Mitchell are held in Constitution Hall 
and high school auditoriums. The youth 
program also includes four paid series 
for elementary and junior high school 
students and Tiny Tots concerts for 
youngsters aged 3 to 
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*TaAKE TWO NEW KEYS 


add 46 other changes, and you have the first 
new line of clarinets in over a decade. 





The two obvious changes are the extended E>/Bb key and the duplicate 
F/C key whose touch piece has been safety-double-ribbed and shaped. 
The result: increased performance security and improved finger tech- 
nique. Other modifications in the new instruments, while more subtle, 
show themselves vividly in responsiveness, tonal clarity and trueness of 
scale. We call these qualities Tonal Focus. So does famed clarinetist and 
educator, Reginald Kell, who designed these clarinets—the first new 
line in over a decade—for Boosey & Hawkes. Play a new B&H soon. It 
will be a rewarding experience. 

MODEL 1-10. Sonorite®. New molded Boltaron case. $129.50. MODEL 2-20. Grenadilia wood. 
New molded Boltaron case. $149.50. MODEL 4-20. Vintage gzenadilla wood, deluxe luggage 


case. $209.50. MODEL 2000. Professional. Grain-matched vintage grenadilla wood, leather 
case. $325.00. Sterling silver bell ring. Pure silver plated keys, rings and posts. $335.00. 


=r Exclusive U.S. Distributor 
i 3 ” ri & ww Cc. Bruno & Son, inc. 
} 460 West 34th St., 


SOLOS D> ar. an © 0204s SO DE waa) New York 1, N. Y.— 
, nes 1100 Broadway, 
San Antonio 6, Texas 





vi 


in Canada: 
Boosey & Hawkes (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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| SELECTIVE MUSIC LIST CORREC- 
| TION. In the 1961 Selective Music List, 
— by by bg A + ee 
' the address o udwig Music Publishing 
THE VIRGIN s SLUMBER SONG—REGER Company was unfortunately listed in- 
correctly. The proper address is 557-559 
East 140th Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Arranged for concert band or chorus & band by Robert Leist 
FREE ACCORDION CATALOG. A the- 
P matic catalog of eight works commis- 
Full Band 4.50* Symphonic Band 6.00* Condensed Score |.00 peel by o a. Accordionists’ 
Association has been —— so —_ 
accordionists, musicians, educators, an 

Free—Condensed Score on request teachers can get an idea of each compo- 
sition. Composers of these works are 
Paul Creston, Wallingford Riegger, 
Robert Russell Bennett, Virgil Thomson, 
Carlos Surinach, William Grant Still, 
and Henry Cowell, Copies are available 
from American Accordionists’ Associa- 
tion, 224 W. Fourth Street, New York 14, 
N.Y. 





“INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA” 


DANCE RHYTHMS—RIEGGER 
is a new 2 L.P. package available from 


Arranged for concert band by the composer RCA Victor Records. Featuring the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra conducted by 


Howard itchell, the album includes 
Full Band 5.50* 7.00+ Full Score : a comprehensive yamine guide edited 
: * by Charles W. Walton, imstructor in 
Symphonic Band 8.00° 9.004 Condensed Score , music education at Columbia University. 
Gladys Tipton, another a 
na Columbia University music educator, 
Free—Condensed Score on request served as consultant to Mr. Walton. 
The L. P. package is available in both 
monophonic and stereophonic versions. 


A-wvecz tmZ 





“SUBSIDY MAKES SENSE” is the title 
of a brochure by Hope Stoddard, associ- 
ate editor of the International Musician. 
This publication has recently been re- 
Two CHORALES BRAHMS ceived in the Music Educators Journal 

office, and according to information on 
hand, copies of the brochure are avail- 
able at the office of the American Fed- 


ia] ial 

@) World, | Now Must Leave Thee eration of Musicians, 39 Division Street, 

ee . . .- Newark, New Jersey. 
Lo, How a Rose E'er Blooming The contents of “Subsidy Makes Sense” 
deals with official patronage of the arts 
in other countries and the lack of gov- 
Arranged for concert band by Arthur H. Christmann ernment support of the arts in the 
United States. One of the chapters in 
the publication is Mt age A for 
Full re |. Subsidy of Music,” which deals with the 
wh Score 1.28 possibility of federal subsidy of the 
arts. This is a publication which will be 
Free—Full Score on request of interest to all music educators who 
are concerned with the status of music 


and musicians in the United States. 


z7On 


Full Band 4.50+ Symphonic Band 6.00} 


NEW LISTING. “Bibliography of Con- 
certos for Organ and Orchestra,” a new 
publication of The Instrumentalist Com- 
: pany, is a compilation of 269 concertos 
*with condensed score twith full score with descriptive comments and infor- 
mation written by Richard Satorius, cur- 
rent lecturer in organ and music educa- 
SSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS inc tion at Immaculate Heart College, Holly- 
A , , wood. California. Although entitled “Con. 
— . certos for Organ and Orchestra,” many 
A Subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. of the compositions listed call for ac- 
| companying instrumental groups of 
One West 47th Street New York 36, N. Y. smaller size, such as brass choirs, or 
| wind and percussion ensembles. Price: 
$2.00. Available from The _ Instru- 
mentalist Company, 1418 Lake Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


PERCUSSION REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

. s ° An International Percussion Reference 

The Present State of Music Education in the World 2:21, orenizes © » nonprott, non- 

competitive, central reference source 

that will purchase copies of all unpub- 

Edited by Egon Kraus lished as well as published percussion 

solo and chamber music compositions, 

has been established at Arizona State 

Reports from Australia, Belgium, Chile, France, Germany, Holland, India, Israel, peg pO. I erry iA = 

Yugoslavia, Switzerland, United Kingdom, Soviet Union, United States. formers’ perusal; independent composers 

= available on ge 8 publishing 

rms, rental or lending libraries and 

184 pages $2.00 cooperatives. The availability of compo- 

, P J sitions from all sources to all universi- 

International Society for Music Education ties, conservatories, and orchestral so- 

cieties will be periodically publicized 

and the Library will develop a reference 

source for future scholarly study. For 

1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. further information write Mervin W. 

Britton, Curator, Professor of Percus- 

sion, Music Department, Arizona State 
University, Tempe, Arizona. 
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to spend on 


band 
instruments 


? 


Make no mistake about it. We think that the King- 
Cleveland student line is the finest value in its price 
range available today. 

But we are delighted to see more and more schools 
and students specifying King artist instruments. The 
reasons are not easily defined. Perhaps a growing belief 
in ‘*The Economy of Quality’’ explains it best. 
There is simply no doubt that a $220 trumpet 
will be better than a $149.50 trumpet. Enough 
better to justify the cost. It is made with refinements 
and with added quality built-in. It is made to deliver 
good sound longer. Sound is part of it. Because 


professional quality instruments never limit a 
talented student. This is true of the flawless action 
which makes playing easier. It is also true of the 
rugged construction and extra strength the added 
dollars bring. This is where King artist instruments 
alone can justify their cost. They perform better 
longer. You virtually eliminate the troublesome prob- 











lems that can impair sound and discourage enthusiasm. 


There is one other point. King artist instruments are 
available in Sterling Silver Bell. This is the precious 
metal that has unique abilities to transmit sound. Your 
musicians will get clearer, cleaner attack. Their sounds 
will carry further with less effort. The response 
will be instant, control precise. And Sterling Silver 
Bells give you a richer sound beoause they deliver 
more overtones. A King Sterling Silver Bell trumpet 
costs just $55 more than its brass counterpart (and 
less than many similar instruments). What is the right 
price to spend for good sound ? 


May we suggest you consider ‘The Economy of Quality’ 
when you are buying instruments for your school or 
making recommendations to your advanced students. 


ge THE H.N.WHITE COMPANY 


1» 59225 Superior Avenue « Cleveland 3, Ohio 


tT 
ANG Write for free 16-page full-color guide to band instruments 
3 


KING * CLEVELAND + AMERICAN-STANDARD 














NORMAN SINGER, Dean of the ASPEN SCHOOL OF Music and Director of the ASPEN 
Music Festiva in Colorado, uses his NORELCO ‘Continental’ to play a tape by a 
young pianist who has applied for admission to the celebrated summer school. 
“The NORELCO ‘Continental’ is our choice because the prime requisites for a tape 
recorder at Aspen are ruggedness, versatility and high fidelity,” states Mr. SINGER. 
“A first-rate tape recorder like the ‘Continental’ is an essential item for an active 
music school. By studying the tape. , students learn to criticize constructively their 
own compositions as well as their own instrumental and vocal performances.” 
The NORELCO ‘Continental’ is a preduct of North American Philips Co., Inc., High 
Fidelity Products Division, Dept.1AA9,230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. I., New York. 
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World's Largest Selection of 


MUSICAL SHOWS 


for amateur performance 


CALAMITY JANE 
TAKE ME ALONG 
BRIGADOON 
FINIAN’S RAINBOW 


DESTRY RIDES AGAIN « RED MILL 
KISS ME KATE « BELLS ARE RINGING 
LEAVE IT TO JANE « LI'L ABNER 


2. 
“° 








For full information and complete 
illustrated catalog write to: 


TAMS-WITMARK 
MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 


115 WEST 45 STREEY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE JU 2-4420 


¥. 
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ACDA AWARDS. The American Choral 
Directors Association has announced the 
Schmitt Foundation Award of $500.00 
and the J. W. Pepper Award, also of 
$500.00, to be presented for the best 
compositions of choral music. The con- 
test is open to composers of any age 
and either sex, but limited to citizens of 
the United States, either by birth or 
naturalization. Entries can be either 
sacred or secular. The two award win- 
ning compositions will receive a premier 
performance at the ACDA national con- 
vention April 15-16, 1962, in Chicago, 
Illinois. Deadline for entries is Decem- 
ber 1, 1961. For further information 
write ACDA Awards Committee, 4420 
Warwick Boulevard, Kansas City 11, 
Missouri. 


JOHN HAY FELLOWSHIPS. Public 
senior high school teachers from twenty- 
six states and the District of Columbia 
are invited to apply for John Hay Fel- 
lowships in 1962-1963. Winners of these 
awards will study in the humanities for 
a year at one of the following universi- 
ties: California, Chicago, Columbia, 
Harvard, Northwestern, and Yale. They 
will receive stipends equal to their sal- 
aries during the fellowship year. In ad- 
dition, the Fellowship Program pays the 
travel expenses for the fellow and his 
primary dependents, his tuition, and a 
health fee. A total of seventy-five fel- 
lowships will be awarded. Applicants 
shall have at least five years of high 
school teaching experience and should 
not be more than fifty-five years of age. 
For further information contact Charles 
R. Keller, director, John Hays Fellows 
regres. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y. 


BAXTER AWARD. A new prize for an 
American composer of a new work for 
male voices was recently announced by 
Bailey Harvey, president of the Inter- 
collegiate Musical Council, an organi- 
zation devoted to the promotion of male 
glee club singing in American colleges 
and universities. The winning composer 
will receive the Baxter Award of $250.00 
and all royalties resulting from publica- 
tion. The Council will “make every effort 
to secure publication” and plans to rec- 
ognize the winning composition at its 
1962 seminar at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois in May, 1962. 
Deadline for entries is October 1, 1961. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to In- 
tercollegiate Musical Council, 10 East 
43rd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


STANLEY ADAMS, president of the 
American Society for Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers, received the 1961 
annual Henry Hadley Medal, which was 
presented to him at a reception of the 
National Association for American Com- 
posers and Conductors at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, May 18, 1961. 


HELEN THOMPSON, executive secre- 
tary and treasurer of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League and William 
Strickland, conductor, have been named 
co-recipients of the Laurel Leaf Award 
given by the American Composers Al- 
liance. This award, inaugurated in 1951, 
is made for distinguished service to 
American music. 
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FORD FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIPS 
are again being offered for research and 
study involving any one of the creative 
arts. Primary attention will be directed 
not to the art concerned but to the indi- 
vidual applicant and the potential sig- 
nificance of his contribution to others 
interested in the field. The fellowships 
are available to United States citizens 
who are not regularly members of aca- 
demic faculties eligible for consideration 
under other fellowship programs de- 
signed to assist scholarly research and 
publication. Requests for information 
and letters of application postmarked no 
later than October 16, 1961, should be 
addressed to The Ford Foundation, Fel- 
lowship Program for Studies in the 
Creative Arts, 477 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y 


ARIZONA COMPETITION. A music com 
petition for Arizona composers has been 
announced which will commemorate and 
celebrate fifty years of statehood and 
the hundredth anniversary as a terri 
tory. For the purpose of emphasizing 
the importance of music in the develop- 
ment of the state, the Arizona Anni 
versary Music Project Committee is in- 
viting Arizona composers to submit a 
major musical composition in competi- 
tion for substantial awards and per- 
formances. Honorary chairmen of the 
Music Project Committee is Governor 
Paul Fannin. Among others serving on 
the Committee are Andrew Buchhauser, 
director of the School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, and Wendell 
Rider, dean of the Music Department, 
Arizona State University, Tempe. 


A CHOIR MASTER Examination under 
the direction of the American Guild of 
Organists will be held June 6, 1962. All 
candidates must be members of the Guild 
prior to March 1, 1962, in order to be 
eligible, and applications must be re- 
ceived at Local Chapters prior to May 1, 
1962. For further information write 
American Guild of Organists National 
Headquarters, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N.Y. 


FOR ORGANISTS. Associateship and 
Fellowship Examinations sponsored by 
the American Guild of Organists will be 
held June 7 and 8, 1962. The associate- 
ship must be attained before proceeding 
to the examination for the fellowship the 
next year. Both sections must be passed 
to gain a certificate. Further information 
is available from the Ame~ican Guild of 
Organists National He: ,uarters, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


ALL NATIONS YOUTH SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, composed of at least one 
honor music student from every country, 
is to be established to help promote 
world peace through music, according to 
Zae Harazim, founder of the All Nations 
Youth Symphony Orchestra Association. 
Orchestra members will reside at In- 
ternational Youth Symphony College, 
Pasadena, California, and membership 
will be rotated each yeer. Interested stu- 
dents may write to the Association at 
1357 Sugar Loaf Drive, Pasadena. 


A COMPETITION for choral composi- 
tion with small string orchestra ac- 
companiment, open to all women com- 
posers, has been announced by Delta 
Omicron, international music fraternity. 
Address inquiries to Jeannette Cass, 
Music Department, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 


THE JOSEPH H. BEARNS Prize will be 
awarded by Columbia University in June 
1962, for a composition in one of the 
larger forms—orchestral, chamber music, 
choral or opera—by young American 
composers between the ages of 18 and 
25. First prize is $1800 and second prize, 
$600. Entries are to be received by 
February 1. 1962. For information, write 
to Bearns Prize Committee, 601 Journal. 
ism Building, Columbia University, New 
York 27. 
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For furthe 
DECCA 
Division 





HISTORY OF MUSIC DIVISION OF THE DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT 


FROM THE HISTORY 
OF OCCIDENTAL MUSIC 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
Cantata No. 211 »Coffee Cantata« 
Cantata No. 212 


from »Musicalisches Gesangbuch 
von Georg Christian Schemelli« 


Pro Musica Antiqua 


Direct Import - Factory Sealed 


ARCHIVE 


PRODUCTION 


Research Period IX. 


» Bauernkantate« 

Stolte, soprano - Theo Adam, bass 

Hans-Joachim Rotzsch, tenor 

of the Gewandhaus Orchestra Leipzig, 
Kurt Thomas, Conductor 


ARC 3162 + 73162 Stereo 


9 Spiritual Songs 


7 Songs and Arias 
the Anna Magdalena Bach Book 
Margot Guilleaume, soprano 
Fritz Neumeyer, Harpsichord 
ARC 3163 + 73163 Stereo 


* 
Research, Period IV 
JOSQUIN DES PREZ 
Missa Pange Lingua 
9 Secular Works 
* Safford Cape, Conductor 
ARC 3159 - 73159 Stereo 


r information and complete catalogue write 
DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
B.D., 445 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 








End 


For all pianos & organs in 


homes, schools, churches. 
5 year written guarantee. 


nuisance of sticking keys—sluggish action 


. . . . 
with : 
THERMO-ELECTRIC 


DAMPP-CHASER' 
Piano & Organ Dehumidifier 


DAMPP-CHASER’s dehumidifying action creates and 
circulates moisture-controlied air throughout the in- 
strument. its lifetime element is sealed in a 36” 
aluminum tube—gives even protection to all parts 
from excessive dampness. Never needs attention; 
uses about a penny of electricity a day. Models to 
fit any piano or organ. Many leading universities 
have equipped all of their instruments with DAMPP- 
CHASERS, because they have proved to be the 
lowest-cost, most efficient insurance against moisture 
damage. 


Ask any piano-organ dealer or tuner-tech- 
nician about a low-cost installation today! 


Manufactured for over a decade by 


DAMPP-CHASER, INC. Hendersonville, N. C. * 
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TOGETNER-WE-SING 


Song-Texts for the Elementary 
Grades and Junior High School 


‘Highest musical quality and interest to children distinguish 
this| series. The organization is carefully geared to the 
Aproddening of children’s horizons. Color is used throughout, 
/ not only for the fine illustrations but for many teaching de- 


\Wwiceb A trumental parts. Accompaniments for every song. 


interleaved Teacher's Editions for first:six books. 
Teacher's Editions for junior high books. 
All Teacher’s Editions have lie-flat plastic bindings. 





BOOKS IN THE SERIES 


voices Of america 
voices Of the world 
music sounds afar 
proudly We sing 


music RouNndD the clock 
music round the town 
music through the year 
MUSIC ACROSS OUR COUNTRY 


For full information, write Music Department 
follett pusBlishing Company 
1010 West Washington Boulevard Chicago 7, Illinois 








NEW CHORAL RELEASES 


Mixed Voices ($.A.T.8.! 
Green As Grass Charles R. Cassey 
Bamboo Robert Graham 
The Snow Lay on the Ground (Norwegian Folk Tune) Jean Pasaquet 
O Darkest Woe Herzogenberg-Lundauist 
Jesus, Now to Thee | Turn Me herubini-Lundquist 
The Eyes of the Lord Are upon the Righteous Donaid O. Johnston 
From the Eastern Mountains Reber? Grahem 


Women's Voices ($.5.A.i 
Autumn Bird 
Little Elegy 


Robert Graham 
a 
Samuel Wilson 


A Far Island (a cappella) Ned Rorem 
Gentile Visitations (a cappella) Ned Rerem 
Can't Catch Me (S.A.) Joseph Ro 


Reference copies sent on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1712-16 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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A NEW LINE OF CLARINETS has been 
designed for Boosey & Hawkes by 
Reginald Kell, clarinetist and music edu- 
cator, and director of woodwinds for 

Bruno & Son, exclusive Boosey & Hawkes 
distributor in this country. A total of 
48 changes and modifications have been 
made in the new instruments. The new 
line is made up of four instruments. 


CHRISTMAS COMING. Birds are famed 
as harbingers of things to come and it 
is “Christmas Snowbirds” for Albert W. 
Wassell’s annual musical message to the 
Trenton (New Jersey) schools so the 
holidays can’t be far off. Readers inter- 
ested in having a mimeographed copy of 
this year’s song by Mr. Wassell, director 
of music in Trenton, may secure one by 
writing to him at 9 South Stockton 
Street, Trenton, New Jersey. 


“207 WAYS TO USE A TAPE RE- 
CORDER?” titles a new booklet available 
free upon request from the Magnecord 
Sales Department, Midwestern Instru- 
ments, Inc., P.O. Box 7509, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 


A NEW CATALOG describing 909 sub- 
jects in curriculum-oriented and class- 
tested instructional materials is avail- 
able on request from the Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. The catalog de- 
scribes filmstrips, records, and motion 
pictures. Subject material extends 
through the entire curriculum. 


THE “CHORD-QUICK,” a new product 
for teaching chord recognition, is de- 
signed in the form of a slide rule. The 
slide is set to the desired chord and the 
actual keys which produce the chord are 
pictured in the windows of the slide. 
Chords pictorially illustrated include 
major, minor, augmented, diminished, 
major seventh, minor seventh, dominant 


sseventh, major sixth and minor sixth. 


The new picture chord selector is manu- 
factured by Musical Aids Company, 240 
Tilton Park Drive, DeKalb, Illinois. 


VIOLINS AND VIOLINISTS MAGAZINE, 
published and distributed by William 
Lewis and Son for more than 20 years on 
a subscription basis, has now been 
changed into the form of a quarterly. 
This new publication is available with- 
out charge to teachers, students, ama- 
teur and professional players, dealers 
and others interested in string instru- 
ments. To receive your copy write Wil- 
liam Lewis and Son, Attn: Carl Shultz, 
Educational Director, 30 East Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


“TELEVISION IN TEACHING” is the 
title of a 28-page book by Herbert R. 
Jensen, director of audio-visual aids, 
Greenwich, Connecticut Schools. Ob 
tainable without charge from the Edu- 
cational Electronics Division, Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, the book is the latest in a 
continuing series of materials designed 
to help schools plan the most effective 
use of electronics in education. 


A MUSIC STAFFWRITER has been de- 
veloped and is available from Bruce 
Humphries, Publishers, 48 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. By mov- 
ing the rollers across a piece of paper, 
staffs are drawn quickly. The rollers are 
made of brass, the Staffwriter will work 
on Dittomasters or with similar repro- 
ducing methods. Price: $4.00 each. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 
CHARLES MUNCH Afusre Dorecter 
THOMAS D PERRY, ja. # 
SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON «5. MASSACHUSETTS 
COmscusestd 6 1490 


December 27, 1960 


Mr. Chris Jaffe 
Stagecraft Inc. 

P.O. Box 936 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


Dear Ur. Jaffer 


I feel I must tell you how delighted I am with your splendid 
concert shell. In all my years of touring with major Symphony Or- 
chestrae, I have never been so completely satisfied with an or- 
chestra ‘se quality of tone and clarity of ensemble, as at the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra's concert in Corning, New York, where we 
played in your sheli. 


There are literally hundreds of auditoriums in the United States 
which desperately need a shell such as youre, Better acoustical con- 
ditions mean more than just improving the sound of a concert for the 
audience, By enabling the players to hear each other and to enjoy what 
they hear, fine acoustice create a musical happiness in the perfor- 
mers, who, as a result, give finer performances, 


SYMPHONIC SHELL 


Since its premiere at Tanglewood, 
the ENEOTEE STAGECRAFT 
ACOUSTICAL SYMPHONIC 
SHELL has received the enthusiastic 
acclaim of musicians, audiences and 
critics alike. 

Designed and developed by a team 
of engineers, acousticians and musi- 
cians under the direction of Boris 
Goldovsky, this unique, portable con- 
cert enclosure enhances the true and 
natural fidelity of every musical per- 
formance. 

Built from sound reflecting lam- 
inated fiberglas and aluminum, this 
handsome shell is comprised of adjust- 
able wall and ceiling baffles that can 
be erected by a crew of four men in 
an hour. Lightweight, readily stored 
and virtually indestructible, the unit 
lends itself to subtle lighting and 
decorating effects in keeping with the 
mood of the music. 


Sincerely, 








ies Munch conducting the 


RECITAL and 
CHORALE SHELLS 


A beautifully blended concert tone 
becomes a reality for college, school 
and community musical organizations 
with ENEOTEE STAGECRAFT’s 
new RECITAL and CHORALE 
SHELLS. 

Molded from sound reflecting lam- 
inated poly-cylindrical columns, with 
a unique self-supporting integral ceil- 
ing, these ensemble enclosures have 
exceptionally high sound dispersing 
characteristics. The result is a rich, 
full, blended and balanced sound. 

Both lightweight shells can _ be 








rapidly erected in any location with- 
out overhead rigging. The Gothic Arch 
design formed by the segments is but 
one of the series of impressive stage 
settings possible with these attractive 
and versatile shells. 


aariareseenuras""" STAGECRAFT MFG. CORP. 


“Crampton Auditorium equipped with a new fiberglas and 
aluminum shell was also making its first real public bow. From 
where I sat the hall passed all tests with great success. The 
sound of the orchestra was rich and full, completely natural 
and beautifully transparent.” 

oe Lowens, music critic, Washington (D.C.) Star review- 

he fe Washington National Symphony at Howard University. 

“We are very pleased with the improvement that your acoustical 
shell has effected. We now feel we are on the road to whipping 
the problem of acoustics in our huge armory.” 

Alvin Edgar, Head of Music Dept., lowa State Suteaseity 

after a concert by the Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
“Largely responsible for the good sound was of course the newly 
installed and badly needed acoustical shell. Besides being hand- 
some in appearance, it gave the strings a chance to be heard. 
As an audible comment had it, ‘This orchestra is good. I guess 
we never really heard it before.” 


J. F. Cleary, reviewing the Norwalk Symphony Orchestra in 
the Norwalk Hour. 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty-one 


i STAGECRAFT MFG. CORP. (Dept. H) 
Route 202, Peekskill, N. Y. 


| Please send me full information about 


[|] SYMPHONIC SHELL RECITAL SHELL 
[] CHORALE SHELL 


Name and 
Organization 


Street 
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PIANO CRAFTSMAN DIRECTORY. The 
Piano Re Guild has issued its 
new wr directory containing a 
: helpful habetical and geographical 
" 2 listing of piano servicemen. Each crafts- 
. man listed has passed. an examination to 
announcin eee = show that he has the knowledge and 
technical ability to tune and repair 
pianos. Copies are available for $1.00 
" B from the Piano Technicians Guild Home 
or an Office, 1121 West Drew Avenue, Houston 
t 6, Texas. 
A major new work by 


John J. Morrissey PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER. A new 
all-transistor portable tape recorder, 


4 battery operated and weighing only eight 
VIVA pounds, is offered by Grundig-Majestic. 
e +} Complete with microphone and tape, 

the unit uses a permanent dynamic 


A Symphonic Suite made up of impressions gleaned from the ! speaker with a frequency range of 80- 


Composer's travels throughout Mexico. 10,000 cps. A specially engineered re- 
cording level indicator provides visual 


VIVA MEXICO! js available complete: F.B. $30.00"; S.B. $40.00* if proof of accurate sound controi. Fer 

r separately | further information on the new “TK-1 

‘ ; Attache” tape recorder, write Majestic 

PROCESSIONAL—an Indian sacrificial procession to the Pyramid of Saternational Sales, 743 N. LaSalle St., 
the Sun at Teotihuacan. F.B. $6.00; $.B. 8.50 Chicago 10, Illinois. 


FIESTA OF THE CHARROS—Brilliant Horsemen at the Rodeo. F.B. 
$10.00: S.B. $12.50 THE VIBRATOR REED COMPANY has 
. ee issued the fifth in a series of Calendar- 
THE BELLS OF SAN MIGUEL—Hounting Cathedral Bells. F.B. $6.00; Tip Sheets. The present one is for the 
S.B. $8.50 months of September-October-November- 


7 _ — F eo! December and is a good size for use in 
—— m Los Sg thy $12 $0 and color of Mexico's most band rehearsal halls. Free copies are 
») ~ITy . A 0. 


available to band directors who drop a 
raneee— e vitality, sparkle, and gaiety of Mexico City. F.B. $6.00; card to the Vibrator Reed Company, 
$8.50 


- Hanover, Pennsylvania. 
*ALL me both complete and seperate, include Full Score. 


tx for Pre-Band Instrumental Classes 


TUNERAMA—Rae Hensen and H. Dudley Mairs 50¢ 
Forty tunes, old and new, for all treble clef instruments with chord 
s for autoharp, piano, or chord organ. Simple melodic material 
eresting harmonies, useful both in the classroorn and for pro 


*¢ for Orchestra 


olio arranged by Philip Gordon 


CURTAIN RAISER 


te handling of the problems of beginning and advancing 
ngs, including preparatory studies for each piece for all instru- 
ts of the orchestra. The folio includes two complete programs 
sqested by Mr. Gordon. Titles include: MALAGUENA, Lecuona; 
NIGHT SHADOWS, Brahms: CHANSON FRANCAISE, Tchaikovsky; 
GYPSY LOVE SONG, Herbert: SONG OF THE ISLANDS, King; 
AIR from “Maaic Flute", Mozart: and eight other fine selections. 


Parts 85¢ Piano Conductor Score $1.50 Full Score $2.50 


For FREE Condensed Score of VIVA MEXICO!, a copy of yee 
and a complete Ist Violin part te CURTAIN RAISER, write Dept. M-3. 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


136 West 52nd St. New York I[9. N.Y. 
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WHITEHALL FRENCH CLARINETS 
made by one of the largest clarinet fac- 
tories in France, have recently become 
available in this country. David Wexler 
& Co., 823 So. Wabash, Chicago 5, IIli- 
nois, is exclusive distributor. Made of 
all-seasoned Grenadilla wood, the clari- 
nets will be replaced should they crack 
for any reason other than negligence. 
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NAMM OFFICERS. New officers of the 
National Association of Music Merchants 
get together at the conclusion of 
NAMM’s 60th anniversary Music Indus- 
try Trade Show and convention at Chi- 
cago’s Palmer House, where they were 
elected to office. They are, left to right, 
= a, Eldred S. Byerly, ma id 
. rothers usic Company, Peoria, IIL, 

Science for K-3 Now oe Records New vice president; Ted F. Korten, Korten’s, 
A new approach fo science. Salen” pkg Longview, Wash., president; Philip Wer- 
ILLUSTRATIONS for children to color—for the HOW TO TUNE A PIANO lein IV, Werlein’s for Music, New Or- 
expanding primary Science Program in the (With many related subjects regarding the piano) leans, immediate past president. Left to 
school and home. A novel way for the teacher by H. Staunton Weedman, B. A. Yale right, second row: R. Gregory Durham, 
to introduce the wonderful world around us American Guild of Organists Lyon and Healy, Chicago, treasurer; F. 
An exciting introduction to Science for the Acoustical Society of America D. (Bud) Streep, Jr., Streep Organ and 
pre-sc ae ~ gw ye > - Institute Musical Instrument Technology, London | Music, Inc., Orlando, Fla., NAMM direc- 
company Te réecore is Opuene a 58 Poges—tully illustrated tor to American Music Conference; and 
beh wel improve the cinss resteg. Me ; C. M. Baleom, Baleom and Vaughan 


memory, art and alertness to our world of “Thoroughly seund in scholarship” : 
“Practical in application” Sales, Seattle, Wash., secretary. 


Science 
BIRDS IN MY GARDEN “Say empty” Executive Secretary: William R. Gard. 
— Ry By $2.50 postpaid Headquarters: National Association of 
MY MAGI Music Merchants. 222 West Adams Street, 
Record and Book $2.50 CORWOOD PUBLISHERS Chicago 6, Illinois. 
John Markert & Co., Publishers 143 Sunset Avenue Ridgewood, N. J. Next convention: New York City, June 
141 West 15th St.. New York 11, N.Y. or welts Cer aanrent Coater 24-28, 1962, Hotel New Yorker and New 
York Trade Show Building. 
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Why do ROY J. MAIER 
SIGNATURE REEDS 
ave more pep, 
lay better, 
ast longer? 


The two strange-looking objects in our picture look more like 
guided missiles, or interplanetary rockets, than what they actu- 
ally are—Maier Reeds! Enlarged through microphotography, 
the half-reed at near right is about ten times normal size; the 
one at far right, about three times. Both views graphically 
document the fact that there is more “spring” in the tip of 
every Maier Reed to give you livelier tone, snappier response, 
more power. The cane fibres (vertical lines) are long, continu- 
ous, unbroken from butt to tip. The cane pulp (darker areas) 
is cushiony, live, unmatted. So quickly and gently are the reed 
shapes carved, the cell structure of the cane is not forced or 
disturbed in any way. Even in the thinnest part of the tip, all 
the vitality of the cane is retained! Pick up a box of Maier 
Reeds soon—see how their extra springiness brings out the best 
that’s in you. 


For our microphotograph, we 
selected a Maier Reed at ran- 
dom and split it lengthwise 
from butt to tip. The two 
halves are shown at left. 


SIGNATURE 
REEDS 


Available in 8 Strengths— 
Packed in Silver Boxes of 25. 
Pick up a Box at your Music 
Dealer's soon! 


Distributed only by Selmer Elkhart, Indiana 
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Westminster Choir College 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Is en this September its first freshman class of 
candidates for the Bachelor of Music Education degree. 


This unique college of vocal, choral and organ music affords 
its students the unrivalled opportunity of singing under the 
greatest conductors. The Westminster Symphonic Choir has 
sung more than 200 concerts with the New York Philharmonic. 


Degrees: 


Bachelor of Music Master of Music 
Bachelor of Music Education 


Warren Martin, Musical Director Ralph Burrier, Director of the 
and Director of the Symphonic Choir 
Westminster Touring Choir Julius Herford, Musicology 


Alexander McCurdy, Head, Edward F. J. Eicher, 
Organ Department Director of Music Education 











BOSTON CONSERVATORY cf MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 
Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance course leading to B. F. A. 
degrees. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for women. Catalog on request. 


Summer Term : Seats : Fall T 
Jone I5-Acg. 4, 1962 Member of National Association of Schools of Music Sent. 17."1962 














Interlochen Arts Academy 
of 


National Music Camp 


MUSIC + ART «+ DRAMA + DANCE 
including 
Superb Symphony Orchestra 
$ hours of music and arts activities daily plus a 
college preparatory academic program 
Opening SEPTEMBER 1962 


For detailed announcement and application write 


Joseph E. Maddy, President 
Interlochen Arts Academy 
Interlochen, Michigan 
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Concert at the Palace of Culture, Kiev, USSR. 


Reflections on a Musical Adventure 


WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


Conductor, The University of Michigan Bands 


Part I: The Soviet Union 
N SUNDAY MORNING, February 19, 1961, foilowing 

a delay of 26 hours due to an airline flight engi- 

neers’ strike, 94 the 116-member 
University of Michigan Symphony Band personnel, plus 
a ten-member staff, for a total of 104 men and women, 
departed from Willow Run (Detroit) Airport for New 
York City. This was the first leg of a 15-week tour which, 
when completed, would have encompassed more than 
30,000 miles and 88 concerts in ten countries, including 
44 appearances in six republics and ten major cities of 
the Soviet Union. In addition, 44 concerts were pre- 
sented in the countries of Egypt, Jordan, Cyprus, Leba- 
non, Turkey, Greece, Rumania, and Poland, with the final 
performance in Carnegie Hall, New York City, on the 
evening of June 2. 

The tour, made under the auspices of the United States 
Department of State, with expenses covered by the Presi- 
dent’s International Program for Cultural Exchange, was 
the first by a university band and the most extensive ever 
presented by the President’s program. 

In addition to the 94 University musicians, the person- 
nel consisted of two conductors, a band manager, doctor, 
nurse, two interpreters, an equipment manager, a repre- 
sentative from the State Department, and an impresario. 
Forty-four specially designed trunks weighing a total of 
four and one-half tons carried the band’s instruments, 


members of 


music scores, and uniforms. 
The flight from New York’s International Airport to 


MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAI 


Copyrt 
12 


01 


one, September-October 1961 
Educators National Conference 
D.C 


1 
ixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 


London was made via an Air India 707 Boeing jet, leav- 
ing New York at 11:00 p.m. and arriving in London six 
hours later, where two Russian jets awaited us for out 
flight to the Soviet Union. 

Our Soviet tour was under the administration and 
sponsorship of the Ministry of Culture, which provided 
us with four representatives from the Soviet Goskoncert. 
Also, we were favored with the guidance and assistance 
of four young students as interpreters, two male and two 
female, from the University of Moscow, each of whom 
spoke English very well and proved most helpful in all 
our travels. 

Buses for band members and a private automobile for 
the conductor were available at all times. All arrange- 
ments for lodging, meals, transportation, and concert 
itinerary were assumed by Goskoncert and were handled 
with excellent efficiency and foresight. Daily excursions, 
sightseeing tours, ballets, operas, concert performances, 
visits to universities, museums, palaces of culture, pioneer 
clubs, conservatories, art galleries, collective farms, the 
circus, a cruise on the Black Sea, and other points of in- 
terest were all arranged by Goskoncert, through the Min- 
istry of Culture, without cost to our company 


ry 
Pn BAND’s first concert was in Moscow before a 


wildly enthusiastic and receptive audience of more than 
9,000 persons, who demanded and received nine encores. 

During the following eight weeks in the Soviet Union, 
the band presented 43 additional concérts in the cities of 


Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Minsk, Odessa, Kharkov, 








Sukhunu, Erevan, Tblisi, and Baku. In every city the 
response to the band’s performances was truly electrify- 
ing. Concerts which were originally timed for one hour 
and 45 minutes took two and one-half to three hours 
when eight to ten encores were enthusiastically demanded. 

Standing room often sold with audiences 
standing in the aisles as well as in the rear of the theatre. 


was out, 
Frequently matinees were added to an already heavy con- 
cert schedule, and always capacity crowds were in at 
tendance, even though the extra concerts often were per- 
formed in early afternoon or at our usual dinner hour. 
Concerts in the Soviet Union are normally scheduled 
for 7:00 since the dinner hour for concert goers 


p.m., 


follows the performance. However, during the course of 
our tour, concerts were performed at almost every hour 
of the day, from 10:00 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 

Upon arriving at airports or railroad stations, we were 
always greeted by the philharmonic committees, conduc 
tors, directors of the conservatories, facu'ty, and students, 
as well as many music lovers and townspeople who were 
American students—and always 


curious to see 


young 
there were bouquets of flowers for the party 


Everywhere, Soviet audiences proved to be cordial, 
receptive, warm, and friendly. Both the young and the old 
showed a deep appreciation and understanding of classi- 


cal, baroque, romantic, contemporary, serious, and light 


repertoire and concert marches. The Soviet tradition of 


ipplauding in rhythm from a faint pianissimo to a 
gradual, thunderous, accelerated fortissimo is one of the 
most exciting and inspiring moments ever experienced by 


, conductor and his musicians. To receive such response 


nightly for eight consecutive weeks proved to be a 


thrilling and absorbing experience for us all. These scenes 
were always followed with the entire audience shouting, 
Biz! Bis! Biz!’, which translated means again or en 
performance we were presented with 
uge baskets and bouquets of beautiful flowers of every 





variety, as well as books, photographs, records, band, 
orchestra, and choir scores and parts, books of poetry, 


citations, and other gifts. 

Soviet music lovers, while responsive and cordial, are 
also very sincere and discriminating. One is immediately 
impressed with their attitude toward performance and 
repertoire, and it is indeed most gratifying to perform 
for such sensitive and musically informed audiences. 

At the conclusion of each concert, the audience would 
surge toward the stage, eager to meet band members and 
anxious to engage them in conversation. Among our 
audiences, in addition to Soviet patrons, were 
many university students, professors, conservatory stu- 
dents, teachers, members of the cities’ philharmonic or- 
chestras, ballet dancers, actors, conductors, and, of course, 


music 


critics. 


Cutrvre in all fields is highly respected, and artists, 
musicians, conductors, writers, dancers, poets, and teach- 
ers receive national recognition and government support. 

One is greatly impressed with the concert halls, thea- 
tres, and palaces of culture to be found in the cities of the 
Soviet Union. They are meticulously clean, acoustics are 
well-nigh perfect, and the designs of the halls are in ex- 
quisite taste. In general, the concert halls and opera houses 
are designed to accommodate a maximum of 2,000 per- 
sons and would average approximately 1,400. They are 
much like those to be found in Western Europe. 

There are 22 national conservatories of music in the 
Soviet Union, of which we visited ten. Each conserva- 
tory has an enrollment ranging from 400 to 1,200 stu- 
dents who are highly gifted and thoroughly screened 
prior to their acceptance. The curriculum is complete and 
demanding; study habits are rigidly disciplined and 
highly concentrated. 

All education in the Union is free; tuition, 
room, board, books, and a small per diem stipend are 


State 


Soviet 


paid by the This. includes primary, secondary 





University of Michigan Band members follow a Russian custom and return applause to audience. The con- 


cert was given at the Muscow Sports Palace. Shown are Carl Dephonse, Fai 
George Heller, Dexter, Michigan. 


Millersville, Pennsylvania; 
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receive a floral 
welcome at the Leningrad Train Station. 


Mr. and Mrs. Revelli 


polytechnical institutes, universities, special 
schools, conservatories, palaces of culture, and pioneer 
clubs. (In the latter are taught all forms of the arts 


to young children between the ages of seven and fourteen 


schools, 


who do not qualify for the special schools. 

Special secondary schools of music, science, mathe- 
matics, art, painting, and ballet are to be found in every 
major city. These schools offer highly specialized pro- 
grams in their respective fields to students from the ages 
of seven to’ sixteen. Entrance examinations are highly 
competitive, and only those students who possess unusual 
scholarly abilities and talents qualify for entrance to 
these specialized programs. 

For example, it was my privilege to observe the opera- 
tion of such a secondary music school in the city of 
Erevan, which is located in the republic of Armenia. The 
enrollment of this particular music school consists of 550 
young Armenians from seven to fourteen years of age, 
each of whom has successfully passed the school’s rigid 
entrance examinations. 

Dverine my visit, I heard several young girls and 
boys perform upon various instruments with a degree of 
proficiency that could reflect credit upon musicians of 
mature experience and training. One, a young boy of 
ten years, performed his own concerto for piano, and it 
was indeed an excellent work. This youngster is already 
majoring in composition and takes three lessons per 
week of one hour each in the art of composition. 

Another youngster of thirteen performed the Bach 
Chaconne and the Khachaturian and Tschaikovsky violin 
concerti. His schedule calls for three violin 
weekly, each of two hours’ duration. 

It was our privilege to spend much time in the con- 


lessc ms 


servatories and universities, as well as the palaces of cul- 
ture, pioneer clubs, and secondary schools in the ten 
cities in which we performed. While visiting the con- 
servatories, we attended various applied music, theory, 
harmony, composition, and vocal classes. Soviet students 
performed for us, not only during their lessons but in 
formal recitals as well; in return, we performed for 
them. Following such performances, faculty members 
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and students engaged in forums and discussions pertain- 
ing to performance problems, repertoire, and teaching 
techniques. It was interesting to learn that the quality of 
Russian wind instruments is far below those of America. 
Boehm system clarinets are quite uncommon, trumpets 
and cornets have rotary 
oboes likewise are usually of inferior quality. However, 
in spite of these deficiencies, wind instrument perform- 
ance was quite good, although in general not as highly 


valves, bassoons, flutes, and 


developed as were the performances in strings or piano. 
The repertoire was chiefly that of the Soviet school, 
which, incidentally, provides many superlative works for 
the winds as well as other performance areas. 


Pine Soviet conservatory curriculum is a very con- 
centrated course of study. Students receive a minimum of 
two hours of individual instruction per week, plus one 
studio class. Theory, solfeggio, harmony, counterpoint, 
composition, music literature, music history, conducting, 
and ensemble are an integral part of the student’s pro- 
gram. 

Applied music faculty teach a maximum of five stu- 
dents ; hence, one can readily observe the emphasis which 
is devoted to each individual student's training and prog- 
ress. Students are required to memorize all repertoire, 
and at no time did we observe a student reading from a 
score while taking a lesson or performing publicly. All 
students showed excellent concentration capacities, vital- 
ity, enthusiasm, seriousness of purpose, and devotion to 
their studies. It was obvious that their professional inter- 
ests were bound and tied up in their art rather than the 
materialistic gains which might be achieved from music 
as a profession. 

In all visits to the various conservatories, the directors, 
deputy directors, faculties, and students were most co- 
operative. Informal meetings with faculty and adminis- 
tration were a part of each visitation, and in each instance 
we were shown every courtesy and consideration. 

In both the Moscow and Leningrad conservatories, our 
Symphony Band in addition to small chamber ensembles 
and soloists performed for their respective student and 
faculty groups. In several instances, we were honored by 
performances by their outstanding soloists, ensembles, 
and faculties. These exchange concerts as well as the 
studio clinics, seminars, and informal meetings did much 
to create an atmosphere of friendliness and mutual under- 
standing of the true function of music as an international 
language and its importance as an art which can stimulate 
the minds and warm the hearts of people everywhere. 

In observing these impromptu sessions, one would not 
believe that these same students could be so harmoniously 
agreed with us on the basic philosophy and function of 
music, yet be so discordant in world politics, philosophies, 


and ways of life. 


As to the power of music and its function as a uni- 
versal language, may I cite an instance. Following our 
first concert in Kiev, I was visited by Ruchlin, conductor 
of the Kiev Philharmonic and one of the Soviets’ most 
prominent conductors. Maestro Ruchlin could not speak 
one word of English, and I can do about equally as well 
with his mother tongue. Following the usual Soviet bear 
hug and salutation, the maestro motioned via pantomime 
that he was a performer and teacher of the trombone, 
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euphonium, and trimpet. | in turn talked with him (via 
pantomime ) that I'was formerly a violinist. With further 
physical motions and pantomime, we chided each other 
about having forsaken our original fields and being the 
for it 
Following 


better 
a brief conversation (all via gestures and 
pantomime ) we discussed the band’s instrumentation, our 
performance and repertoire, finally reading (i.e., sing- 
ing together) a band score to a new Soviet publication 
for winds—all of this without a single word (except for 
the language of music) being spoken between us. 

\s we were engaged in the vocalizing of the musical 
score, Harry Barnes, our representative from the U. S. 
Department of State, entered the room and stood amazed 
that two men who had never previously met, could carry 
on such an extensive conversation without knowing a 
single word of each other’s native language. 

Maestro Ruchlin attended three additional concerts and 
came to visit me following each performance. Our friend 
hip for each other continued to grow, as did our “vocab- 
ulary’’; great and far-reaching indeed is the language of 


music 


Durine my visits to the many schools and universi- 
ties of the Soviet Union, I was much impressed with the 
individual attention given to the highly talented youth, 
as well as with the scope and intensity of study demanded 
of the individual student by the schools 

In contrast I feel that in our educational program in 
\merica we are doing a better job of mass education; 
however, in our desire for educating the masses, are we 
not failing to achieve the maximum potentialities with 
Could 


by means of tests and various screening proc- 


our highly talented academic and music students ? 
we not, 
esses, more effectively evaluate the true potentials and 
follow these findings 
uppropriate curricula that would provide oppor- 


talents of our gifted students and 
vith 
nities and challenges for their complete intellectual and 
irtistic growth?’ Are we at present accomplishing thes« 
ends? Do we challenge the highly gifted student? Or do 
we too often register him on the assembly line with stu- 
dents of far less talent, scholarly aptitudes, and capaci- 


nes: 





William D. Revelli (left) is shown speaking to the audience in 
Kahrkov, USSR. His interpreter stands next to him. 
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MR. REVELLI’S “Reflections on a Musical Adventure,” 
of which the accompanying article is Part I, affords a 
significant and timely sequel to “The Arts in the Edu- 
cational Program of the Soviet Union” by Vanett Law- 
ler, published in the Music Educators Journal, first two 
issues of 1961, and reprinted in pamphlet form.* 


The distinction accorded to the University of Michi- 
gan and to the U. of M. band and its conductor is re- 
vealed in Mr. Revelli’s story. The first chapter, printed 
here, is to be followed by the concluding installment in 
a subsequent issue. 


Mr. Revelli joined the MENC in 1932 when he was 
music supervisor of the public schools in Hobart, In- 
diana. There he was the teacher and director of a 
band in a “Class B” school, population-wise, which con- | 
sistently took for five years “Class A” honors in the na- 
tional competitions in vogue at that time. His wide 
early recognition, in part, stemmed from the activities 
known as “band” or “instrumental” clinics, such as he 
had charge of at the 1935 MENC North Central conven- 
tion at Indianapolis, concurrent with which the noted 
choral director, Carol M. Pitts, then of Omaha, Nebraska, 
conducted daily choral seminars. 


In 1935 Mr. Revelli joined the faculty of the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor, where he is now professor 
of wind instruments and director of bands in the School 
of Music. He is and has been for some years a member 
of the Editorial Board of the Music Educators Journal, 
is honorary life president of the College Band Direc- 
tors National Association, of which he was the principal 
founder and of which he was the progenitor as chair- 
man of the MENC National Committee on Bands and 
Wind Ensembles (1935-1936). In 1937 Mr. Revelli was 
made chairman of the Sub-Committee on Bands of the 
MENC Committee on Music in Higher Education, out 
of which, in 1942, grew the College Band Directors Na- 
tional Association. 





——————ee 2 


I am confident that we have in America just as tal- 
ented, resourceful, imaginative, creative, industrious, and 
skillful youth as will be found anywhere in this universe. 
However, I am equally certain that we must devote more 
attention to our search for the talented, highly gifted stu- 
dent, and, when we succeed in finding him, provide all the 
necessary individual tutorship, facilities, libraries, in- 
spiration, faculties, and environment that will motivate 
him to achieve his complete growth in his specialized field. 

Unless our educational program soon begins to “sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff,” it is likely that in the 
foreseeable future we shall fail to meet the challenges now 
confronting our nation and whic 1 are likely to grow even 
more threatening in the decades before us. 


Our tour of the Soviet Union seemed to project two 
most important facts to every member of our party. 
Firstly, America and democracy are justly revered by all 
living Americans everywhere. Secondly, we have much 
to learn from the Soviets, particularly in the field of spe- 
cialization in education and in tenacity of application in 
pursuit of absolute perfection and the necessity for perse- 
verance, sacrifice, and devotion necessary for the achieve- 
ment of such goals. 

Without due recognition of the latter, we might one 
day lose the former, for the Communist party leaders are 
agreed that education and progress are inseparable and 
one cannot endure without the other. 


*The Arts in the Educational Program of the Soviet Union, 
by Vanett Lawler executive secretary of the Music Educators 
National Conference. A report of the visit to the USSR by the 
delegates of the Arts in Education Mission sponsored by the 
U.S.A. Department of State, 1960. Reprinted from the Music Edu- 
eators Journal, issues of January and February-March, 1961. 
Available from MENC, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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The University of Michigan student woodwind quintet per- 
formed at the Leningrad Conservatory. Left to right: Rex 
Powell, Vicksburg, Michigan; William Scribner, Pontiac, 
Michigan; David Rogers, Oxford, Michigan; Louis Schel- 
drup, Bronxville, New York; Karen Hill, Hancock, Mich. 
Two band members and a Russian look at the an- 
nouncement of the University of Michigan Band 
concert in Minsk, USSR. 


At the Leningrad Conservatory band 
members visited a trumpet class. A 
Russian student performed for Don- 
ald D’Angelo (center) of Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Ernest Caviani, Iron 


Mountain, Michigan. University of Michigan Band concert in Kharkov, William D. Revelliconducting. 


The audience at the Leningrad Conservatory was friendly and enthusiastic. 
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Music as a Means of Communication 


in a Scientific Age 


EMMANUEL G. MESTHENE 


“YOMMUNICATION among cultures, nations, 
and among people has always been difficult. There 
are all sorts of problems connected with it. But 

this age seems to be particularly concerned. I sugge-:t 

that a part of the reason for this may be that many of 

We may be frightened both for the 

\long with Sir Charles Snow, 


among 


us are frightened 


world and for ourselves. 
we may be frightened for our world because we see it 
breaking up into two worlds, each moving farther and 
from the other 

on the one hand, 
that a 
mean that we—or the 
nation. We read about the urgency of training more and 
better We that the 
vation of the newer nations lies with a dedicated corps 
{f young technicians. We read that new medicines may 
lengthen our lives, and that new may kill us 
all tomorrow. We read about a California businessman 
flying to a New York meeting by way of Copenhagen. 
We even read about music being written by machines 


farther away 


Chere is, the world of science. We 


read in the newspapers new electronic 


could Russians—could die as a 


scientists and engineers. read sal- 


poisons 


and what's worse, we occasionally hear some of it. It 
does indeed seem sometimes that the scientific world is 
the only world 

Yet we know better. We know that on the other hand 
there is also the world of learning, of art, and of philoso- 
phy. But does the other world know it? Are the masters 
of the bubble chamber and of space travel also aware of 
poetry, of Aristotle, and of string quartets? The older 
ones probably are. Most of us, I am sure, can still warm 
to the memory of Albert Einstein, replete in baggy 
sweater and baggy hair, relaxing with his fiddle. But 
what about the younger scientists—the ones in sport 
shirts and crew-cuts? Do they perhaps shy away from the 
humanistic values as so many of us humanists recoil from 
what we fancy as the impenetrable mysteries of higher 
mathematics? Are we in danger of training a generation 
of specialists who may win us a temporal victory, only to 
throw us for a loss in the things that matter most? 

Leonard 
On one of his television programs some time ago, he said 
that many of us felt unsettled in this new world of sci- 
ence, which was why we were drawn to the piano—those 
of us who could—to play Chopin. This is a disturbing in- 
sight, because it suggests that the world of learning and 
of art is faltering, that it is failing to influence the human 
ends that science has the power to provide, that it is be- 
coming an escape from the increasingly unpleasant busi- 
ness of living. It is a disturbing insight because it points 
to a growing gap between culture and survival, between 


sernstein, for example, seems to fear this. 


{The author, w is with The RAND Corporation. Santa Monica 


California, first address before the 


MENC Western Division meeting in Santa Monica in March, 1961. ] 


presented this naterial is 
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wisdom and technique, between beauty and utility. It 
suggests, in short, that the two worlds are not communi- 
cating. That’s why, | think, we're frightened for our 
world. 

We are also, perhaps, frightened for ourselves—as 
individuals. We are afraid, simply, that the world will 
change so fast that we will be aliens in it long before 
we're dead. Have you considered the quickness of the 
change? * 
poets and an opportunity for lovers. Ten years from now 
it will be just another airport. Ray guns, just recently 
the figment of comic imagination, will soon no doubt 
be killing people. It used to be that Africa was distant, 
dark, romantic, and mysterious. Today it affects our 
elections. Tomorrow it may threaten our food. 


You are mistaken, I think, if think that 
philosophical preoccupation with the rapidity of change is 
a reflection simply of my age rather than the age. My wife 
showed our seven-year-old son a composite newspaper 


[en years ago the moon was an inspiration to 


you such 


photograph of an automobile flying over Washington, 
D.C. She asked him how he liked it. He shrugged. 
Mildly annoyed, she asked whether he didn’t see any- 
thing strange about the picture. He looked again, and 
said no. “Don't you think it’s strange to see a car fly 
ing?’ she persisted. “No,” he said, “cars will be flying 
soon. In forty years cars will be flying. I'll see them 
when” quick calculation at this point “when I'm 
forty-seven. Why should I think it’s strange?” 

This incident typifies the point I want to make. How, 
in a world that could become so strange so soon, will we 
be able to communicate even with our children? The 
traditional function of the older generation has been to 
see clearly and to guide the younger to the values of 
civilization that are tryly worth conserving. We may just 
be the first older generation that will be cheated of that 
duty. Children have always felt that their parents couldn't 
teach them much. Our children, in thinking so, may be 
right. It's hard to teach if the teacher and the taught 
don’t even talk the same language. That is why, perhaps, 
we are also frightened for ourselves. 

If we are indeed bothered by the kinds of fears | have 
described, then it is clearer why you and I both are so in- 
terested in the subject that has brought us together 
Words—spoken and written words—seem unable alone to 
keep the world from splitting, and the generations from 
becoming strangers to each other. Can art do it? Can we 
find in music, for example, some bond of communication 
that will heal the wounds that worry us, and that will 
help make our relationships and our world whole and 
meaningful again? 

Our discussion thus far has, hopefully, shed some 
light at least on that part of our theme contained in the 
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phrase “in a scientific age.”” The major job, however, still 
remains. We still don’t know the meaning of “music as a 
means of communication.” I’m afraid | can’t put off 
dealing with that question any longer. 


I+ THERE Is some sense in which communication can 
be achieved through music, then there is some sense, | 
suppose, in which music functions as a language. And if 
there is such a thing as a musical language, then it is 
presumably different from other kinds of language. It 
may be useful to identify and say something about some 
of these other kinds of language. li this way we may be 
able to approach our objective by an eliminative process. | 
begin, therefore, by suggesting some of the things that 
musical communication probably does not mean. 

It is clear that it does not mean conveying informa- 
tion, expressing a desire, asking a question, or giving an 
order. | know of no musical equivalent for “It’s raining 
out,” “I’m hungry,” “What time is it?” or “Stop.” Ideas 
of that kind are generally conveyed by signs, either by 
words used as signs, or by things like a baby’s cry, a 
policeman’s hand, or a reading on a barometer. That is, 
fairly elementary and straight-forward communication 
of states of being, of commands, and of queries, is ac- 
complished by sign language. Signs can also be given by 
musical instruments, as witness the oboe A that tunes 
an orchestra, or the army bugle call. Those of you who 
have experienced it, however, know that there is no musi 
cal thrill attached to waking up to a bugle at 5:30 in the 
morning. The language it speaks is sign language, not 
musical language. 

When the subject matter of communication gets more 
complicated, we tend to move from sign language to 
symbolic language. Logic and mathematics are outstand- 
ing examples of symbolic language. They are used to give 
elaborate descriptions of world situations, such as geo 
logical patterns, atomic structures, psychological at- 
titudes, or political complexes. They are used also to ex 
press plans and ideas, as well as to predict future events. 
The technical jargon for such uses of language is “model- 
building.” The elements of the language are so arranged 
that they somehow reflect or represent some segment oi 
the real world. The language, in other words, becomes 
a model of reality, in much the same sense that a piece of 
balsa wood can be whittled into a model of an airplane, 
or a boat, or what have you. 

The elements or units of the language serve as symbols 
in this model-building process. These elements—again 
can be words, but they are now words used in a precisely 
delimited technical sense devoid of their common sense 
connotations. The linguistic elements, however, can also 
be numbers, or the specialized symbols of mathematical 
logic. Or they can be conventional devices such as map- 
makers use. They cannot—so far as | can see—be mu 
sical elements. A second thing that musical communica 
tion does not mean, then, is modeling the real world. That 
kind of communication remains the business of science, 
or of mathematics. 

Some of you may be wondering at this point whether 
this last conclusion of mine is entirely correct, whether 
program music isn’t really an instance of symbolic repre- 
sentation. Is not Beethoven's Sixth Symphony in some 
sense a model of the countryside’? Is not Debussy’s La 


Ver a representation of the ocean? Is not Gustav Holst’s 


sort of musical map of the 


Music of the Spheres a 
heavens? I think the answer is no. 
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Program music doesn’t so much model the real world 
as it mirrors or re-evokes the emotions that the real 
world can generate. The Pastoral Symphony won't help 
you find your way among country roads, as a map or 
other model might. But the Pastoral Symphony can make 
you feel the way you felt when you were last in the 
country. La Mer can make you feel the turbulence of 
wind and sea, and perhaps, in a refined way, some of the 
apprehension you experienced during that sea-storm in 
the Atlantic. I suppose, even, that Dukas’ Sorcerer's 
Apprentice can reawaken some of the frustrations long 
ago engendered by a loved but disobedient child. 

In doing these things, of course, program music is 
communicating. It is functioning as a language. But it is 
still, I think, not a musical language. It is not a case of 
specifically musical communication. Prozram m«sic seems 
to me, rather, much more akin to poetry. 


Poetic LaNncuace is the third kind of language that 
I'd like to say something about. It is in the nature of 
poetry, I think, to be allusive. Its elements are images. 
They are mental pictures of events or situations, and 
their purpose is to reawaken—or generate anew—emo- 
tional reactions that are appropriate to those events or 
situations. The poetic image, in other words, alludes 
to the real world. But it does not map out or point to it. 
That is why poetic language is different both from sym- 
bolic language and from sign language. 

Poetic images are generally word-images. Words are 
particularly fit for the uses of poetry precisely because 
they also have common sense connotations and factual 
or scientific meanings—that is, because they can, in 
different contexts, serve also as signs or as symbols. The 
sign or symbolic value of the words used by the poet 
identify the reality to which he wishes to allude. He then 
manipulates the words internally. He gives them order, 
rhyme, and rhythm. By doing so, he converts the words 
into pictures or images. To put the matter in another 
way, the words start out as descriptions and end up as 
allusions. 

I think that this descriptive aspect is an essential one 
for the elements of poetic language. Even the most ab- 
stract poetry exploits the associations that attach to the 
words it uses. There are other things besides words, 
however, that have descriptive force. Pictures do, for 
example. Photographs, with very limited exceptions, are 
only descriptive. Paintings, however—except for com- 
pletely abstract compositions of shapes and colors—are 
much like poetry. They are in the first instance descrip- 
almost photographs—of 


tive. They are representations 
3efore the artist gets 


people, of things, of landscapes. 
through, however, the descriptions have become images. 
They now allude rather than simply picture, and the 
completed painting takes on emotional quality that no 
pure description can ever have. Painting communicates, 
in short, in the same way that poetry does. In the sense 
that I have been discussing them, both seem to me to be 
examples of poetic language. 

Program music also falls in this category, as I have 
already suggested. Sounds also can be descriptive, as 
well as words or pictures. Drums can simulate thunder, 
a flute can mimic a bird, harps and strings can recreate 
the roar of wind and sea. When musical materials are 
used in this way—as devices to describe some aspect of 
reality—we have program music. We also have, as | 
have tried to make clear, another example of poetic com- 
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mumeation. That's why I've suggested that program 
music is not a good place to look for an understanding 
of the communicative function of music. Or, to put it 
differently, poetic communication is the third thing that 


communication is not. We're getting close, but 


? 


Waar ruen is specifically musical communication ‘ 
We can approach an answer, I think, not by looking at 
sign language, symbolic language, and poetic language 
separately, but by looking at them all together; that is, 
by looking at what all languages have in common, irre- 
spective of the specific function that each may be per- 
forming by itself. All languages communicate. We have 
seen that what they communicate can be as diverse as a 
stop sign or a question, a s¢ ientific theory, or an emo- 
tional predisposition. Now, despite their specific diversity, 
a sign, a question, a theory, and a predisposition are all 
meanings. What all languages have in common, there- 
fore, is that they communicate or carry meanings. Mean- 
ing is the stuff or content that is communicated. 

“Meaning” is one of those funny words that everyone 
uses all the time without, often, being quite sure what 
books written about the 
and 


have been 
meaning ot lots of 
Each of us uses the word a hundred times a day at least. 
We speak of the meaning of a word, an event, an action, 
or a speech. We wonder about the meaning of God or of 
the universe. We seek after the meaning of life. This 
preoccupation with meaning, as far as we know, is dis- 
tinctively human. The dumb animals do not share it be- 
cause being dumb means ulfimately being insensitive to 
Meaning is rather the source of both the acute 


it means. Learned 


“meaning,” nonsense has too. 


me?ning 
sorrow and exquisite joy that are peculiar to men. 

What I've just been saying suggests that meaning is 
important. It doesn’t tell us what it means. But I don’t 
think that what meaning means is particularly mys- 
It means pattern, definition. The meaning of 
something is that which distinguishes it from other 
things, and which makes it worth talking about. Meaning 
is that which is stable or permanent, in contrast to that 
which is so fluid and changing and transitory that it has 
no meaning. Meanings are the things in the world that 
can be pointed to, formulated, shared, and conserved 
Chey are what we 


terious 


They are what we know and judge 
communicate to each other 

Let me illustrate these rather abstract sentiments by 
returning for a moment to signs, symbols, and images 
lhe meaning of a sign consists of the specific thing that 
it points to—like, say, the road to a particular city. But 
the sign has meaning only because it also excludes a lot 
of things—like all the other roads that would get you lost 
if you took them. The meaning of a symbol, similariy, is 
both inclusive and exclusive. A map, for example, would 
be meaningless if it somehow modeled more than just 
one place. An image, finally, has meaning because it 
represents a particular scene or event, thus arousing a 


specific emotion, and because it excludes other scenes, 


events, and emotions 

Are THeR: meanings in music ?—and by music now I 
mean not program music (which is really poetry in 
sound) but things like, say, Bach fugues and Beethoven 
string quartets. Well, there are certainly patterns in 
music, and if patterns are meanings, then there are mean- 
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ings in music. It is its patterns or meanings, after all, that 
distinguish music from noise. That is why we think of 
noise when we first hear some esoteric or avant-garde 
piece by someone like Schoenberg or Stockhausen. We 
say that it makes no sense, that it is meaningless, that 
we don’t understand it. But when we ask for understand 
ing or for meaning from music we clearly are not asking 
for information, or for explanation of some natural 
phenomenon, or for some specific remembrance of past 
experiences. All we really ask is that the sounds we 
hear have some recognizable connection with each other. 
We do not ask that they have a connection with some 
external object. That is, we don’t expect them to be signs. 
Nor do we expect them to be symbols. We don’t ask them 
to represent some natural structure or configuration. We 
do not, finally, ask that they transport us back to a hap- 
pier time, or that they help purge us, emotionaily, of 
some crisis once endured. Poetry and tragedy do that. 
What we do ask of musical sounds is that they bear- 

among themselves, internally—some recognizable relation 
to each other. We ask, in short, that music have form— 
melodic form, harmonic form, and structural form. It is 
its form, I think, that constitutes the meaning of music. 

But if musical meaning is as internal and self-con- 
tained as I have suggested, then what does it communi- 
cate’ If we think of music as a language, its elements 
are sounds. But if these sounds do not signal, symbolize, 
or picture anything, how can music as a language com- 
municate anything? The answer, | think, is that music 
does not communicate anything in particular. It has no 
well-defined message, in any common sense meaning of 
the word “message.” It does not point to or evoke a 
specific object or event. 

In failing to communicate in this direct and narrow 
sense, however, music is left free to communicate in a 
broader and more general sense. Since it does communi- 
cate, and since it communicates no particular content, it 
is left to communicate the fact of communication. Music 
communicates the fact that communication is possible. It 
says that even though some particular channel of commu- 
nication is closed, even though some heretofore familiar 
language seems no longer useful, communication as such 
is not impossible, language as such is not dead. 


So LONG As music, at least, continues to make sense, 
so long can we be reassured that the world is not wholly 
devoid of sense. So long as music conveys its ordered 
sounds, we know that chaos has not yet triumphed com- 
pletely. Most important of all, perhaps, so long as mean- 
ing continues discernible in music, so long can we labor 
fruitfully to broaden once more the shrinking area of 
meaning in the world at large. 

I began on a pessimistic note. | pointed out that there 
was another side to the bright coin of modern science, 
that many of the day’s tensions were its direct result, 
and that these tensions were threatening the communica- 
tive glue that holds civilization together. I suggested that 
this threat made us fear for our values, and brought us 
together to ask whether music held a key. That is the 
question implicit in the theme: can music serve as an 
instrument of communication in a scientific age? I have 
tried to offer one answer to that question, one key. I hope 
my answer sounds reasonable to you. I hope you will 
think that key fits. 
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The Music Specialist and the 


Classroom Teacher 


Charles R. Hoffer and Catherine A. English 


OR MANY YEARS now, the winds of controversy and 

confusion have swirled about the topic of the class- 

room teacher’s participation in the elementary school 
music program. So often, it seems, persons who ex- 
press themselves on this subject take one of two view- 
points: either that the classroom teacher cannot and 
should not teach music, or that the classroom teacher 
makes a wonderful music teacher and by all means should 
teach music. The resolution of the problem, it appears to 
us, is essentially one of discerning how the music spe- 
cialist and the classroom teacher can best work together 
to teach music, and what the roles of each should be. 

It should be made clear at the outset that the authors 
have assumed an active, supplementary, or complemen- 
tary role for the classroom teacher in the elementary 
school music program. This assumption is justified by 
the realities of the situation in which education in the 
United States finds itself today. One of these realities 
is the essential place occupied by the classroom teacher 
in the achievement of adequate musical experiences for 
the children. Few school districts have sufficient funds 
to hire enough music specialists to give the elementary 
school students 100 to 120 minutes of music each week, 
as recommended by the MENC. Furthermore, even if 
money were available in a majority of school districts, 
there would be nowhere near enough specialists to fill the 
positions, nor would there be a sufficient number available 
in the foreseeable future. Hence, the problem is not 
merely a philosophical one of who can teach music best ; 
it is a situation forced upon music education by the 
realities of the day. The classroom teacher is here to stay 
in the school music program; here to stay, that is, if the 
students are to receive adequate instruction in music. 

This statement should not be construed to mean that 
classroom teacher participation is necessarily a bad thing, 
and that the music specialists simply have to make the 
best of a dismal situation. This is not true. There are 
many good and compelling reasons for involving class- 
room teachers in the school music program. Good class- 
room teachers can bring music into the school day when 
it best suits the needs of the children, without waiting 
until the schedule demands it. Good classroom teachers 
can relate music to social studies, literature, and art. 
Music experienced in this way is more meaningful and 
rewarding to the children. Without classroom teacher 
involvement, the music program becomes detached from 
the rest of the school curriculum—an educational “side 
show.” When this happens, the students are tacitly told, 
“Music occurs only in the music room with the music 


teacher present.” Carried to its logical conclusion, this 


Catherine A. English is associate professor of music, State Uni- 
versity of New York, College of Education, Buffalo, New York, and 
hostess of the television series “Fun to Learn About Music” in 
Buffalo. Charles R. Hoffer is director of music for the Schoo] District 
of Clayton, Missouri (St. Louis County). He was formerly associate 
professor of music, State University of New York, College of Educa- 
tion, Buffalo 
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viewpoint says to the students, “Music has relevance and 
significance only in the music room with the music teacher 
present.” 


Some persons in their enthusiasm for classroom 
teacher participation have implied that the classroom 
teacher can teach just about everything in the elementary 
music curriculum; all that seems to be needed are a few 
workshops and a few words of encouragement from the 
specialists. Of course, workshops can be of considerable 
value. This type of experience is one of active participa- 
tion in the areas of making music, freeing those taking 
part of inhibitions and uncertainties caused by inadequate 
or overly formal, theoretical music training. In many 
instances classroom teachers have had doors opened to 
them during the workshop in which they found things 
that they could do easily and successfully. All this is 
good, but the point to be emphasized is: Fine as these 
experiences are, they are not enough to enable a class- 
room teacher to carry on many of the phases of the music 
program. 

Experience has shown that classroom teachers, even 
with workshops and encouraging words, have not been 
able to teach, single-handedly, a completely satisfactory 
curriculum in music. This should not be a surprising 
result. If it takes the music teacher four years of special 
preparation in college to teach music adequately, then 
the classroom teacher cannot be expected to gain any- 
where near the same teaching proficiency in a few courses 
or workshop periods. No music educator should fall into 
the trap of saying that the four-year special music prepa- 
ration was not, after all, really necessary in order to 
teach music! 

The word “average” is crucial in this discussion. Much 
of the controversy about the effects of the classroom 
teacher’s participation in the music program stems from 
the fact that teachers at the extremes of teaching ability 
have been cited as evidence of what can and cannot be 
done. True, some classroom teachers have had extensive 
music training and are proficient in teaching the subject. 
But equally true is the fact that other classroom teachers 
have almost no ability or interest in teaching music. To 
base the plans for elementary school curriculum on either 
extreme is a mistake. The average interest and ability of 
the classroom teacher must be determined as accurately 


as possible. 


Since the classroom teacher must, in most cases, be 
involved in the music program, and since there are limita- 
tions upon what she can do musically, serious thought 
must be given to finding what the classroom teacher can 
logically be expected to do in the way of teaching music. 
The proper definition of the role of the classroom teacher 
is the key to success in involving her in the music pro- 
gram. 

The relationship between the music specialist and the 
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average classroom teacher can be compared to the rela 
tionship existing between the architect-builder and the 
carpenter who works on the building. The architect- 
builder decides what the form of the building shall be, 
what materials shall be used, when they shall be used, 
why certain steps or materials should be used, and how 
each operation in the construction of the building should 
be carried out. The carpenter and his fellow workers 
(bricklayers, plumbers, etc.) merely perform their pre- 
scribed tasks according to the detailed blueprints and 
directions which are given to them. The carpenter is not 
simply told, “Build a building.” In a similar manner, the 
music specialist, like the architect, decides the form, 
materials, over-all timing, and general methods of teach- 
ing the music. The classroom teacher’s duty is to carry 
out to the best of her ability the specific steps in the 
prescribed manner. Like the artisan in the construction 
of a building, she cannot accomplish much when directed 
to “teach some music.” 


Turee ports are worth noting about this relation 
ship. One, just as the architect views his plans on a 
broad scope, the music specialist looks at a music class in 
its relation to the total program of music in the school. 
The classroom teacher can see only what goes on in her 
classroom, which is a small portion of the total music 
education experiences of her students. Unless properly 
directed she may duplicate the efforts of others, or omit 
important segments, or even teach something which is 
inimical to the program. Two, the relationship is comple 
mentary and supplementary. The specialist does those 
things which the teacher has not the training or ability to 
do, and the teacher handles music activities which cannot 
he worked into the crowded schedule of the specialist. 
The two roles are not in opposition to one another. In 
fact, each depends on the other to a large extent. Three, 
the relationship is not one of equals in the area of music 
education 
superior training must be the leader. The specialist must 


The specialist is the one who because of 


provide the guidance and assistance necessary for suc 
Without the 


architect-builder there would be no building, and without 


cessful classroom teacher participation. 


the structuring efforts of the specialist no real musical 
progress will take place throughout the school 

What are some of the activities that are a logical out 
growth of this relationship? Here are some examples 
[he classroom teacher can 


Continue work on and teach additional verses to a rote song 


which has previously been introduced by the music specialist 


Review familiar songs, especially traditional, seasonal, and 


holiday songs 


as the singing of the “Star 


patriotic 


Conduct opening exercises, such 


Banner,” or other ongs 
which the 


musk 


Spangled 
publishers 
books, and 


Learn a simple song from a recording, 


helpfully include with their basal series of 


teach it to the 
Teach a ( 
or flutophone 
w time-consuming for the 
instrument 


students 
melody instrument such as the tonette, songflute, 
too difficult 
teacher In 
better 
Because the class 


such an instrument is not 
classroom 
students a 


Learning 
average 
gives the 


struction on a melody 


understanding of the musical nomenclature 
room teacher is skilled in the teaching of 
alyzing the learning process of her students, she can help con 
instrument 


reading and in an 


siderably to increase the value of melody experi 


ence 
Provide enriching used or suggested by the 
specialist Such 


including games and the use of 


experiel ces 
might be 
rhythm 


activities, 
harmon 


experiences rhythmic 


instruments ; 
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experimentation, using the av‘ ‘arp, harmolin, or other chordal 
instrument; creative dramatization 

Fit musical experiences into the curriculum and _ activities 
of the classroom at the appropriate time and place. 

Previde listening experiences through the use of good radio 
and television programs, film strips and motion pictures, as 


well as recordings 


Set up a “Music Corner” that contains simple instruments, 
books, and other objects of musical interest. The children 
should feel free to examine the materials contained in the 
corner, and at appropriate times should be 
experiment with the instruments. 


encouraged to 


These nine activities indicate the type of participation 
that a classroom teacher can be expected to do success- 
fully. There are undoubtedly many more activities that 
could be added to the list. What is important here is not 
the particular wording or classification of the activities, 
but rather the principle which stands behind them. 


Is appition To the type of activity given the classroom 
teacher, the way in which it is assigned must be consid- 
ered. The procedures and activities expected of the 
classroom teacher must be carefully spelled out to the 
point that the teacher can understand exactly what is 
For example, the outlines of lessons 
might specity that the rhythm sticks are to play the rhyth- 
mic pattern, the triangle is to play the accent at the begin- 
ning of each measure, and the song bells are to play the 
descending scale pattern as it appears in the song. When 
actions with a song are called for, the outline should state 
if the children are to walk to quarter notes and run to 
eighth notes. If phrases in a song are alike, and this fact 
is to be brought out to the children, then the outline 
should so state. Never should the specialist in effect say 
only: “Follow up this song in the classroom.” 

The degree to which a classroom teacher can be of 
assistance to the music specialist will depend on the grade 
level being taught. Because the technical content of the 
music curriculum increases with each grade level, espe- 
cially after the fourth or fifth grade, it is only logical to 
expect participation by the classroom teacher to become 
more difficult with each advance in grade. Therefore, 


expected of her. 


classroom teacher participation will be most easily accom- 
plished in grades one through three. By grades seven 
and eight, junior high school music classes are depart- 
mentalized along with other subjects of the curriculum, 
and are rightly taught entirely by the music specialist 
who handles the more advanced music with the adoles- 
cent group. Certain phases of music teaching may be 
impossibly difficult for even the most willing and co- 
operative teacher. She may see a specialist teach part 
singing many times, and yet never be able to teach a 
new song in parts successfully herself, because of the 
“on-the-spot” part 
singing requires. Activities such as the initial teaching 
of part singing demand the greater knowledge and appli- 
cation of the music specialist, although in this case a 
review of a learned work can usually be encouraged if the 


judgments which the teaching of 


song 1s available on a recording. 


Pur error required on the part of the classroom 


teacher must also be considered. The teacher can be given 
the fundamental information necessary to teach herself 
an unfamiliar song from the music book. This requires a 
sizeable amount of instruction in a class or workshop, 
the exact amount depending upon the musical background 
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of the individual teacher. Even with the necessary in- 
formation, the average classroom teacher must still go 
through the laborious process of picking out the rhythm 
and pitches and gradually teaching herself the song. 
While this process is possible, it is not practicable. Very 
few classroom teachers are able or willing on top of all 
the other demands made on their time to involve them 
selves to such an extent in preparing a music lesson. It is 
easy to forget that there are many other areas in the 
elementary school curriculum for which the classroom 
teacher is responsible—language arts, social 
studies, art, health, etc. These areas, too, require much 
preparation by the teacher, and after the teaching day 1s 
done there is only so much time and energy left which 
can be used in getting ready for the coming day. The 
lot of the classroom teacher is not an easy one, and the 


science, 


music specialist must constantly bear this in mind when 


working with her 


Tue views presented in this article contain certain 
implications for music course work in teacher train- 
ing institutions. If the teacher is to com- 
plement or supplement the music program—a role felt to 
be most desirable—then her collegiate preparation should 
be directed to that end. The future classroom teacher, 
for example, should be taught how to sing with a pleas- 
ing tone and accurate pitch, and should learn how to 
integrate music with other parts of the curriculum. The 


classroom 


value of lessons involving the copying of clef signs and 
the writing and playing of Gf melodic minor scales is 
open to question in the musical preparation of a class- 
room teacher. The training of a classroom teacher should 
not be a diminutive version of that of the specialist. 
Different roles call for different preparatory efforts. 
Melodic minor scales and artistically drawn clef signs 
are justifiable only after the future teacher can do well 
those things which in all probability she will be called 
upon to do. 

Finally, the success of a common effort between the 
classroom teacher and the music specialist requires that 
the classroom teacher have: 

\ feeling of good will toward music. Music usually will 
not be taught successfully, if at all, by a teacher whose past 
associations with it have been unpleasant. 

Sufficient knowledge and skill to provide the musical ex- 
periences which are expected of her. The saying goes, “Ready, 
willing, and able.” Desire alone is not enough. 
undertake the musical ac- 
built by successful experi- 


Confidence in her own ability to 
tivities. A feeling of competence is 
ences in teaching music. 

The classroom teacher, then, must be able and feel 
able to teach some music, if the specialist and classroom 
teacher are to work together with maximum effectiveness. 
The establishment and retention of the proper relation- 
ship between the specialist and classroom teacher is the 
crux of a successful music program which involves both 
of them. 





Are You Going to the Conference? 


‘=. WILL BE a familiar question among MENC mem- 
bers between now and next March and refers, of 


course, to the 1962 MENC biennial meeting which will 
be held in Chicago from March 16-20 with headquarters 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. The State Presidents Na- 
tional Assembly will convene on March 14-15. 


“Conference” in the official title of the 


Benjamin C. Willis and Allen P. Britton 


Benjamin C. Willis is the Superintendent of Schools of Chicago 
and Allen P. Britton is the President of the Music Educators 
National Conference. The policy of the MENC for more than 30 
years has been to “borrow” Superintendents of Schools of MENC 
host cities as active General Chairmen of host city convention 
committees. 

In 1962 the MENC will have Mr. Willis as the General Chair- 
man. This will be no new role for the distinguished superinten- 
dent who was General Chairman for the 1953 MENC Eastern Di- 
vision meeting in Buffalo and for the 1954 MENC biennial meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

This picture shows Superintendent Willis and President Brit- 
ton in conference last May in Washington. 
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Music Educators National Conference has much mean- 
ing for music educators everywhere in the United States. 
It is symbolic of the spirit and purpose of the organiza- 
tion, which is to confer, exchange ideas, through con- 
ferences—all for the improvement of music instruction 
in the schools. 


The forthcoming meeting in Chicago next March will 
carry on the great tradition of all MENC programs 
begun fifty-five years ago when the first meeting of the 
Conference was held. It was called a conference then, 
and it is called a conference now. 


In 1907 at Keokuk, Iowa, sixty-nine charter members 
were enrolled. In 1962 several thousand music edu- 
cators will come to Chicago representing a membership 
of 37,000. Since 1907 there have been a Silver Anniver- 
sary meeting, a Golden Anniversary meeting, and liter- 
ally thousands of meetings at state, division, and national 
levels. The professional organization of music education 
has grown in stature and numbers through the oppor- 
tunities music educators, engaged in all areas and at all 
levels of education, have had to come together at their 
Conferences 


Members are invited to contact the headquarters office 
of the MENC, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C., relative to any specific questions which they may 
have concerning the program or hotel reservations. 

And so, “Are You Going to the Conference” and “T’ll 
See You at the Conference” will be very much a part of 
the Conference family conversation between now and 
March 16, 1962, the opening day of the 55th birthday 
observance of the MENC.—V.L. 
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Makers of the Complete Range of Open Pipe Voices 


— C Concert, Eb Soprano and G Alto Flutes, Piccolos 


THE 
INSTRUMENT 
DOES 

MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE ! 


Al Wright says: “Success in learning to play 
a musical instrument depends on several 
factors among them talent and a willing- 
ness to work, a good teacher and by no 
means least the quality of the instrument 
itself. An instrument that is out of tune or 
otherwise difficult to play can be a very 
serious handicap. An instrument of superior 
quality, on the other hand, is not only a 
source of pride and inspiration but actually 
helps the student toward a proper sense of 
pitch, good finger technic and a feeling 
for artistic expression. 


“The wise teacher therefore knows his in- 
struments thoroughly, along with the stand- 
ing of each maker in his respective field. 
He takes an active part in helping the 
student make a sound choice because he 
knows that of all the factors that make 
for success this is the one most susceptible 
to control. The instrument does make a 
difference.” 


Al G. Wright, president of the newly organized National 
Band Association, is director of bands at Purdue University. 
His outstanding musicianship, coupled with the fine per- 
formances of his groups, has won him and the Purdue 
bands world-wide recognition 


Band Directors: Ask your dealer to put you on his 
mailing list to receive copies of Armstrong's magazine 
Flute Forum —a publication devoted entirely to the 
interests of players and teachers of the flute. 











What Makes 


A Trumpet 
Truly Great? 


Be some it is a particular warmth — or brilliance — of 
tonal color; for others it is ease of response and ability to 
control. For still others greatness is measured in the “center- 
ing” of the tone and the manner in which it projects. Piston 
action, balance and “feel” are also important considerations! 
Whatever your own tastes and personal performance needs, 
you will find these sought-after qualities more consistently 
present in Holtons than in any other trumpet on the market 
today. And this, of course, is why the men who know brass — 
those who really know their instruments — almost without 
exception choose Holtons. If you have not tried a Holton 
recently, we predict you will have a truly exciting experi- 
ence in store. Make it a point to visit your Holton dealer soon. 
Illustrated: The fabulous Model B-47 ‘‘Symphony’’ trumpet, the stunning new 
“Galaxy Model” in flashing nickel finish, the best-selling ‘‘Super-Collegiate”’ 


with its exclusive-process Nikro-Bronze bell. Nearly a dozen other models 
from which to choose! 


FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKHORN, WIS. 





The Composer and the College Band 


IGHT YEARS AGO, at the third 
annual meeting of the College 

Band Directors National As- 
sociation in Chicago, I received my 
formal introduction to educational 
music. My Symphony for Brass and 
Percussion was given its first per- 
formance, and I was asked to serve 
on my first discussion panel, headed 
by William D. Revelli, and con- 
cerned with “The Band and _ its 
Music.” It was as a direct result of 
those two days that I decided to 
make this field a major area of my 
life’s work. So you see, this “Decade 
of Decision’* for CBDNA has co- 
incided almost exactly with my own. 
It is not my intention to attempt 

a summary of the developments of 
the past ten years, or even to strike 
a rough balance between what we 
wanted to do, what we have done, 
and what we have yet to do. Rather, 
I should like to project a bit into the 
future—a projection based not only 
on ideals, but aiso on the practical 
necessities that condition every day 
of our lives as working musicians. 
A most significant accomplishment 
of the past decade is the fact that I 
no longer have to dwell at any length 
on the necessity of attracting to the 
college band those men who are 
primarily writing, creative musi- 
cians. Even the merest glance at the 
list of composers whose work for the 
concert band is available today, 
either published or on rental, should 
be a matter of pride for all of us. 
Gustav Holst, Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Paul Hindemith, William 
Walton, Morton Gould, Roy Harris, 
William Schuman, Howard Hanson, 
Percy Grainger, Sessions, 
Vincent Persichetti, Peter Mennin, 
Paul Creston, Samuel Barber, Rob- 
ert Russell Bennett, Ernesto Le- 
cuona, Leonard Bernstein, William 
Latham, J. Clifton Williams, John 
Cacavas, Frank Erickson, Don Gil- 
lis, George Kenny, Joseph Wilcox 
Jenkins, Carter — surely 


> > 
Roge Tr 


Charles 


*Theme of the Eleventh National Confer- 
ence of the College Band Directors National 
Association held in Chicago, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 16-17, 1960. At this conference Mr. Reed 
was a member of the panel that discussed 
“The Band of the Future and Its Music.” 
His remarks at that time form the basis for 
this article, which also appeared in the May 
1961 issue of The Bandsman, published by 
G. Le Blane Corp 
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effective vet unohtrucive ctrenoth-— 


ALFRED REED 


THE AUTHOR is a Texan who has 
ranged the field of music from 
“short hair to long hair,” as he 
puts it. Two years ago he won the 
Luria prize for his “Rhapsody for 
Viola and Orchestra,” and this was 
preceded by arrangements for 
Glenn Miller’s Air Force Orchestra 
and the writing of many movie and 
radio scores. Mr. Reed has 
achieved much success as a guest 
conductor, composer, and clinician, 
and has shown keen interest in the 
College Band Directors National 
Association. 


these names speak for themselves. If 
I have deliberately excluded the ar- 
rangers from this roll call, it is 
simply in order to emphasize how 
important the concert band has be- 
come as a valid medium for the ex- 
pression of serious, original musical 
thought. And this list is neither all- 
inclusive nor static; it is constantly 
being expanded, both as to com- 
posers and works. 


We wave come a long way from 
the time when, musically speaking, 
there was only one band: a conglom- 
eration of wind and percussion in- 
struments that played for marching 
and parades, and also gave an occa- 
sional “concert””—mostly in the open 
air. It is another significant measure 
of our progress that there is today a 
differentiation in organization, in- 
strumentation and literature between 
the “outdoor” and “indoor” band, if 
I may so put it. And it is in the de- 
velopment of the “indoor” or con- 
cert band, especially at the college 
level, that the most significant of all 
progress is taking place: the bring- 
ing into the field of the respected 
men I have previously mentioned, 
and their work. It is here, also, in 
this field of the college band that the 
instrument makers have concen- 
trated their efforts for the highest 
quality. It is here that the level of 
musicianship is advancing higher 
and faster than anywhere else. It is 
here that the young and talented 
players and conductors have the im- 
mediate opportunity to experience 
large-scale ensemble playing and 
conducting—to say nothing of the 
excitement of having new music 
constantly created for them. 

But is this the end of our prog- 


music itself ic the heaviect af all Tr 


ress? Does the future hold nothing 
but more and better bands playing 
more and better music, on more and 
better instruments, and encouraging 
more and better composers to enter 
this field? I am certain that there 
are some of you, and not a small 
number, perhaps, who would gladly 
settle for such a prospect during the 
next ten years. I would, too, but 
only as the Jeast of what is now 
within our power to accomplish. 

The time has come for a long, 
hard, practical look at what the con- 
cert band really is, what it has been, 
and what it can become. And every 
point I am about to raise was also 
raised, discussed, and resolved in 
practical action, not by secluded the- 
orists but by the hard-working, prac- 
tical men of music: the composers 
and conductors, during the develop- 
ment of the modern orchestra. There 
is ample historical precedent for it 
all. 


Ler Me BEGIN by saying that, at 
one time, the orchestra and the band 
were both ensembles, playing ensem- 
ble-type music. And that while the 
orchestra graduated from this state 
fairly early, the band has remained 
basically an ensemble organization. 
What does this mean in simple, prac- 
tical terms? 

It means that there has never been 
any over-all agreement as to how 
large the band should be, as a basic 
unit ; even if there should be a basic 
unit at all. 

It means that there has never been 
any over-all agreement, on a purely 
musical basis, as to its instrumenta- 
tion; aside, of course, from having 
no violins, violas or celli.* 

It means that the vital problem of 
individual solo tone-colors, and their 
proper balancing against the instru- 
mental mass, in order to achieve true 
brilliancy, has never been really 
solved. 

It means that the importance of 
the differentiation in the brass color : 
the separating of the brasses into 
conical and cylindrical tone groups, 
and the balancing and contrasting of 


*There have even been a few bands in the 
past which had a section of celli, in addition 
to several string basses ! 
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nurce and mid-witfe and with similar 


them against each other, has not yet 
been grasped by the majority of con- 
ductors. 

It means that the problems of 
intra- and inter-sectional balance 
have never been solved, chiefly be- 
cause no one can ever be certain how 
many instruments of each kind be- 
long in each section, or what one is 
liable to find in different bands play- 
ing the same music. 

It means that because of all of 
these factors, the composer and ar- 
ranger of today must deliberately 
write down; not necessarily from a 
technical standpoint, but in the sense 
of planning their instrumentation to 
take advantage of only a limited 
number of sounds and tone-color 
combinations, those more or less cer- 
tain to be present in the majority of 
bands that will be playing their 
music. The irony of this situation 
hits all of us sharply: while the band 
has been shown to possess many 
more color possibilities than the or- 
chestra, the writer for this medium 
must deliberately not take advan- 
tage of them, must sharply restrict 
his creative thinking. 

\nd most important of all, since 
musical inventiveness today is so 
closely allied to individual instru- 
mental tone-color and its technical 
possibilities, the absence of practical 
decisions in all of these foregoing 
areas literally cripples even the com- 
poser's thematic inventiveness. This 
spells death for new, progressive 
musical ideas. It also explains why 
so much of the music written for the 
band today, at all levels, sticks to 
the tried and true familiar patterns, 
with the resulting sameness of sound 
and texture that has been the curse 
of so many conscientious band di- 
rectors in attempting to plan really 
interesting and varied programs. 

Well, what is to be done? 


Tue answer is that we must 
grasp the real organizational princi- 
ple that made possible the success of 
the orchestra as a definite, integrated 
unit. We must then apply this same 
principle to organizing the band. 

This principle is two-fold. First, 
there shall be one and enly one basic 
tone-color in the group. Second, all 
of the other tone-colors shall be con- 
trasted therewith, so that they will 
always retain their individual solo 
tone qualities, even in full tutts pas- 
sages 

In the orchestra, this principle has 
resulted in the strings, as a section, 
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becoming the basic tone-color of the 
group; and all of the ether instru- 
ments, woed-wind, brass and percus- 
sion, participating with but one 
player to a part. This is what distin- 
guishes the orchestra of today from 
the ensemble organizations of Bach’s 
time and previously; and what has 
made possible the creation of the 
modern symphonic literature, the 
highest glory of purely instrumental 
music. 

Now the reason that the strings 
have come to be the basic tone-color 
in the orchestra is no accidental or 
haphazard one. The strings repre- 
sent the most homogenous tone- 
color, throughout their entire com- 
bined compass, of any group of in- 
struments in the orchestra. This 
means, of course, that their tone 
quality is remarkably pure and even 
throughout their range. Also, that 
range itself is the largest in the 
orchestra, fully seven octaves. Last- 
ly, due to this evenness of tone-color, 
the string sound, in whole or in part, 
can become a wonderful background 
color, against which any of the wind, 
brass or percussion can be most ef- 
fectively contrasted, either as solo 
instruments or in groups. 


Coominc now to the band, our 
first question must be: Since the 
band has no strings, which tone- 
color can become the basic tone-color 
in the band? Which tone-color is the 
most homogenous throughout its en- 
tire combined compass, possesses the 
largest range in the band, is the most 
dexterous in negotiating all kinds of 
technical passages, and also has this 
ability to become a pure, even back- 
ground color for any or all of the 
other instruments ? There is only one 
answer: the single-reed, or clarinet 
tone-color. 

This clarinet tone-color, as com- 
plete and balanced in its own choir 
as the strings are in theirs, is then 
balanced and contrasted with the fol- 
lowing six other tone-colors in the 
basic band: the flute, or reedless 
tone ; the double-reed tone ; the sax- 
ophone tene ; the horn tone ; the con- 
ical brass (consisting of true cornets, 
baritones and tubas), and the cylin- 
drical brass (consisting of trumpets 
and trombones ). 

The next question is how to group 
these six other tone-colors so as to 
preserve their individual solo tone 
qualities, and make up a basic, bal- 
anced instrumentation. The answer 


is that except for the baritones and 
tubas, and except for the most pow- 
erful climaxes, there shall be but 
one player to a part en every other 
instrument, aside from the clarinet 
choir. 

Here is such an instrumentation. 
To begin with the clarinet choir, I 
would call for 23 players, divided as 
follows: 1 Eb soprano clarinet; 12 
Bb soprano clarinets divided into 
two, three, or four parts as may be 
necessary, 1 Eb alto clarinet part 
with 4 players; 1 Bb bass clarinet 
part with 4 players; and 1 contra- 
bass clarinet part with 2 players, 
preferably 1 Ep and 1 Bh. The flute 
section would be in either three or 
four parts, according to whether the 
composer writes for three flute parts 
with the third doubling on piccolo, 
or for three flute parts and a sepa- 
rate piccolo part throughout. In 
either case, there would be one 
player to a part, but two players sit- 
ting on each stand, so as to have each 
part doubled in the climaxes only. 

There would be two oboe parts 
and one English horn part, with the 
English horn doubling on 3rd oboe, 
if desired. There would be either 
two or three bassoon parts, as the 
composer may wish, but with only 
one player to a part. The saxophone 
family could have as many as six 
separate parts, depending on the ad- 
dition of the Bh soprano and Bb bass 
to our usual quartet of two Eb altos, 
one Bb tenor and one Eb baritone, 
again with one player to a part. 

There would be four horn parts, 
preferably with eight players, so 
that each part could be doubled in 
the climaxes. Three or four cornet 
(real cornet) parts, three or four 
trumpet parts and four trombone 
parts (three tenor and one bass), 
with all of these brass sitting two 
players to a part. They would double 
only in the climaxes and, at other 
times interchange, so as to con- 
serve the lips and strength of all 
the brass players, not just the first- 
desk men. The baritone part would 
have two players and the tuba part 
three; but, again, there will be a 
good deal of single instrument play- 
ing in both of these parts—especially 
in the sefter sections of a score. 

In addition to whatever percus- 
sion might be required, I would add 
two string basses; first, because 
there just is not any substitute for 
their pizzicato, no matter how well 
tuba players may try to imitate it; 
and, second, because of their very 
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effective, yet unobtrusive strength- 
ening of the contra-bass tones when 
the tubas are not playing. Inciden- 
tally, an entire book could be written 
on the subject of reducing the 
amount of tuba sound in the band, 
and what this would accomplish for 
the increased purity of the wood- 
wind colors, as well as the over-all 
brilliancy of the band in soft, not 
loud, passages. 

This is the band, I can honestly 
say, for which the finest band music 
of the future will be written. As a 
basic instrumentation, as an inte- 
grated unit with an almost unlimited 
variety of tone-color, widest tech- 
nical dexterity in all of its sections, 
and the true brilliance of individual 
solo tone colors shining through even 
a full ensemble passage—this new 
concert band will make our present 
groups, even the best of them, sound 
literally grey by comparison. It will 
be the band which the serious com- 
poser can approach with the same 
certainty and confidence he ap- 
proaches the orchestra, and which 
will stimulate him to new heights in 
creative achievement. 


Tuts brings us to the conductors, 
because decisions still are, always 
have been and always will be in their 
hands, and no one elses. The con- 
ductor makes the decisions, the most 
important decisions of all, and these 
decisions influence everything else 
in the everyday course of musical 
events. This is the meaning of Tos- 
canini’s famous remark, when he 
once said that in everything but 
music he was a democrat (spelled 
with a small “d’’), but in music he 
was a royalist, and he was the king 
He did not mean that he was the 
greatest living conductor, far from 
it. He was simply pointing out once 
again that the basic part of the con- 
ductor’s job, whether on the leve! of 
the New York Philharmonic or the 
six-voice volunteer Sunday School 
choir, has never changed: to make 
the decisions. To decide what music 
is to be performed, how it is to be 
studied and prepared, how it is to be 
interpreted and presented—decisions 
and decisions. 

In view of this, we are all the rest 
of us—the composer, the arranger, 
the publisher, the instrument maker, 
the equipment builder, the uniform 
manufacturer, and, most important 
of all, the students—we are all of 
us in the hands of the conductors. 
And this responsibility, together 
with the responsibility to the art of 


music itself, is the heaviest of all. It 
cannot be evaded or depreciated in 
any way without the quality of our 
work suffering instantly. 

The great conductor can _ be 
summed up in one phrase: a com- 
bination of high artistic ideals and 
the fullest development of talent, 
expressed through practical and 
fruitful results. I would also add 
to this a sense of humility in serving 
the great art he does; as doctor, 


nurse and mid-wife, and with similar 
dedication. Can you think of a better 
standard for a truly great musical 
educator—or for a better guarantee 
as to the successful outcome of his 
students’ efforts ? 

The next ten years with all their 
exciting promise stretch ahead—full 
of opportunity for us all to reap an 
even greater harvest of enduring 
artistic achievement. 

Let’s get on with it. 


The November-December Issue of the 


Music Educators Journal 


-N THE NEXT ISSUE of the Jour- 
i] NAL there will be some especially 
fine articles dealing with matters of 
professional interest to all music 
educators. The Editorial Board of 
the Music Educators Journal is 
pleased to report that there contin- 
ues to be an abundance of good 
articles submitted by members of 
the profession of music education, 
both in the United States as well as 
from countries in other parts of the 
world. The continuous flow, on a 
purely voluntary basis to the head- 
quarters office of MENC, of useful 
and thought-provoking material for 
the official magazine of the organi- 
zation is one of the great traditions 
and indeed symbolizes the spirit of 
the MENC. 

In addition to the usual profes- 
sional content, the official magazine 
ot the MENC will include in the 
November-December issue some spe- 
cial features : 


I. “What Music Educators are 
Thinking and Saying.” Digest re- 
port of the Interim meeting of the 
Board of Directors and the Presi- 
dents of the Federated State Units 
of the MENC. This meeting will 
have concluded at MENC headquar- 
ters in Washington as this issue of 
the JoURNAL goes on the press. The 
objectives of the Interim meeting 
were: (1) to provide an opportu- 
nity for leaders at all levels of the 
MENC organization structure to de- 
termine a well-balanced leadership 
program which can serve the music 
education profession; (2) to pro- 
vide an opportunity for leaders in 
MENC Federated State Units to 
exchange information and materials, 


to discuss common problems and 
programs, and to become acquainted ; 
(3) to provide an opportunity for 
official groups, which will be repre- 
sented, to hold special meetings on 
matters pertaining to their special 
interests. 

The report of the Interim meeting 
will include a digest which will be 
made by the Presidents of the 
MENC Federated State Units who 
were chairmen of the sessions. 


[I. The Conference in Chicago— 
1962 Biennial Meeting. Program 
information concerning the biennial 
meeting of the MENC which will be 
held in Chicago at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel from March 16-20, 1962. The 
State Presidents National Assembly 
will be held in Chicago on March 
14-15, 1962. 


III. 1961 International Society 
for Music Education. The initial 
report of the meeting of the Inter- 
national Society for Music Educa- 
tion will include the basic facts con- 
cerning the 1961 ISME meeting 
and a pictorial presentation which 
will give Journal readers an insight 
into the many and varied programs 
of ISME meeting in Vienna. Suc- 
ceeding issues of the Journal will in- 
clude some professional articles 
based on manuscripts presented at 
the meeting in Vienna on the fol- 
lowing subjects: “Music Education 
in the Schoels,” Karl D. Ernst; 
“Music In the World of Today,” 
Gerald Abraham ; “Choral Activities 
in American Schools,” Wiley House- 
wright ; “Comparative Music Educa- 
tion,”” Edmund Cykler ; “The Train- 
ing of the Instrumentalist,” Paul 
Rolland. 





Mr. Krell listens to the young student flutists. 


The Pros Can Help Your Orchestra 


LOUIS WERSEN 


RECENTLY a music direc- former bassoonist with the Philadel- studied there. We both felt that the 
dream came true. Top phia Orchestra, had recently re- gap between school students and 
musicians of the world signed after twenty years of active professional musicians was much 
Philadelphia Orchestra service to head up the Settlement too great. Our hope was to lure the 

hallowed grounds of the Music School. He knew the orches- orchestra men to our school re- 

ny of Music and came down tra men intimately. Many were on hearsals where they could actually 
a high school to coach school the faculty at Settlement. Moreover, supervise the sections in the com- 
tudents in orchestral techniques Sol knew our school pupils who positions for specific programs. The 
[he lucky kids were members of the Presser Foundation was approached 
hiladelphia Senior High School for funds to underwrite this experi- 
stra, comprised of the most ment. Happily, the request was 


} 


instrumentalists in the city granted. 
It was as though Micky 
had walked into the high Here 1s THe way the program 
| locker room to show the var was organized. Since the All-Phila- 
baseball team how to belt one . ’ delphia Senior High School Orches- 


‘ 


the fence. That's how our . . tra rehearsed each Tuesday evening 
ngsters responded to their musi \ from 7:30 to 9:30 o'clock, the pros 
idols. The results would cheer were invited to take over the sec- 
en the most skeptical Philistine tional rehearsals on Thursdays at 
happened in 1959. Here we ' the same time, for eight sessions. 
Philadelphia with a world Thirteen men were engaged: 
is orchestra right at our grasp. David Madison, first violin; Armand 
istened and we marveled, but DiCamillo, second violin; Leonard 
were almost afraid to touch. Sol Mogill, viola; Joseph Druian, cello ; 
enbach, executive director of The author (right) with David F. Gilbert Eney, bass; John C. 
Settlement Music School and a Madison, violinist of the Philadel- Krell, flute; Anthony M. Gigliotti, 
ted friend of the public schools, ee eee hae "ssedeat or- clarinet; Ferdinand DelNegro, bas: 
ur interest in securing the chestra. With professional coach- soon; Gilbert Johnson, trumpet; 


ing, the students have greatly im- : - 
ek te Gar ool 4 Mason Jones, French horn; Keith 


al diese ame Pay 
f tese muUsICia Ol, a proved in their performance. 
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3rown, trombone; Alan Abel, per- 
cussion. 

At the sectional rehearsals these 
experienced musicians taught finger- 
ings, bowings, positions, breathing, 
phrasing, fixed reeds, and passed on 
to the children the little tricks that 
simplified the most formidable pas 
sages. Their guidance generated a 
feeling that anything could be done 
well if one knew how. Who was 
better qualified to engender this feel 
ing than an “old pro?” 

Occasionally the men were invited 
to sit in the section while the full 


Arman DiCamillo, second violinist, con- 
ducts the student string section. 


Joseph Druian, Philadelphia Orchestra 
Cellist, listens critically to students. 


Leonard Mogill, violist, Mr. DiCamillo, 
and Mr. Madison are shown at a string 
rehearsal. 
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orchestra rehearsed for an _ hour. 
This was followed with a sectional 


rehearsal of one hour. 


Wate it is trve that private 
instruction is necessary for a general 
mastery of one’s instrument, it does 


not necessarily follow that this 
knowledge can equip a student to 
perform intelligently in an ensem- 
ble. It is not unusual for a gifted 
youngster to be at home in the Men 
delssohn violin concerto and com- 
pletely at a loss in the simplest 
passage from a Mozart overture. 
Techniques gained through pri 
vate study must be transferred and 
reapplied to orchestral requirements 
This skill is more or less a trade 
secret which only the great musi- 
cians of a symphony orchestra can 
pass on. It is virtually impossible for 
even the finest conductor to master 
the intricate problems of each in- 
strument, let alone the multitude of 
individual musical problems con- 
fronting each member of a high 


school orchestra. Assistance from 
professional players can not only 
overcome these problems and accel- 
erate the learning process but, more 
important, can add a professional 
lustre to the sound of the school 
orchestra. 

In 1960, the Presser Foundation 
made a second grant, based upon the 
success of the initial experiment 
We heartily endorse the project and 
recommend it to every school sys 
tem across this land of ours where 
a professional or semi-professional 
orchestra exists. It pavs to get ex 
pert advice from a pro! 


[The author is supervisor of music educa- 
tion for the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Pub 
lic Schools. A former president of the MENC 
Northwest Division, Mr. Wersen is now a 
member of the MENC Board of Directors.] 


Ferdinand DeiNegro, bassoonist, watches 
over three young lady students. 


Gilbert Johnson watches young trumpet- 
ers closely, helps make score easier. 


F. Gilbert Eney, bass player, checks the 
score for two student players. 


Gilbert Johnson, trumpet, conducting the 
wind sections of the student orchestra. 











IT’S MAGIC... 





John Kinyon magic! 


Here's what you've been waiting for... 
Book Il in the Band Booster Series. 


Last year when M P H introduced Band 
Booster, the band method especially designed 
for mixed instrument classes, it was acclaimed 
by band masters throughout the country. There 
was a small reservation in the minds of some of us . . . could a first rate band with first rate 
musicians be produced by this new method with its easy pacing. 





It was acknowledged that at the completion of Book | in the Band Booster method pupils 
were some distance behind those being taugh* by the Breeze-Easy Series, singly or in classes 


of like instruments. 


Here's where the magic comes in. John Kinyon, master craftsman that he is, has been 
able in Book II of Band Booster, to catch up and cross the finish line still maintaining the same 
easy pace so necessary for teaching mixed classes. 


See the magic for yourself. Band Booster Method, Book II is now at your music dealer! 


Condensed Score & Piano Accomp. . . $2.00 


Parts each 
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MENC helions 


National Officers 1962-1964 
Division Officers 1963-1965 


eo Music Educators National Conference will hold both national and division eiec- 
tions by mail. Official ballots will be sent to each MENC member who is eligsble to 
vote early in January 1962. National officers to be elected for the 1962-1964 biennium 
nclude a president, a second vice-president, and three members-at-large of the National 
Board of Directors. Each member will also vote for a president and second vice-president 
of his respective MENC division. The retiring presidents, both national and division, 
automatically become the first vice-presidents. 

A slate of six nominees to the Music Education Research Council will also be pre- 
sented to MENC members for confirmation. In addition, a proposed amendment to the 
MENC Constitution will appear on the national ballot. 

Presented on the next seven pages are the candidates for national and division offices 
(1962-1964 and 1963-1965 bienniums, respectively), and the nominees for membership on 
the Music Education Research Council for the ensuing six-year term (1962-1968). 
National and Division candidates were selected by nominating committees appointed by 
the respective Boards of Directors; MERC nominees were recommended to and approved 
by the National Board of Directors by the members of the Music Education Research 
Council 

Members eligible to vote iticlude active, special-active, life, contributing, and corporate 
members, conveying voting privileges in accordance with the stipulations of the MENC 
Constitution, Article III, sections 6, 8, and 9. Not voting: student members, partial 
members, and any member whose dues are unpaid for the 1961-1962 membership year 
(July 1, 1961 through June 30, 1962). Further details of the election will be published 
in the November-December issue of the Music Educators Journal. 

—ALLEN P. Britton, President 


Proposed Amendment to the MENC Constitution 


[He provision for the Editorial amendment to the MENC Constitution 
Board of the official magazine, the is proposed: 
Music EDUCATORS JOURNAL, in the Article IV—Editorial Board 
MENC Constitution at present is as Section 1. Personnel end Duties. The 
follows: Editorial Board of .4e Music Educators 
Article [V—Editorial Board Journal shall consist of not less than 
twenty members, one of whom shall be 
designated as chairman. It shall be the 
duty of this group to supervise the pub- 
lication of the Music Educators Journal 
and to act as an evaluation committee for 
articles submitted for publication. The 
Editorial Board may serve as an advisory 
committee in matters pertaining to the 
content and purpose of books, brochures, 
or pamphlets considered for publication 


The Executive Committee shall appoint 
an Editorial Board of not less than 10 
members, one of whom shall be desig- 
nated as Chairman. It shall be the duty 
of this group to supervise the publication 
of the Music Educators Journal, and to 
act as an evaluation committee for articles 
submitted for publication. The Editorial 
Board may serve as an advisory commit 


tee in matters pertaining to the content -— ya ; - 
and purpose of books, brochures, or pam- »y the MENC. The Executive Secretary 


phlets considered for publication by the shall be a member of the Editorial Board 
MENC. The Executive Secretary shall Section 2. Term of Office. The term 
be a member of the Editorial Board of office of each member of the Editorial 
Board shall be four years. Ten members 
: : of the Editorial Board shall be appointed 
tion of membership and insure wide- by the National Executive Commnibten at 
spread representation of membership the beginning of each new biennium. The 
on the Editorial Board of the Music Executive Committee shall appoint the 
EDUCATORS JOURNAL, the following Chairman of the Editorial Board 


In order te previde a regular rota- 





MENC NATIONAL CANDIDATES 


For President 
Wayne S. Hertz 


For Second 
Vice-President 


Roy 


E. Freeburg 
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Eligible members of the MENC will vote by mail for national officers to serve 

for the 1962-1964 biennium. The slate, chosen by the nominating commit- 

tee appointed by the National Board ef Directors, appears on this and the 

opposite page. Ballots, which will be mailed in January 1962 to all eligible 

members, will also provide for election of MENC Division Officers, as 
explained on page 57. 
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holds a 
master’s 


Atex H. ZIMMERMAN 
University of Michigan 
degree in composition and a Ph.D. 


Way: S HERTZ 


B.S. degree from the University of 
Illinois, Master of Music from 


received his 


Northwestern University, and Ed.D 
in music education from New York 
After years as 
supervisor of vocal music in West 
Aurora, Illinois, he went in 1938 to 
Central Washington State College, 
Ellensburg, where he is currently 
chairman of the Division of Music. 
MENC member since 1937, he has 
Northwest 


University. four 


heen president of the 
Division, and the Washington Music 
Educators Association, a member of 
the National Board of Directors and 
the Editorial Board of Music Edu 
cators Journal. He has contributed 
to Music Educators and 
Washington Education Journal and 
held many committee assignments 


Journal 


Roy : 
Oregon State College, University of 
Washington, Stan 
ford Universities, and holds a d 


FREEBURG was trained at 


Columbia and 

dec 
tor’s degree. Veteran Western mem 
ber of MENC, former president of 
the Western Division, he has been 
MENC work. He 
taught in Centralia, Washington. at 
the University of Montana, and is 
now coordinator of music education 


active in much 


at San Francisco State College. He 
has conducted choral festivals, di 
rected workshops and taught sum 
mer sessions in numerous parts of 
the United States. He is co-author 
of several music text 
books. At present, he is on sabbati 
cal leave to study folk music and 
music education methods in Europe. 


education 


in theory from Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has taught elementary 
school, instrumental and choral 
music in high school, served as head 
of the Music Department at Joliet, 
Illinois Township High School and 
Junior College, and is currently 
director of music education in San 
Diego, California. Summer faculty 
member at various universities and 
a co-editor of music textbooks, he 
has also been editor of California 
MEA News for eleven years. He is 
a past president of the Western 
Division, has held commis 
sion and committee assignments in 
MENC, and is currently second 
vice-president. 


many 


Rosert W. MILTON is a graduate 
of the University of Kansas and 
Northwestern University and also 
attended Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University and UCLA. Fol- 
lowing a five-year period of teaching 
in Kansas, he received appointment 


as instructor of vocal music at the 
Southwest High School in Kansas 
City, Missouri where he served for 
thirteen years. For the past eleven 
years he has been director of the 
Department of Music Education in 
the public schools of Kansas City. 
He has been president of the South 
western Division and was a member 
of the National Board (1955-1957). 
He is currently chairman of the 
MENC Secondary School Educa- 
tion Curriculum Study Commission. 


For President 
Alex H. Zimmerman 


For Second 
Vice-President 


Robert W. Milton 
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For Board of 
Directors 


Bernard Fitzgeral¢ 


For Board of 
Directors 


Clyde W. 
Holsinger 


For Board of 
Directors 


George Kyme 


Bexxarp FITZGERALD was edu- 
cated at Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music and Jordan College of Music. 
Since 1956 he has heen at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky where he is 
head of the Music Department. For 
16 years prior to this he had been 
professor of music education at the 
University of Texas, and held posts 
at the University of Idaho, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Jordan Col- 
lege of Music, and National Music 
\ composer, educator, and 


has served as conductor, 


Camp. 
author, he 
lecturer, and clinician in 20 states. 
He is a past president of College 
Band Directors National Associa- 
tion; has more than 40 published 


compositions and arrangements ; and 


was on the Editorial Board of Music 


Educators Journal. 


(iLyDE W. HOLSINGER received 


his master’s and doctor’s degrees 
from Northwestern University. At 
is chairman of the De- 
partment of Music, director of 
Choral Organizations, and teacher 
of voice at Manchester 
North Manchester, Indiana. In the 
past he has taught in the public 
schools of Berne, Indiana, and Day- 
He has often served as 


present he 


College, 


ton, Ohio. 
voice and choral adjudicator and 
guest choral festival conductor. Long 
active in the MENC, he is currently 
editor and business manager of The 
Indiana Musicator, official publica- 
tion of the Indiana Music Educa- 
tors Association, and is a past North 
Central Division chairman and past 
national chairman of the Council of 
State Editors. 


(aeorGE KYME was educated at 
Oklahoma State University, Colum- 
bia University, and the University 
of California, Berkeley, where he 
received the Ph.D. degree and is 
now supervisor of Student Teach 
ing in Music. He is also MENC stu- 
dent chapter sponsor there. He has 
taught public school music in Okla- 
homa, Washington, and California. 
He is currently chairman of the 
Music Education Research Council 
and editorial associate of the Jour- 

Research in Music Educa- 
Other offices have included: 
Western Division chairman of 
National Interscholastic Music Ac- 
tivities Commission; vice-president 
of MENC Western Division ; organ- 
izing chairman of MENC Golden 
Anniversary All High School Band. 


nal of 
tion. 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty-one 


JosEPH Ww. LANDON received his 
doctorate from the University of 
Southern California in 1959. He is 
now professor of music and chair- 
man of the Department of Music at 
Orange County State College, Ful- 
lerton, California; until recently 
served as supervisor of music for the 
San Bernardino City Schools. He 
has had much experience as an ad- 
judicator, workshop leader, educa 
tional consultant and author. He is 
immediate past president of the Cal- 
Music Educators 
served as_ vice - president, 


ifornia Associa 
tion; 
MENC Western Division; was state 
chairman, Music Education 
California Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel 
and was president, CMEA, 


southern section. 


Com 
mittee, 


opment > 


Ew H. SERPOSS is director of 
music education, Baltimore Public 
Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. Prior 
to this appointment in 1956, he held 
posts in Baltimore and High Point, 
North Carolina schools; was head 
of the Music Department at High 
Point College. For the past ten years 

often been instructor of 
education workshops; has 
served as choral director at numer- 


he has 
music 
ous festivals; and has been co- 
author of two books. 
the John Hay Foundation 
ship for the Summer Institute in 
the Humanities in 1960. MENC 
activities include: president of 
Maryland Music Educators Associa- 
tion (1959-1961), chairman, MENC 
Copyright Committee; and chair- 
man, MENC Election Board (1960). 


He received 
Fellow - 


Wictram RAYMOND sUR was 
educated at Yale and Columbia Uni- 
versities, and received the Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of Wis- 
consin. He is presently professor of 
music and chairman of music edu- 
cation at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. He previously was a vocal and 
instrumental music teacher in the 
schools of New York, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin, and for some years was 
on the staff of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin. In 
the MENC he has served as presi- 
dent of the North Central Division; 
chairman, Music Education Re- 
search Council; and member of the 
Editorial Board of Music Educators 
Journal. He is currently chairman of 
the Commission on Accreditation 
and Certification. 


For Board of 
Directors 


Joseph W. Landon 


For Board of 
Directors 


Emile H. Serposs 


For Board of 
Directers 


William Raymond 
Sur 
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For President 
Eastern Division 


Robert Marvel 


For President 
North Central 
Division 


Ceneva Nelson 


For President 
Northwest 
Division 


Bruce Bray 
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MENC DIVISION CANDIDATES 


FOR EASTERN PRESIDENT 


Rosert MARVEL was educated at 
the University of San Antonio 
(B.A.) and the Eastman School of 
Music (M.A., Ph.D.). His experi- 
ence includes teaching music in the 
public schools of Texas, at Trinity 
University, and since 1948 at the 
State University College at Fre- 
donia, New York, where he is now 
Associate Director of the Music 
Division. He has served as Eastern 
Division Research Chairman and on 
the MENC Committee on Contem- 
porary Music. He is currently a 
member of the Music Education Re- 
search Council. 


Harotp oreNDORFF migrated 
from his native state of Washington 
in 1946 to study at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Since 
1958 he has been chairman of the 
Music Department at the State Col- 
lege in Indiana, Pennsylvania. Prior 
to appointment to this post, he was 
chairman of the Fine Arts Division 
at Glenville State College in West 
Virginia. During the years he was 
there, he held many offices and com- 
mittee assignments in the West Vir- 
ginia Music Educators Association. 
For the years 1955-1957 Mr. Oren 
dorff was president of WVMEA. 


FOR NORTH CENTRAL PRESIDENT 


GENEVA NELSON graduated from 
Cornell College and Northwestern 
University, and has attended Colum- 
bia University. Formerly music su- 
pervisor in Cherokee, lowa, she has 
taught at State Teachers College, 
Valley City, North Dakota; Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio; and at 
National Music Camp. She is now 
associate professor of music educa- 
tion, School of Music, University of 
Michigan. Active in Michigan Music 
Educators Association, she has also 
conducted workshops and _ choral 
sessions throughout the North Cen- 


tral area 


Mary r. ToLBerT graduated from 
Ohio State University and Teach 
ers College, Columbia University 
and has studied at Juilliard and 
abroad. Now associate professor, 
the Ohio State University, she for- 
merly taught vocal and instrumental 
music in city, rural and suburban 
schools of Ohio; has been guest 
professor at universi- 
ties; and is author of several pub- 
lications. She has held many MENC 
offices including second vice-presi- 
dent (1958-1960), member, Execu- 
tive Committee; and president of 
Ohio Music Education Association. 


several 


FOR NORTHWEST PRESIDENT 


Bruce pray holds degrees from 
the University of Oregon and has 
studied at the University of Stras- 
bourg, France, and at the University 
of Washington. After having taught 
school music at all levels, including 
three years at Central Washington 
State College, Ellensburg, he is now 
music education specialist at the 
University of Idaho. He has edited 
the Oregon and Washington state 
music magazines, and has held nu 
merous other state offices. During 
the 1956-1958 biennium he served 
as chairman of the MENC Council 
of State. Editors 


Forest tL. BriGHam holds two 
degrees from the University of 
Idaho. For thirty-one years he has 
been in the public schools in Wash 
ington State, teaching music from 
elementary grades through high 
school. For eighteen years he was 
choral director at the John R. Rog 
ers High School, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, and is now head of the music 
department there. He has held nu- 
merous offices in the Washington 
Music Educators Association and 
Northwest Division of National In- 
terscholastic Music Activities Com- 
mission. 


For President 
Eastern Division 


Harold Orendorff 


For President 
North Ceatral 
Division 


Mary R. Tolbert 


For President 
Northwest Division 


Forest L. Brigham 
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Eastern, North Central, Northwest 


For Second 
Vice-President 
Eastern Division 


Warner Lawson 


For Second 
Vice-President 
North Central 

Division 


Charles H. Benner 


For Second 
Vice-President 
Northwest Division 


Mildred Forsling 


FOR EASTERN SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Warner LAwsoNn was educated 
at Fisk, Yale, and Harvard Univer- 
sities, and received the Doctor of 
Music degree from Hartt College of 
Music. In 1942 he went to Howard 
University where he is now dean of 
the College of Fine Arts. He once 
taught at Fisk University and was 
director of the Music Department at 
\ & T College. He has often served 
as judge and choral clinician and 
guest conductor at major music fes- 
tivals; has held numerous posts in 
National Association of Schools of 
Music; was Editorial 
Board of Music Educators Journal. 


member of 


L. emeen mc MILLAN _ holds 
graduate degrees from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She 
presently teaches at Boston Univer- 
sity. In the past she has taught and 
music in the public 
schools at Hastings - on - Hudson, 
New York, and Oxford, Ohio. In 
addition to extensive workshop ex- 
perience, she has been on the music 
education faculties of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, and Western 
Washington College of Education, 
and guest instructor, University of 
Michigan; is now on the Editorial 
Board of Music Educators Journal. 


supervised 


FOR NORTH CENTRAL SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


BENNER was edu- 
Wittenberg University, 
University of Cincinnati, and The 
Ohio State University. His teaching 
experience includes school adminis- 
tration and teaching instrumental 
music in the Wyoming, Ohio, Pub- 
lic Schools for nine years. Since 
1957 he has been on the music edu- 
cation staff of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He is past president of the 
Ohio Music Education Association, 
a member of the OMEA research 
committee, and was general chair- 
man of the Ohio 
Music in the Secondary Schools. 


( AHARLES H. 
cated at 


Conference on 


S. EARLE TRUDGEN took graduate 
and under-graduate work at Mich- 
igan State University. Before his 
present post as director of music, 
Lansing Public Schools, he taught 
in several Michigan schools. He was 
the first editor of Michigan Music 
Educator (six years) ; coordinator, 
1959 MENC North Central Di- 
vision meeting ; eight years co-chair- 
man, Michigan School Vocal Asso- 
ciation State Festival; is a member 
Joard; co- 
Union ; 
Music 


of Lansing Symphony 
director, Lansing Choral 
member, Editorial Board, 
Educators Journal. 


FOR NORTHWEST SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Mi uprep rorstine is a graduate 
of Nebraska Wesleyan University 
and Central Washington College of 
Education. She presently is director 
of vocal music at A. C. Davis High 


School, Yakima, Washington, and 
is part-time professor of music at 
Yakima Valley Junior College. She 
is minister of music for the North- 
Methodist 
numerous 


west Conference of 
Churches. Among the 
state offices she has held have been 
secretary and treasurer of Wash- 
ington Music Educators Associa- 
tion, and chairman of committees on 
vocal affairs. 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty-one 


JESSE Ss. FOSTER is a graduate of 
Pacific University and the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. Now assistant super- 
visor of music, Portland (Oregon) 
Public Schools, he has taught ele- 
mentary and secondary vocal and in- 
strumental music, and music educa 
tion courses at Lewis and Clark Col 
lege and Portland State College. He 
has been vocal affairs chairman and 
first vice-president of the Oregon 
Music Educators Association, and 
vocal affairs chairman and elemen- 
tary workshop leader at Northwest 
Division Conferences as well as con- 
sultant and festival adjudicator. 


For Second 
Vice-President 
Eastern Division 


L. Eileen McMillan 


For Second 
Vice-President 
North Central 

Division 


S. Earle Trudgen 


For Second 
Vice-President 
Northwest Division 


Jesse S. Foster 
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For President 
Southern Division 


Wallace Gause 


For President 
Southwestern 
Division 


Arthur G. Harrell 


For President 
Western Division 


John E. Green 


MENC DIVISION CANDIDATES 


FOR SOUTHERN PRESIDENT 


W ALLACI 


education at Ringling School of Art 
and Junior College, Florida South- 
ern College, Eastman School of Mu 
sic, and Florida State University. 
\fter teaching in elementary, junior, 
and senior high schools, he was ap- 
pointed director of music education 
for Pinellas County, Florida. A 
clinician and adjudicator, he has 
been active on committees in 
SMENC and MENC. He is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Florida Music 
Educators Association, past presi 
dent of FMEA and for eight years 
Vusic Di 


GAUSE received his 


has been editor ot The 


rector 


Tevinc w. WOLFE graduated 
from Iowa State Teachers College 
and received the M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. From 1940 to 1955 he was 
head of the Division of Music, 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, where he is now professor of 
music. He is author and co-author 
of many publications; compiled 
State Certification of Music Teach- 
ers as an assignment from the 
Music Education Research Council. 
He has been chairman, Small Vocal 
Ensembles Committee, and chair- 
man, Folk Music Committee, and 
held many Southern Division offices. 


FOR SOUTHWESTERN PRESIDENT 


ARTHUR G. HARRELL was gradu- 
ated from Nebraska State Teachers 
College and the University of Mis- 
souri. After teaching music in Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Missouri, and 
Kansas, he became, 13 years ago, di- 
rector of music education in Wichi- 
ta, Kansas. He founded the Nebras- 
ka Music Educators Association and 
was its president for six years; was 
president of National Interscholastic 
Music Activities Commission eight 
vears ; Missouri Music 
Educators Association six years ; for 
has been editor of 
Music Lists.” 


secretary, 


years 


“ 1 
Selective 


several 


NIMA( 


Pav strvus holds two degrees 
from Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, where he has been 
professor of music education since 
1947. He was awarded an Ed. D. 
from the University of Kansas. A 
former county supervisor of music, 
he has taught in several Missouri 
high schools, and was a member 
of the St. Louis Philharmonic or- 
chestra. He is a member of the Edi- 
torial Board of Music Educators 
Journal, immediate past president of 
Missouri Music Educators Associa 
tion, and is editor, Missouri School 


Music Magazine. 


FOR WESTERN PRESIDENT 


Joun e. creen, Ed. D., is chair 
man of the music department and 
director of bands at Long Beach 
State College. He is a member of 
the Western Division NIMAC 
Board ; Board of Directors, CMEA; 
president, Southern California 
School Band and Orchestra Asso- 
ciation : member Board of Directors, 
Long Beach Symphony Association. 
He is co-author of two books on 
music education and principal author 
of several precision marching ma- 
He often ap- 
clinician, and 


neuver band shows. 
pears as a conductor, 


adjudi itor 


FE. rot.in sILrtes is supervisor 
of instrumental music, Public 
Schools, Oakland, California. Long 
active in MENC, he has held 
many offices and worked on numer- 
ous committees in the California 
Music Educators Association and 
the Western Division, of which he 
is second vice-president. He was 
president of CMEA Bay Section; 
first and second vice-president of 
CMEA; has been coordinating 
chairman of many events such as 
the Golden Anniversary High 
School Band, Orchestra, and Chorus 
at the 1956 MENC convention. 


For President 
Southern Division 


Irving W. Wolfe 


For President 
Southwestern 
Division 


Paul Strub 


For President 
Western Division 


E. Rollin Silfies 
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Southern, Southwestern and Western 


For Second 
Vice-President 
Southern Division 


Bernard W. Busse 


For Second 
Vice-President 
Southwestern 
Division 


Robert E. Fielder 


For Second 
Vice-President 
Western Division 


Carroll A. Rinehart 


FOR SOUTHERN SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Be RNARD W. BUSSE completed his 
studies at Winona 
State College and 
Northwestern 


undergraduate 
( Minnesota ) 
graduate studies at 
University. He is presently associ- 
ate professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Earlier he 
taught elementary and high school 
music. Articles written by him have 
appeared in several professional 
publications. He has served in a vari- 
ety of state and Southern Division 
capacities, and is currently president 
of the Virginia Music Educators 
Association. 


Everet tT TIMM was educated at 
Morningside College, Juilliard, and 
the Eastman School of Music, where 
he obtained the Ph.D. degree. He is 
currently director of the School of 
Music at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. He has been a member of the 
Research Council of MENC, an as- 
sociate editor of the Journal of Re- 
search in Music Education, and is a 
past treasurer of the Louisiana 
Music Educators Association. He is 
a member of the Graduate Council 
of the National 
Schools of Music. 


Association of 


FOR SOUTHWESTERN SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 


Rosert E. FIELDER holds two de- 
grees and has completed major work 
toward the Ed. D. During twenty 
years as a teacher, he has taught 
band, orchestra and choir at all lev- 
els. He is now coordinator of in- 
strumental music in public schools of 
Abilene and director of bands in 
Abilene Senior High school. A past 
president of the Texas Music Edu- 
cators Association, he is now serving 
a third two-year term as Southwest 
Division chairman of National In 
terscholastic Music Activities Com- 


mission 


FOR WESTERN SECOND 


CUARROLL A. RINEHART was edu- 
cated at Ashland College and the 
Ohio State University. Since 1954 
he has been coordinator of ele 
mentary music of the Tucson ( Ari- 
zona) Public Schools. An author 
and contributor to publications, he 
has conducted workshops and taught 
at the summer schools of the Uni 
versities of Ohio and Wisconsin 
and the Idyllwild Arts Foundation 
Many vears a member of MENC, a 
past president of Arizona MEA 
(1957-1961); has held numerous 
educational and 


offices in music 


organizations. 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty-one 


HACKLER has earned 
degrees from Oklahoma City Uni 
versity and the University of Okla 
homa, and has attended Northwest- 
ern University. For 17 years he was 
director of vocal and instrumental 
music in Elk City (Oklahoma) Pub 
lic Schools. Since 1960 he has been 
special instructor in music at Uni- 
versity School, Norman, Oklahoma. 
He is currently president of the 
Oklahoma Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, and is a member of the 
American String Teachers Associ 
ation and other organizations 


‘ 
( AOLBERT 


VICE-PRES'DENT 


Lew J. wacract holds two degrees 
from Colorado State College, and 
has done graduate study at several 
universities. He is now Supervisor 
of Music Education in the Granite 
School District, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. A member of MENC for 18 
years, he is currently vice-president 
of UMEA and business manager of 
Utah Music Educators Journal. He 
is the author of the widely used, 
“Music Guide for Elementary 
Grades,” and has contributed arti 
cles to professional publications. He 
has had wide executive experience 
in the Western Division. 
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For Second 
Vice-President 
Southern Division 


Everett Timm 


For Second 
Vice-President 
Southwestern 

Division 


Colbert Hackler 


For Second 
Vice-President 
Western Division 


Lew J. Wallace 





Music Education Research Council Nominees 








Tue MENC CONSTITUTION, Article VII, section 3, provides for the nomination of 
members of the Music Education Research Council. “Six months prier to each 
National Biennial Meeting, the Music Education Research Council shall present to the 
National Board of Directors for confirmation the names of six members of the Society 
for Research in Music Education who, in the judgment of the Council, have made 
significant contributions to the objectives of the Society, to serve on the Research 
Council for the ensuing six-year term, said members to take office beginning with the 
opening of the fiscal and administrative year following their confirmation.” Presented 
on this page are the six members confirmed by the National Board of Directors and to 
be presented on the national ballot for confirmation by the members of the Music Edu- 

cators National Conference. 








Stephen M. Clarke 


Edmund A. Cykler 


Everett Gates 
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STEPHEN M. CLARKE graduated from 
West Chester State College and received 


Neat E. GLENN completed undergrad 
uate and master’s degrees at the Univer- 
his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from The sity of Wisconsin and the doctorate degree 
Ohio State University. Since 1954 he has at Northwestern University. After 11 
education at years of public school teaching and 16 
years of college teaching experience, he 

head of music education at the 
University of Iowa. He is vice- 
Iowa Music Education 


been a protessor of music 
Capital University. He has 
Ohio Music Education Association Dis- is now 
trict 13 treasurer, chairman of District State 


13 conference, co-chairman of the 1960 president of the 


served as 


state convention, chairman of the OMEA 
Committee on Research, and is currently 
OMEA executive secretary. Co-author of 
a song book, he has also contributed to 

» Journal of Research in Music Educa 
tion and Triad, official magazine of 


OMEA 


. 

Kom wp CYKLER is a graduate of the 
University of California and received the 
Ph.D. degree from Charles University, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. Now professor, 
School of Music, University of Oregon, 
was chairman of the Music 
Los City College 
and Sacramento 


he formerly 
Department 
$929.1944) 


Junior 


Angeles 
taught at 
College, the Universities of Cal 
North Carolina. He went to 

under a Fulbright Research 
(1955-1956); has co-author 
of one book, author of another. Once 
chairman, MENC International Relations 
Committee, he is now on Editorial Board 
Must Educat rr 


iformia and 
Austria 


(srant been 


if International 


EK venert GATES was trained at Drake 
and the Eastman School of 
Music where he completed his graduate 
work. Now chairman of the 
Music Education Department at Eastman, 
he previously was on the music education 
faculty at Oklahoma City University and 
was violist and assistant conductor 
f the Oklahoma City Symphony and con 
ductor of the Oklahoma City Junior 
Symphony Orchestra. A versatile com- 
poser, he also has much interest in mu 
sical acoustics, having had four 
experience as an engineer. He is chairman 
of the CBDNA Research Committee, and 
is Eastern chairman of NACWPI. 


University 


associate 


solo 


years’ 


Association; a past second vice-president 
of MENC North Central Division; and 
past secretary of Music Education Re- 
search Council. He has been advisor of 
numerous research studies in music edu- 
cation and author of a number of articles 
and one book 


Q. M. HARTSELL is a graduate of 
Berea College and earned his master’s 
and doctor's degrees from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is professor of music educa- 
tion and chairman, Department of Music 
Education, the University of Arizona. 
Formerly he was a member of the music 
faculty of Appalachian State Teachers’ 
College and Montana State University ; 
has been guest lecturer at other univer 
sities ; was state supervisor of music both 
in Montana and in Virginia. He has 
been president of the Northwest Division, 
a member of MENC Executive Commit 
tee, and national chairman of the MENC 
Life Membership Project. 


Lzo HORACEK holds baccalaureate de 
grees in music and music education, and 
a master’s and the Ph.D. degrees in music 
education. He presently is head of re 
search and doctoral studies in music edu- 
cation at West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown. Before his appointment to this 
post, he had experience teaching music 
in public schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties in the states of Missouri, Texas, Kan 
sas, and West Virginia. Long active in 
the field of research, he has done ad- 
vanced research in music education with 
E. Thayer Gaston and James Nickerson. 
He is a member of Phi Kappa Lambda 
and Phi Delta Kappa 


Neal E. Glenn 


0. M. Hartsell 


sb 


Leo Horacek 
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ASCAP are the initials of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, America’s perform- 
ing rights society. An unincorporated, non-profit 
membership association of the men and women who 


write this nation’s songs, the 


Society represents the cata- 
logs of more than 7000 
American authors, composers 
and publishers, and more 
than 50,000 of other coun- 


the music of America tries. The Society, which 


was organized in 1914, has 
always been dedicated to the protection of the rights 
of musically creative talent. The Society’s catalog covers 
every phase of musical literature: the popular songs 
of today, the standards of yesterday, the Broadway and 
motion picture hits, as well as the leading symphonic 


and concert works, school and college band music, re- 


ligious, folk and country music. ® ASCAP salutes the 


Music Educators National Conference in its important 
work of developing the talents of our American youth. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS 
AND PUBLISHERS 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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The Mechanics Necessary to Preserve the 


Music Program in Education 


Ml USIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE sponsored a panel discussion at the 
March 1961 convention of the American Personnel and Guidance Association in 


Denver, Colorado. 


preserve the creative arts in education. 


Chairman of the panel and first speaker was John T. Roberts, director, Depart- 
ment of Music Education, Denver Public Schools, and immediate past president 
of the MENC Southwestern Division. Appearing with him were Harold Keables 
and Edwin Stein. Mr. Keables teaches creative writing at South High School in 
Denver. An article about him entitled “A Dedicated Teacher’s Pursuit of Excel- 
lence,” appeared in a June 1960 issue of Life magazine. Mr. Stein, until recently 
dean of the College of Fine Arts at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
is now Dean of the College of Fine Arts at Boston University. Ralph Strouf, 
assistant professor of music at Denver University, was panel recorder. 


By John T. Roberts 

rHe responsibility of the 
schools to help children be 
iscriminating about the kinds of 
play, and listen to 
f the American people 
eded only by thew 
ind shel 


tremendous sales 


*y sing, 


thing, food, 
onsider the 


1d pianos, 


nstruments (organs at 


vell as band and orchestra instru- 


ments ) 


records, and record players 
f it were not for this appetite for 
usic, very few radio and TV sta 


ns would be in business today. We 
ymmercials for the sake 
er take the place 
nance of music or the 
uct will surely suffer. 
wys and girls of to 
enthusiastic and dis 
of tomorrow with 
being an 


he love of must impor 


int element in their gener il scheme 
ving 

[t is important that we all under- 
tand that aesthetic expression ts 
basic to healthy human behavior. It 
becomes, then, completely unessen- 
speak of music as 
something Music is 
the most adaptable and most per- 
vasive of all the arts. Children need 

ic, not primarily for self-disci- 


tial and false to 
“superficial.” 


pline, nor primarily for self-gratifi- 
cation—although these may be im- 
portant outcomes—but children need 
music for their normal and healthy 


development. 


Music suovutp Be TAUGHT both 
as a skill and as a body of knowledge 
with an emphasis on appreciation 
from the kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. By a skill I mean 
simply this: Boys and girls learn 
something and are able to make use 
of what they have learned. To be 
sure, the music class to be effective 
has to be a happy, pleasant experi 
ence; but we must remember also, 
always, that true happiness and sat- 
isfaction grow out of worthwhile ac- 
complishment. 

Expected outcomes of the music 
education program can be accom 
plished in so many ways and to such 
different degrees that a well-organ- 
ized music program within the cur- 
riculum of the public schools pro- 
vides as many activities as possible, 
on a continuous basis. The curricu- 
lum of the schools must contain a 
minimum time allotment for music 
that must be guaranteed. 

General music classes based upon 
singing, listening, creativity, 
rhythms, and playing simple musical 
instruments, such as the autoharp, 


The purpose was to emphasize certain points necessary to 


tonette, etc., should be required from 
kindergarten through the eighth 
grade, I would hope according to 
the following time allotment: 


Kindergarten 30 minutes daily 


Primary Grades 20 minutes daily 


aT 


Upper Grades 25 minutes daily 


one semester each 
grade 


Seventh and Eighth 
Grades 
Elective subjects in music: 


25 minutes twice 
weekly 


Instrumental Music 
(Grades 4, 5, and 6) 


Instrumental Music Daily 
(Grades 7 through 


12) 


Vocal Music and 
General Music 
Classes (Grades 9 
through 12) 


Daily 


The elective subjects in music pre- 
sent a problem not common to any 
other subject of the curriculum—in 
that a balance of instruments and 
voices along with a distribution of 
ability must be preserved to carry on 
the music class work effectively. A 
choir of all sopranos or a band of all 
clarinets would certainly not meet 
the musical standards of rehearsal 
and performance that the public is 
used to. (I am not referring to en- 
sembles. ) 

Classes in ninth grade vocal mu- 
sic, senior high school vocal music, 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Noblet 


BO it-m) leloli-labey-b celolalelal-Ma-laal ih m-1-) Ce iC Lalor lage me) meter ILa mr: Tale Mi ol-1e 
formance unequalled in any other Sax-System saxophone regard- 
less of price. From the Bd soprano through the Bd bass, Noblet 
saxophones possess a tonal beauty of true symphonic calibre— 
powerful, easily modulated, with a vast range of dynamics and 
beautifully in-tune through6ut their entire range. In workmanship, 
design and added mechanical features, Noblet saxophones offer 
unprecedented superiority in their price range. Whether for student 
‘ol am olae)i-t-S-1(elal- (Mmm) Loleli-l@me-t-b ce)2))(elal-t- Mela -la@melele-se-laleltale ME 7-Li0(-t-ee 
open new horizons of musical enjoyment. 


Mode/ 88 — Eb Alto Saxophone Moat! 87 Bb Soprano Saxophone 

Mode! 89. Bb Tenor Saxophone (Straight Model) 

Model 77 . Eb Alto Saxophone Model 97 Eb Baritone Saxophone 

Model 79 b Tenor Saxophone Model 98 . &b Baritone Saxophone 

Model 86 Bb Soprano Saxophone (Extended range to low A) 
(Curved Mode Model 99 Bb Bass Saxophone 


Viro 


Here is artistry in tuning, in construction, in uniform tone color, 
'olge}(-rondColam-lale Maal-loual- aller: 1m ol-1ai-tei defame t-lale Mi iel@e dal-Mhils-) ae luni) 
this is offered to the student at a price he can afford. The only 
American saxophone with all power-formed keys, the Vito Saxo- 
phone made in the United States, incorporates many advanced 
features not seen even on the highest-priced American saxo- 
phones. The Vito is a top professional-quality, refined Sax-system 
saxophone eliminating many of the problems which So constantly 
confront student instrumentalists. It permits them to progress 
quickly and properly with greater confidence. Supérb sounding, 
beautifully finished in every detail, the Vito Saxophone is a truly 
remarkable student instrument. 

Model 36K Vito Alto Saxophone 

Model 37K Vito Alto Saxophone 


G. LEBLANC CORPORATION + KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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(Continued from page 66) 
and all instrumental music must be 
elective and selective. The music 
teacher should have the opportunity 
to select students within a reason- 
ably wide range of ability for mem- 
bership in these classes. Counselors 
should give music teachers a list of 
those electing ninth grade 
senior high vocal, and instrumental 


vocal, 


music. The teachers should have the 
prerogative of accepting and assign 
ing students to groups for which 
they are qualified. 

It is generally understood that the 
music teacher may occasionally carry 
larger classes than the academic 
teacher for the sake of group suc- 
Equivalent credit should be 
given for time involved in the prepa 


public 


cess. 


ration and presentation of 
performances. Additional 

tional personnel should be provided 
when the time comes to relieve the 
problem of over-enrollment in 
classes. Classes which are small due 


instruc 


to specialized student needs should 
not be subject to rigid pupil-teacher 
ratio, but should be averaged or bal- 
anced with the larger enrollment in 
other classes. 


We must all do everything we 
can to promote a well-rounded edu- 
cation for the boys and girls of 
our schools by seeing to it that our 
school day contains enough periods 
to make this well-rounded education 
possible. Our secondary school day 
must consist of at least seven class 
offerings. Parents and students need 
to understand that through careful 
counseling and guidance boys and 
girls can participate in the arts con- 
the kindergarten 


tinuously from 
through the twelfth grade, and still 
prepare well for college and any 
chosen profession. To make provi- 
sion for this, it might be necessary 
in some cases to extend the school 
day. 

The American public is used to a 
high minimum performance stand- 
ard, not only by school and profes 
sional musical organizations, but by 
high quality, recorded performances 
which have most certainly been 
brought about by the music educa- 
tion program of our schools. 

Is there a radio or television sta 
tion anywhere that could do business 
without music? Are we to turn the 
music program over to the disc 
jockeys %,The public generally is not 
aware of the fact, but the mechanical 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty-one 


influences just mentioned sometimes 
exert a tremendous pressure on 
music teachers to produce a perfect 
performance. Even without the me 
chanical influences that exist today, 
the successful music teacher must be 
idealistic and possess musical in- 
tegrity that will not allow a single 
failure in any of his classes—not 
only for the sake of the music, but 
for the development of the person- 
ality of the child. 

Consider the traditional numerical 
grading system in use in many high 
schools, in which 75 per cent is pass- 
ing. Now, 
tune, America. There are 41 notes in 
the piece. Theoretically, 13 of these 
notes could be missed 
mically or notewise 
per cent right, or passing 

music from any 


consider the familiar 


either rhyth- 
and still be 75 
“Just 
passing” musical 
organization would make an audi- 
ence shudder. Now—when we add 
to the accuracy required in music the 
more subtle requirements of shad- 
quality, timbre, 
phrasings, and nuances of rhythms, 
the importance of each performer's 
responsibility becomes apparent. In 


ing, tonal color, 


other words, the music teacher can’t 
afford to parade his mistakes be- 
fore the public, and .he must find 
ways to help each child present an 
acceptable performance at his level 
of achievement. 


By Harold Keables 


As CREATIVE arts program in edu- 
/AXcation has its roots in language. 
\s both a sign and a symbol maker, 
as an agent of both expression and 
communication, man cannot escape 
his need for language, cannot indeed 
separate himself from his unique- 
ness as a man and as a user of lan- 
guage. Language is the essential tool. 
And though language as I employ it 
here is broad enough to include a 
straight line on a blueprint, a picture 
on canvas, or a note on the com- 
poser’s page, its principal means is 
the word. In the beginning was the 
word. 

\s an English teacher, I feel that 
the responsibility for a solid founda 
tion in the creative arts program 
rests with English instruction. We 
are the keepers and the trainers of 
language in its basic use—words. 
And so we are the hub of all the 
programs that have to do with ex 


MAKE CHRISTMAS 


MORE FESTIVE 
with MUSIC from 


B. F. WOOD 





The Universal Favorite! 


CAROL OF THE DRUM 


by Katherine K. Davis 


Arranged for... 
VOCAL SOLO .60 
ACCORDION SOLO .60 
SIMPLIFIED PIANO SOLO...... .50 


CHORUS 
SA SSA 
SSAA SAB 
SATB TTBB 

25 Each 


BAND 
Arr. Floyd E. Werle) 
FULL BAND—4.00 SYM. BAND—6.00 


ORCHESTRA 
(Arr. Ray Wright) 
SET B—6.00 


SET A—4.00 SET C—8.00 











Holiday Time 
is Time for 


THE CARILLON 


by Irwin Greenfield 


VOCAL SOLO 
PIANO SOLO 


Exhilarating Arrangements 
for Concert Orchestra 
by Ray Wright 
SET B—6.00 


SET A—4.00 SET C—8.00 





OUTSTANDING CHORUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


. . . TheEconomy Christmas Package 
for Every Club—Church—School 


NEW 


Collections arr. by Don Malin 
YULETIDE CAROLS FOR SAB (810) 


12 favorite carols 35 


YULETIDE CAROLS FOR 
YOUNG MEN (805) 
11 favorite carols for Two-Part 
Male Voices; TB 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS FOR 
YOUNG VOICES (800) 


15 favorite carols for SA 
PERENNIAL 
AS CHRISTMAS ITSELF 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS ARRANGED FOR 
3-PART WOMEN’S VOICES (600) .52 


YULETIDE CAROLS FOR TREBLE 
VOICES (705) 30 
Above 2 books arranged by Haydn Morgan) 


WOOD COLLECTION OF CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS (400) (SATB) 35 


The B. F. Wood Music Co., Inc. 


250 W. 49th Street * New York 19, N.Y. 
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NEW 


FALL 
CHORAL 


OCTAVOS 


From the Famous Hal 
Leonard Choral Library will 
be ready soon. . . ready 
for fail. If you'd like to 
receive copies of these new 
octaves when they are 
released, simply clip this 


ad and mail it to 


HAL LEONARD 
MUSIC, INC. 


64 East 2nd St., 


pression or communication. I am 
not sure that we English teachers 
always recognize our responsibilities 
or see the relationship we bear to 
the rest of the school program. But 
perhaps all teachers need to be re- 
minded now and then of the total 
interdependence of the school cur 
riculum and the respective role each 
plays. 

In no area, I suspect, have Eng- 
lish teachers been more remiss as a 
support and bulwark than in the 
creative arts. Drama and the theatre 
are usually an integral part of the 
English program. But painting or 
appreciating a picture, playing or 
listening to or composing music, 
and designing or performing or 
watching dance patterns carry a kin- 
ship with studying or writing a 
poem or short story or producing a 
play. Each has its special and dif- 
ferent techniques, but underlying 
them all is the creative process. All 
demand an exercise of the school’s 
most valuable trust, the imagina- 
tion ; and all provide for a healthful 
expression of the most 
neglected charge, the emotions. 


school’s 


In an era when the makers of 
national policy are preoccupied with 
science and technology, with the race 
for air and weapon supremacy, with 
geography, power politics, and ide- 
ologies, our schools need to keep in 
perspective the whole individual, to 
maintain in balance emotional as 
intellectual and physical 
growth. This is the work of the 
creative arts program. And the Eng- 
lish teacher can be central in pro- 


well as 


moting it—in defining the concept 


of creativity itself and pointing out 
its value in every culture, in analyz- 
ing its broadest manifestation in 
the literatures of the world, in giv- 
ing opportunity for ite own expres- 
sion in creative writing, and in 
working with guidance teachers and 
counselors in observing creative 
potentials and needs in the students 
he works with, and helping direct 
them accordingly. 


By Edwin Stein 


N AN ATTEMPT to suggest ways to 
I preserve the creative arts in edu- 
cation there may be the implication 
that they presently have an enviable 
and established position which only 
needs protection against the curricu- 
lar onslaughts ot technology, and 
the implementation of clear views 
of the values of the creative arts to 
man. In the United States we have 
made a great deal of progress in the 
arts. Our land has some of the 
finest professional schools for the 
arts in the world. We have devel- 
oped in the modern era many fine 
writers, artists and musicians. The 
arts in one guise or another have 
become a part of the public educa- 
tional pattern. There is considerable 
evidence that we may need not only 
to preserve the best of our present 
practices in educating for the arts, 
but also to develop new views and 
practices. 

The recent concern about educa- 
tion in America has stimulated con- 
siderable thought and writing about 


PANELISTS of the MENC sponsored meeting at the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association Convention in Denver, Colorado were (from left to right) Harold Keables, 
John T. Roberts, and Edwin Stein; and the recorder, Ralph Strouf. A condensation of 
the panel discussion is contained in this issue beginning on page 66. 


Winona, Minnesota 
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TUN in the BUNDY 
Resonite 
: Clarinet 


- ot Listen to Dr. McGinnis’ recording of 
Clarinet Contest Music and you will 
discover how astonishingly close the Bundy 
Resonite comes to the purity of tone and 
accuracy of tuning that have made the 
Selmer Sound the sound of the most 
demanding professional artists! What the 
record can’t show you are the important 
Bundy mechanical features that help the 
student play so much better, progress so 
much faster. Here are two of them: Keys, 
newly shaped for a better feel, are placed 
closer to the body of the instrument for 
easier playing; rods, screws and springs are 
non-corroding stainiess steel for swift, 
smooth action even with careless 
maintenance. But why not visit your Selmer 
dealer and inspect all the Bundy features 
first hand? Then you'll see for yourself why 
Bundys, Selmer-built and student priced, 
are the world’s biggest selling clarinets. 
CLARINET CONTEST MUSIC was 
¥ a produced by Dr. Donald McGinnis, 
Director of the Concert Band, Ohio State 
University. A 12-inch, high fidelity LP 
recording, it contains a program of 

- graded solos, easy to difficult, selected, 
° performed and discussed by Dr. McGinnis. 
Selections on Side A were performed on 
a Bundy clarinet, Side B on a Selmer. 


——— By 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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School Stand 


Designed Exclusively For School Use. 

@ Rolled Edges Around Desk 
Give Added Strength 

®@ Thumblock Automatically 
Locks Desk To Tube 
No Tools Needed To As- 
semble 
Simple Height Adjustment. 
No Thumb Screws — No Slip- 
ping. Feather Light Finger 
Pressure Releases Vertical 
Lock 

@ Friction Collar Holds Desk 
At Any Angle 


Ask Your Dealer For Special School Prices 


(W YEARS OF SERVICE TO 
THE MUSIC INDUSTRY 


KRAUTH AND BENNINGHOFEN 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


the arts in American education. 
Some are highly critical and chal- 
lenging others more complimentary 
and hopeful in tone. I would like to 
review some of this thinking and 
other recent developments which 
may give some indication of present 
problems and of the national artistic 
climate as a backdrop for our educa- 
tional practices in the arts. 

| Mr. Stein went on to quote some 
of our foremost thinkers in this area 
and discuss and relate their ideas to 
our present problem. | 


‘Tae svccestions which I have 
to offer for the counsellor can rarely 
be effected by him alone, yet the 
counsellor can be of great assistance 
in their implementation. Here one 
might interpret the counsellor’s role 
from a broader point of view. His 
function may very well include 
direct assistance in the creation of 
activities curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular for the benefit of the student. 
He can serve as an intermediary 
and observer between those directly 
involved in the arts and the admin- 
istratars in charge of the over-all 
educational program. 

The administration of a school, 
including its counsellors, must be 
sympathetic to the arts and have 
knowledge of those iundamental 
values which a serious study of an 
art can have in the development of 
an individual, apart, or at least in 
addition to those values which are 
by-products and only attendant to 
this pursuit. The development of 
discriminatory powers, the power of 
observation, sensitivity to beauty, 
the lifting of man one more step 
above and apart from mere exist- 
ence; the recognition of art as 
giving form and meaning to this 
complex world: These kinds of ex- 
periences and these realizations are 
not the promise of the dull dreamer, 
but the result of keen intellectual as 
vell as artistic ability. 

The counsellor’s attitude should 
reflect to the student that artistic 
ichievement can be on the same 
plane as other serious educational 
pursuits, and he must help the ad- 
ministration to develop a_ worth- 
while artistic program. The Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology is 
an example of an institution of 
higher education recognizing the 
value of the creative arts for its 
students. The arts are no mere 


diversion there, but an integral part 
of the scientists’ education. 


Tue mecuanics for “preserva- 
tion” of the creative arts might well 
include a broad and sweeping in- 
formational program aimed to clar- 
ify the values of the arts with those 
in influential position, as well as a 
penetrating look at the thoroughness 
with which we have prepared our 
teachers in the true role of the arts 
and the image of this role given to 
the public. This of course is some- 
thing for the artists in education 
to do. 

In higher education, as elsewhere, 
to implement the arts we must con- 
sider that the arts, like other learn- 
ing, take time, so there must be 
appropriate time in the curriculum 
or out of it—but somewhere within 
the day. And there must be reason- 
able physical facilities to house 
artistic activities such as studios, 
galleries, libraries, rehearsal rooms, 
workshops and stages. 

To me then the most fundamental 
mechanism necessary to preserve 
and to stimulate the creative arts is 
a true understanding of their value 
in the life of man by all who form 
our patterns of education and by 
those who counsel our children. 


. 


LETTER FROM A MEMBER. “My wife, 
our son, and I were certainly afforded the 
red carpet treatment on our recent visit 
to the headquarters. I was so much im- 
pressed that I decided immediately to 
apply for a life membership. Should the 
MENC be interested in building the 
number of life memberships in the or- 
ganization, I would strongly recommend 
that music educators be urged to make 
it a point to visit the headquarters when 
visiting Washington. If they can get out 
of the offices without feeling like a 
V.LP., they probably are not good candi- 
dates for either a life membership or 
a regular membership.” 


FROM A STUDENT MEMBER. “Just a 
short note to express my appreciation of 
the high quality of the content in the 
April-May issue of the Music Educators 
Journal. Specifically, I thought “The 
Shaping Forces of Music in the Chang- 
ing Curriculum” by Rohert Choate and 
“Music for the Talented: A Program in 
Action” by Walter Barnum were very 
good. Bergethon’s report of music edu- 
cation in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
was also of interest. Keep up the good 
work.” 

—GRACE ANNE MCILVAIN, member of the 
University of Wichita MENC Student 
Chapter No. 65, Wichita Kansas. 


MENC STUDENT CHAPTER SPONSORS 
and officers are invited to submit photo- 
graphs and chapter news to the MENC 
headquarters office, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The November- 
December issue of Music Educators 
Journal will have the next installment 
of Collegiate Newsletter. 
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ALL REYNOLDS 


With the recent purchase of eight Reynolds Double French Horns the entire Brass 
Section (above) of the famous Purdue Symphonic Band is now equipped with Reynolds 
instruments. The selection of Reynolds Brass was made after careful tests by Director 
of University Bands, Al G. Wright and his brass staff. According to Mr. Wright, 
“The high quality and difficulty of the musical literature performed by the Purdue 
Symphonic Band demands that we obtain only the finest instruments for use in this 
organization. We find that a richer sonority and a finer ensemble balance is obtained 


by employing matched sets of brass instruments.” 


PRODUCTS OF 
RICHARDS MUSIC CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Reynolds, Martin and Blessing Band and Orchestra Instruments 


Exclusive Distributors of Roth Violins, Pancordion and Crucianelli Accordions 


Elkhart, Indiana 
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PIANO BY BALDWIN 


at the request of Dora Zaslouvsky and distinguished 


young artists who have worked under her quidance 


FROM LEFT. ABBEY SIMO N. ZITA CARNO. DORA ZASLOVSKY. ZENON FISHGEIN 
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STATE MUSIC EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


1961-1962 CALENDAR 


STATE 
ALABAMA 


ARIZONA 


ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 
Bay Section 


Central Section 


Central Coast Section 


DATE 
September 23 
October 27 
February 23 
March 12-14 
April 4-7 


September 23 


March 
April 
April 


November 3-4 
November 18 


December 2 
December 9 
January 6 


January 13 
January 20 
January 27 
January 


February 10 


February 17 
March 3 
March 9-10 


March 15 
April 4 


April 6-7 
April 12 


April 21 
April 27-28 
May 5 and 12 


May 19 


October 
November 
November 


February 10 
March 20 
March 
March 
Mareh 
March 
April 12-13 
April 


April 15-18 


September 23 
November 4 
January 6 
February 24 
March 3 
April 28 
May 5 
June 2 
October 21 
mer 27 
arch 11 


March 12 
April 27 


January 20 
January 27 
February 17 
February 24 
March 24 
March 31 
April 7 
+ sag 14 

ay 5 


May 12 


Compiled from information supplied by officers of the State Music Educators Associations 
and cooperating organizations and institutions. Asterisk (*) indicates date (or place) has 


not been announced at press time. 


LOCATION 
Tuscaloosa 


Montgomery 


Tuscaloosa 
Tuscaloosa 
Anchorage 


Fairbanks 
Fairbanks 
Anchorage 


Flagstaff 
Tempe 
Tucson 
Tucson 


Flagstaff 


Flagstaff 
Phoenix 
Sierra Vista 


Thatcher 
Thatcher 
Phoenix 
Tucson 


Phoenix 


Thatcher 
Phoenix 
Tempe 


Phoenix 
Flagstaff 


Flagstaff 
Phoenix 


Tem 
Thatcher 
Tucson 


Tempe 


Little Rock 
Little Rock 
Little Rock 


Little Rock 


Hot Springs 
> 


Hanford 

Fresno 

Fresno, Reedley, 
Tulare, Bakersfield 
Fresno, Reedley, 
Tulare, Bakersfield 
Tulare 

Porterville 

Taft 


eee eneeeeteneee 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty-one 


EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 


Orchestra Division Business Meeting, Emil Raab, Department of Music, University of Alabama, 


University 

Alabama Association of Music Education Specialists Business Meeting, Kathleen S. Martinson, 1041 
Lakeview Crescent, Birmingham 5 

Alabama Association of Music Education Specialists Business Meeting, Kathleen S. Martinson, 1041 
Lakeview Crescent, Birmingham 5 

All-State Band, Chorus and Orchestra Festival, AMEA Music Education Convention, Business 
Meeting, Clinic, Wilbur Hinton, Department of Music, Auburn University, Auburn 

ww ~ Chorus Competition-Festival, Wilbur Hinton, Department of Music, Auburn University, 

uburn 








Business Meeting, Music Section of State Education Association, R. G. Boko, 4-G-1 Fairview Manor, 
Fairbanks 

AMEA State Music Education Convention, Clinic, R. G. Boko, 4-G-1 Fairview Manor, Fairbanks 

Festival, R. G. Boko and E. J. Grill, Lathrop High School, Fairbanks 

Festival, Jack McGuin and Mrs. Cora Kendall, Anchorage High School, Anchorage 


Arizona State College Band Day, Donald Wolf, Music Dept., ASC, Flagstaff 
Arizona State University Band Day, Harold Hines, Music Dept., ASU, Tempe 
University of Arizona Band Day, Jack Lee, School of Music, University of Arizona, Tucson 
AMEA State Music Education Convention, Business Meeting, Clini, Music Section Meeting of State 
Education Association, Pat B. Curry, 3405 North Jamison Blvd., Flagstaff 
or * Arizona High School Choral Clinic, Rod Zabriesky, Snowflake Union High School, Snow- 
ake 
Northern Arizona High School Instrumental Clinic, LeRoy Gibbons, Holbrook High School, Holbrook 
Central Arizona High School Band Clinic, Clarence Shaw, Washington High School, Phoenix 
Southern Arizona Junior and Senior High Band, Orchestra, and Choral Clinic, Harold Teak, Sierra 
Vista High School, Sierra Vista 
Eastern Arizona High School Choral Clinic, Jack Sweeney, Morenci High School, Morenci 
Eastern Arizona High School Instrumental Clinic, Jack Sweeney, Morenci High School, Morenci 
Central Arizona Elementary String Clinic, Clarence Shaw, Washington High School, Phoenix 
_—— Public Schools High School Honors Band, Max T. Ervin, Education Center, 1010 E. 10th, 
ucson 
Central Arizona Elementary School Solo and Small Ensemble Festival, Clarence Shaw, Washington 
High School, Phoenix 
Eastern Arizona Elementary Band Clinic, Jack Sweeney, Morenci High School, Morenci 
Central Arizona High School Orchestra Clinic, Clarence Shaw, Washington High School, Phoenix 
ae Music Festival, Harold Teak, Box 507, Benson, and Harold Porter, 3363 Christmas Ave., 
ucson 
Central Arizona Elementary Band Festival, Clarence Shaw, Washington High School, Phoenix 
.—_ Arizona Elementary School Music Festival, Roy Campbell, Flagstaff Junior High School, 
lagstaff 
Northern Arizona Music Festival, Solos and Ensembles, Eldon A. Ardrey, Director, Div. Liberal 
Arts, ASC, Flagstaff 
Central Arizona Elementary School Orchestra Festival, Clarence Shaw, Washington High School, 
Phoenix 
Central High School Music Festival, Eugene Lombardi, Music Dept., ASU, Tempe 
Eastern Arizona High Schoo! Music Festival, Jack Sweeney, Morenci High School, Morenci 
University of Arizona Regional Music Festival, O. M. Hartsell, Chairman, School of Music, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson 
State-Wide Planning Session, Pat B. Curry, 3405 N. Jamison Blvd., Flagstaff 





Reading Clinic 

AMEA Business Meeting, Ralph Atkinson, 1601 Pecan St., Texarkana 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, All-State Groups, A. F. Thomas, Jr., 105 
N. Division St., Forest City 

All-State Groups, A. F. Thomas, Jr., 105 N. Division St., Forest City 

North East District Festival, A. F. Thomas, Jr., 105 N. Division St., Forest City 

South East District Festival, Curry Martin, Jr., 602 Bond St., Warren 

North West District Festival, Edna Earle Massey, 2305 S. N St., Ft. Smith 

South West District Festival, Dora Jane erwood, 605 Quapaw, Hot Springs 

Central District Festival, Rexann Oller, 100 W. Vine St., Searcy 

Festival, C. S. White, 119 E. 20th, N. Little Rock 

State Junior High Festival, Walter Michele, 525 N. Washington, Eldorado 


CMEA State Music Education Convention, Edwin C. Kratt, 2348 Mariposa St., Fresno; Douglas 
Kidd, 1108 Bissell Ave., Richmond 

Board Meeting 

Fall Conference, Board Meeting, Festival Board Meeting 

Board Meeting 

Spring Conference, Board Meeting 

Solo and Ensemble Festival 

High School Choral Festival, Elementary Instrumental Festival 

Elementary Choral Festival, High School Instrumental Festival 

Board Meeting 

Fall Clinic-Piano 

Winter Clinic 

Elementary Festivals 


Secondary Festivals 


Elementary Fine Arts Festival 
Secondary Fine Arts Festival 
Spring Clinic 
Board Planning Meeting 
General Membership Meeting 
Honor Orchestra and Chorus Planning Meetings 
Honor Band Planning Meeting 
Honor Orchestra and Chorus auditions and rehearsal 
Honor Orchestra and Chorus rehearsal and concert 
Honor Band auditions and rehearsal 
Honor Band rehearsal and concert 
Junior High Vocal and Instrumental Festival 
Secondary Vocal Festival 
Secondary Orchestra Festival 
Secondary Band Festival 
Secondary Vocal Festival 
Secondary Band Festival 
(Continued on page 78) 





STATE 


CALIFORNIA 
Cont'd) 


North Coast Section 


Mendocino-Lake 


Section 


Northern Section 


Southern Sectic 


COLORADO 


CONNECTICUT 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA 


DATE 


May 15 
May 19 
May 22 
February 3 
March 31! 
April 3 
April 10 


May 2 
May 18 


2nd Saturday of 
each month, 


September through 


June 
. 
. 


September 1 


November 16 
January 18 
March 15 
April 7 

May 5 

May 12 
May 17 
December 2 
December ¢ 
January 13 
March 10 
March 17 
March 17 
March 31 
March 31 
May 19 
November 18 
January 13 


September 
October 
October 
October 26-27 
October 
December 
January 
February 15-17 
February 
March 
March 

May 


October 26-27 
October 27 
February 2-3 
March 17 and 24 


April 2-13 
May 14 


September 29 
October 26 
October 27 


November 15 
January 17 
March 14 
March 15-16 
April 26-27 
May 16 
June 


October 17 
November 10 
er sy 12 

arch 6 
May 15 


September 1 
September 1 
September | 2 
December 4 
January 4 
January 4 
January 4-6 
January 6 
March 3 
March 9-10 
March 9-10 
March 9-10 
March 16-17 
March 16-17 
March 16-17 
March 16-17 
March 23-24 
March 23-24 
March 23-24 
March 26-30 
March 30-31 
March 30-31 


March 30-31 
April 2-6 


April 27 
April 27.28 
May 3-5 
May 5 
May 10-12 
May 12 


LOCATION 


EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 





Monterey 
. 


Eureka 

Arcata 

Arcata 

McKinleyville and 
Arcata 

Fortuna and 
Ferndale 


Arcata 
Arcata 
. 


Sacramento 
Sacramento 
Chico 
Chico 
Chico 
Sacramento 
Sacramento 


Newport Beach 
>. 


Denver 
Gunnison 
Boulder 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Boulder 
Denver 
Boulder 
Gunnison 
Greeley 
Denver 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford and 
Fairfield 
> 


Newark 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 


Dover 
Wilmington 
Dover 
Newark 
>. 


Wilmington 
Dover 


: 
5 Oe: 


> 
Daytona Beach 


Board Meeting 

Solo and Smal! Ensemble Festival, Monterey Peninsula College 

General Membership Meeting and Banquet 

Humboldt-Dei Norte County Honor Music Festival, Eureka High School 

Secondary Music Festival, Humboldt State College 

Secondary Solo and Small Ensemble Groups, Humboldt State College 

Northern Humboldt Elementary Music Festival, McKinleyville and Arcata High Schools 


Southern Humboldt Elementary Music Festival, Fortuna and Ferndale Union High Schools 


Field Night 
Business Meeting 


Percussion Clinic, Humboldt State College 
Vocal Techniques Clinic, Arcata Union High School 
General Meeting 


General Meeting 

General Meeting 

General Meeting 

Secondary Instrumental and Vocal Festival 

Coast Section Elementary Instrumental Festival 

Ukiah Valley Section Elementary Instrumental Festival 
General Meeting 

General Meeting, Sacramento State College 

Band Reading Clinic, Sacramento State College 

Music Reading Clinic, Chico State College 

Spring General Meeting, Chico State College 

North Sacramento Valley Festival, Chico State College 
Golden Empire Festival, Sacramento State College 
Elementary Festival, Sacramento State College 

North Sacramento Valley Elementary Festival 

Golden Empire Solo and Ensemble Festival, Sacramento State College 
Inland Music Consultants Conference 

Mid-Winter Conference 

Festivals 


CMEA Business Meeting, Byron E. Syring, Monte Vista 

Band Day, Robert Hawkins, Western State College, Gunnison 

Band Day, Hugh E. McMillen, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Margaret Shaffer, 1605 Penn, Denver 
All-State Chorus, Roger Fee, Denver University, Denver 

Business Meeting, Byron E. Syring, Monte Vista 

Reading Clinic, Hugh E. McMillen, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Colorado Music Educators Climic, Ed A. Kehn, Box 283, Boulder 
All-State Orchestra, Eugene Hilligoss, University of Colorado, Boulder 
High School Band Clinic, Robert Hawkins, Gunnison 

All-State Band, Wayman Walker, Colorado State College, Greeley 
Business Meeting 


All-State Groups, Robert A. Spencer, South St., Danielson 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Robert A. Spencer, South St., Danielson 
CMEA State Music Education Convention, Harold M. Portner, 237 Reservoir Rd., Newington 
Auditions for 1962 All-State Band, Orchestra, Chorus, Robert A. Spencer, South St., Danielson 


Festivals 
Annual Business Meeting, Robert A. Spencer, South St., 


Danielson 


Elementary Music Work Shop, Elizabeth Crook, University of Delaware, Newark 

Annual DMEA Luncheon Meeting, David Kozinshe 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Edward R. Steiner, 27 Franklin Ave., Clay- 
mont 

Board of Directors Meeting, Edward R. Steiner, 27 Franklin Ave., Claymont 

Board of Directors Meeting, Edward R. Steiner, 27 Franklin Ave., Claymont 

Board of Directors Meeting, Edward R. Steiner, 27 Franklin Ave., Claymont 

All-State Band, Harley Hastings, 5 Meadow Lane, Brookside, Newark 

State Choir Festival, Starr Cole, 306 Delaware Ave., Gwinhurst, Wilmington 3 

Board of Directors Meeting 

Delaware Music Camp, Floyd T. Hart, State Supervisor of Music, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Dover 


DCMEA Business Meeting, Bernard L. Walton, 1335 Irving St., N.E., Washington 
Business Meeting, Reba Will, 616 Oglethorpe St., N.W., Washington 

Clinic, Walter Howe, 4501 Chelsea Lane, Bethesde, Maryland 

Business Meeting, Bernard L. Walton, 1335 Irving St. N.E., Washington 

Business ) SESS, Bernard L. Walton, 1335 Irving St., N.E., Washington 


FOA Board Meeting, W. C. Banks, Sarasota High School, Sarasota 


FVA Board Meeting, John Cooper, Riverview High School, Sarasota 

FMEA Board Meeting 

Clinic Auditions 

FEMEA Board Meeting 

FMEA Board — x | 

State Clinic, Roy V. Wood, Winter Haven High School, Winter Haven 

FEMEA Board Meeting 

District VI Junior High Vocal Contest 

District I Vocal Contest 

District IV Vocal Contest 

District V Bandmasters Association Contest, E. W. Williams, Winter Park High School, Winicr Park 
District III Vocal Contest 

District V Vocal Contest 

District VI Bandmasters Association Contest, Dean Mann, Taylor Co. High School, Perry 
District VII Bandmasters Association Contest, Donald Bradley, Paxon }!.gh School, Jacksonville 
District VI Vocal Contest 

District I Bandmasters Association Contest, be Hiegios, Key West High School, Key West 
District Il Bandmasters Association Contest, R. T. Kirr, Ft. Myers High School, Ft. Myers 
District III Solo and Ensemble Events, Bandmasters Association 

District Il Vocal Contest 

District IV Bandmasters Association Contest, Robert Drumm, Dixie Hollins High School, St. Peters- 


burg 
— VIII Bandmasters Association Contest, James Leonard, Choctawhatchee High School, 
alimar 
~~ III Bendmasters Association Contest, Richard Elliot, Parkway Jr. High School, Ft. Lauder- 


as Suse Orchestra Concert, W. C. Banks, Sarasota High School, Sarasota 
State Vocal Contest, John Cooper, Riverview High School, Sarasota 
Southern Division State Band Contest, Melvin Dean, Boca Ci High School, St. Petersburg 
State Orchestra Contest, South, W. C. Banks, Sarasota High Sc asota 
Northern Division State Band Contest, Melvin Dean, Boca Ciega High School, St. Petersburg 
State Orchestra Contest, North, W. C. Banks, Sarasota High School, ta 

(Centinued on page 86) 
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why top bands choose 
COURS) 


(Kwee-non) 
“background” 
WRGESS 


UPRIGHT BB’ TUBA UPRIGHT E° TUBA 


BELL FRONT 


Custom made in Pari 

tionally famous C€ 

finest French Brass to 

band requirement 

Superb tone easy to produce thr 
clear, unobstructed arm passages 
Designed for effortiess handling 

in concert o. on the march 

Lustre finished in hard lacquer witn hand 
ground nickel silver valves, nickel plated 
Prices igclude lyre, Covesnon custom silver 
mouthprece 


BELL FRONT 


MODEL X2168 


Noted for its deep mellow 
tones, easy blowing and fine 
intonation. Upright construc- 
tion, perfect balance permit 
even smaller students to 
play better for longer 
periods, without tiring. 


$450.00 


Also available is the Bel! 
Front model 8B» Tuba 


Model x2169/$495.00 


MODEL X2165 


Engineered with perfect bal- 
ance on a smaller scale but 
with the deep sonorous 
tones of the BB> for grade 
and junior high needs. Easy 
blowing with good intona- 
tion, rigidly constructed. 


$3775.00 


Also available in the Bell 
Front model E> Tuba 


Model X2166/$425.00 


B> BARITONE 
MODEL X2162 


Outstanding Couesnon Bell 
Front B> Baritone has rich, 
powerful tone... good in- 
tonation throughout scale. 
Rigidly constructed with 
hand ground nickel silver 
valves. Designed with angled 
valve section for easy han- 
dling, of fine French Brass. 


$250.00 


E> ALTO 
MODEL X2159 


Compact, weil balanced with 
angled valve section for 
easy playing and handling. 
Masterfully constructed of 
the finest French Brass, 
smooth acting, hand fitted 
nickel silver valves, with that 
superb Couesnon tone qual- 
ity and hand construction. 


$175.00 


4-Valve BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) 


movet x2179 $295.00 
For the name of your local Couesnon 
dealer write to The Fred. Gretsch 


Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 
Dept. MEJ-29C 


GRETSCH 
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STATE 


GEORGIA 


HAWAII 


IiDAHC 


ILLINOIS 


(INDIANA 


KANSAS 


KENTUCKY 


Paee 80 


DATE 


September 9 
October 
December 1-2 
January 6 
January and 
ebruary 
February 23-24 
February 23-24 
February 23-24 


March 21-23 


March 21.24 
March 31 


May 5-6 
May 


July 23-August 3 


May 4-12 


2nd Saturday of 
each month 


September 1-2 


September -October 


September 


November. December 


January 12-13 
March 15-17 


March 
April 13-14 
April 27-28 


November 24-25 
February 24 
March 16-20 
April 14 


October 14 
October 26 


October 26-27 
October 27 


November 16-18 


January 27 
February 3 
February 17 
April 7 
April 7 
April 14 
April 14 


October 5-6 
October 19-20 


November 24-25 
November 24-25 


January 

March 

April 

April 
ay 


May 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


NNR 
weeuwwew 


November 2-3 


February 16-17 
March 23-24 
April 14 


November 6 

November 16-17 
November 17-18 
November 17-18 


November 17.18 
December 4 


January 


March 
March 


March 
March 


LOCATION 


Milledgeville 
Nine Locations 


Atlanta 


Atlanta 
Individual 
Locations 
Dublin 
Rock Eagle 


Athens 


Honolulu 


Bouse 

Six Locations 

Six Locations 
District Locations 
Moscow 

Boise 


Six Districts 
Six Districts 
Three Locations 


Urbana 
Throughout State 
Chicago 
Throughout State 


Indianapolis 


South Bend 
Indianapolis 


Indianapolis 


**eeeeee 


Four Locations 
Des Momes 


. 
. 

Various Locations 

Various Locations 
rs 


Topeka 
Parsons 
Sahna 


Hays 
Dodge City 
Wichita 
Wichita 


Twelve Locations 
Two Locations 


Richmond 
Bowling Green 
Barbourville 
Somerset 


Murray 
Hazard 
Elizabethtown 
Henderson 
Covington 
Louisville 
Murray 
Ashland 


Bowling Green 
Bowling Green 


Bowling Green 
Murray 
Paducah 


Murray 
Madisonville 


Alexandria 
Richmond 


EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 


Fall Planning Conference, Joseph Kirschner, 786 Cleveland Ave. S.W., Atlanta 15 
Music Section Meeti of State Education Association 


Business Meeting and Read: Clinic, Jerry Newman, Music Dept., U. of Georgia, Athens 
— — igh Schoo! Music Festival, Jerry Newman, Music Dept., U. of Georgia, Athens 
istrict Clinics 


District Festival, Hoke B. Smith, Millen 

District I11-E and VI Festival, John W. ae. 112 Coney St., Dublin 

District IV Festival, Earnest McClendon, 226 Carroll St., Carrollton 

District I11-W Festival, Fred Allen, 3319 senna Drive, 

District V Instrumental Festival, Madison D. Short, gf; 606 King Arnold St., Hapeville 

District VII Festival, Jim Poolos, North Cobb High School, Acworth 

District VIII Festival, Steve A. Pyron, 1014 Cherokee Ave., Valdosta 

District II Festival, Nat E. Frazer, i 12th Ave., S.E., Moultrie 

District V Choral Festival, Madison Short, Jr., 606 King Arnold St., Hapeville 

District IX and X Festival, Gary Morgan, 157 Pine St., Commerce 

School Band, Orchestra and Chorus, Lloyd Tarpley, Forest Park High School, Forest 
Blatt, Campbell High an Smyrna 

GMEA State Music Education Conven 

District Instrumental Solo and Enecmble Fe Festivals, Robert Eakle, Columbus High School, Columbus 


Jumor High School All-State oy John Hambrick, Dublin High School, Dublin 

a a Conference of the Board of Directors, Joseph Kirschner, 786 Cleveland Ave., S.W., 
tlanta 1 

All-State Marching Band, Lloyd Tarpiey, Forest Park High School, Forest Park 


HMEA Festival, Sadao Odo, 634 University Ave., Honolulu; Floyd Uchima, 2720 Poelua St., 
Honolulu 
HMEA Business Meeting 


IMEA Board Business Meeting, Wesley R. Baker, 120 So. 7th, Montpelier 
Music Section Meeting of State Education Association 
oe Business Meetings of Interscholastic Activities 
linics 
Music Educators Conference for the Superior Student, Bruce Bray, University of Idaho, Moscow 
— Education Convention, All-State Groups, Henry Von Der Heide, Boise City Schools, 


Competition Festivals 
Competition Festivals 
Regional Competition Festivals 


IMEA State Convention, Illinois All-State Music Activity, Bruce Houseknecht, High School, Joliet 
IHSA District Solo and Ensemble Contests 

IMEA Meeting in conjunction with MENC Biennial National Meeting 

IHSA State Solo, E le, and Org ion C 





Marching and cuates 

IMEA State Music ucation Convention, Business Meeting, Indiana State Orchestra Association, 
Donald Neal, Bloomington High School, Bloomington 

North Central Division Music Section Meeting 

State Music Education Convention, Business Meeting, Indiana School Music Association, Crystal 
Rybolt, Marion High School, Marion 

State Music Education Convention, Indiana Music Educators Conference,Wilburn Elrod, Richmond y 
Senior High School, Whitewater Bivd., Richmond; Cecil R. Deardorff, South Bend / 

Piano, Vocal, String——Solo and Ensemble / 

District Instrumental Solo and Ensernble Contests 

State Instrumental Solo and Ensemble Contest 7 

State Organization Auditions for BB, C, CC 4. 

State Auditions for A, AA, B Choral Organizations 

State Organization Auditions for A, AA, B Instrumental Organizations ] 

State Auditions for Grade and Junior High Instrumental Organizations 


Choral Clinic, Jane Ruby, Box 188, Fairfield 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Clinic, Marion Marr Knudsen, Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines; Neal Glenn, State University of lowa, lowa City 

IMEA Music Education Convention, Clinic, All-State Groups, Marion Marr Knudsen, Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines; Neal Glenn, State University of lowa, Iowa City. i 

Contest, lowa High School Music Association with lowa Music Education Association, L. A. Logan, 


Board Meeting 

Reading Band Clinic, Mark Kelley, 512 Harper Avenue, Centerville 
Small Group Contests, L. A. Logan, Shenandoah 

Large Group Contests, L. A. Logan, Shenandoah 

Board Meeting 

lowa i Association Convention and Clinic 


Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Elbert M. Fly, 1156 Mulvane, T: 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Gerald Blanchard, 706 Normal , 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Nelson S. King, 1605 L St., Belleville 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Lonn Richards, 309 W. Maple, Oberlin 

~~ Section Meeting of State Education Association, Don D. Threlkeld, 701 E. Laurel, Garden 

ity 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Albert Lyle Dilley, 619 Morningside Dr., 
Well 

KMEA State Music Education Convention, Dean B. Owen, Dighton 

District Festivals 

State Festivals 


Central District Meeting, Richard Borchardt, Lexington 
Third District Meeting, Robert Walker, Central City 
U Cumberland District Meeti Lois Treadway, Barbourville 
iddle Cumberland District, Don fone 
First District Meeting, Richard Farrell, Murray 
Upper Kentucky River District Meeting, Warren Brewer, Jenkins 
Fourth District Meeting, Kenneth Neidig, Elizabethtown 
Second District Meeting, Dean Dowdy, ville 
Northern District Meeting, Thomas Gentil, Dayton 
Fifth District Meeting, Eugene Davis, a High School, Louisville 
State Choral Festival, Josiah Darnall, College Station, Murray State College, Murray 
tern District Meeting, Calvin White, Ashland 
KMEA State Music Education Convention, Claude Rose, Western State College, Bowling Green 
All-State Orchestra and Chorus, James Godfrey, Western State College, Bowling Green; Hazel 
Carver, City ——- Russellville 
Business ~~ Darnall, College Station, Murray 
‘State Band "Festival, Josiah Darnall, College Station, Murray State College, Murray 
State String Orchestra Festival, Josiah Darnall, College Station, Murray State College, Mur- 


ray 
Murray Region of the Kentucky State Contest, Richard Farrell, College Station, Murray 
—— Region of the Kentucky State Contest, Dean Dowdy, Madisonville High School, Madi- 
sonville 
a ~~ Region of the State Contest, Ashley Ward, Campbell County High School, 


Richmond Region of the Kentucky State Contest, D. J. Carty, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond 
(Continued on page 82) 
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NO OTHER STUDIO UPRIGHT 
COMBINES 
ALL THESE EXTRA FEATURES 


1 The Storytone Mahogany Sounding Board 
unconditionally guaranteed against 
cracking or splitting for fifty years. 










Agraffes throughout the entire base, 
instead of plate pins. 







Six hardwood posts, each 315” x 2%,” 


Full copper-wound bass strings. 






Reinforced hammers to provide many extra 





years of original performance. 






Sustaining bass—three working pedals. 










Hand-fitted actions—direct-blow. 





Double tone escapement for grand-piano 


volume. 







Damp-proofed action for permanence of 





correct touch. 






10 Waterproof glue methods used in both 





corestock and veneer gluing. 






11 Top and fallboard locks, optional if desired. 






WHY more schools 
7 buy more highest-priced 
Story & Clark Uprights! 


T HE STORY & CLARK School Upright is one musical education. It gives the concise facts as to 
of the most expensive pianos in our entire line. exactly where and how Story & Clark School Pianos 
Our School pianos include many costly extra fea- are superior to any others. You will find it enlight- 
tures found in NO other studio Upright. ening and interesting. Use the coupon below. 


Why does Story & Clark exactly reverse the policy 


of other piano manufacturers—and especially since 
many schools are required to buy the cheapest 
pianos offered? PIANO COMPANY 

The reason is our conviction, shared by many 


‘ Instruments of Quality—by One Family—for 104 years 
educators, that no student or teacher can achieve 


his highest potential, using inferior tools which be- SOPHO SHHHSHHH THESES SESE SEE EEESESEEEEE EOS 
‘ é 2 
come progressively less and less satisfactory. e Story & Clark Piano Co. (Department E) 
: ’ . ' $ 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Story & Clark believes that such handicaps are * Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way, 
not imposed on the teachers or students in any e Please send me: 
e . 9. “ - - . , ” 
other phase of education, and that they defeat ¢ QO 12-page book “How To Buy Pianos For Your School. 
t Sag . e LJ Economical plans for financing school pianos. 
the very purposes for which music is taught. . 
, . A — —" 
If you subscribe to these thoughts, please write for ° 
the booklet “How To Buy Pianos For Your School.” ms Street_____ — -— a 
It explains why quality pianos are necessary for good . A ___Zone__ State 
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STATE 


KENTUCKY 
Corit'd 


LOUISIANA 


MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 


DATE 


LOCATION 


EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 





April 


April 
April 
April 
April 4-6 


May 


September 9 
October 19.21 


November 19.21 


November 18-21 
November 19.21 


December 2 
December 9 
January 13 
February 14 


February 16 
February 24 


February 24 
February 27 
March 1-3 
March 2-3 
March 7-10 
March 13-17 


March 14-16 
March 21.24 


March 24 
March 30-31 
March 

April 3-6 


April 4-7 


April 25-28 


October 5-6 


October 14 
November 18 
February 10 
April 5-7 

ay 5 
May 12 
May 19 
June 2 


October 17-19 
October 18-19 
October 19-20 


February 9-11 


February 9-11 

April 5 

April 7 

April 13-14 
ay 4 


September 6 
September 14 
September 27 
November 2 3 
December 9 
January 13 
January 19-20 


April 11.14 
May 5 
May 12 
May 

May 


October 13-14 
January 12-13 


May 11-12 


September 23 
October 19-20 
January 26-27 


February, Mar: 


April, May 
ay 


September 8 
September 9 


April 13-14 
April 27-28 


January 11-13 


h 


Bowling Green 
Louisville 
Lexington 
Morehead 
Louisville 


Pikeville 


Alexandria 
Natchitoches 
Shreveport 


Alexandra 
Natchitoches 


Lake Charles 
Ruston 


Ruston 
Lafayette 


Thibedaux 
Baton Rouge 
Lafayette 
Hammond 
Natchitoches 


Lewiston 


Portland 
South Portland 


> 
Westbrook 
>. 


Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Frederick 


Frederick 
College Park 


College Park 
College Park 
College Park 


Easthampton 
. 


East Lansing 
Ann Arbor 


Ypsilanti 


Minneapolis 


Minneapolis 





— Green — of the Kentucky State Contest, Claude Rose, Western Kentucky State Col- 
Louisville Region of the State Contest, Robert Whitney, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Lexington Region of the State Contest, Thomas Siwicki, Paris City Schools, Paris 
yb of tne State Con cst, Monroe Wicker, Morehead State College, Morehead 
Music Section pais of State Education Association, All-State Band, Eugene 
Davis, Atharten High School, Louisville 
Pikeville Region of the State Contest, William Hunter, Pikeville College, Pikeville 


Board Meeting, Walter C. Minniear, 2610 Betty, Shrev: t 
Vocal Clinic, loseph Carlucci, Chairman, Northwestern State College. Natchitoches 
LMEA State Music Education Convention, Business Meeting, Walter C. Minniear, 2610 Betty 


Shreveport 
All-Stete Band, Richard McCluggage, Box 745, Vivian 
All-State Chorus, Clifford Caillouet, 909 Iberia, Franklin 
District VII tag F. Galliano, Chairman, Francis T. Nicholls State College 
District I Marc Barnes, Ruston High, Ruston 
Business Meeting of of the Board, Walter C. Minniear, 2610 Betty, Shreveport 
~~ i ~ Solo and Ensemble Contest-Festival, Joseph Casterch, Northwestern State College, 
jatchitoches 
District V Solo and Ensemble Contest-Festival, Ralph Squires, McNeese State College, Lake Charles 
District I Solo and Ensemble Contest-Festival, Oscar Barnes, Ruston; Co-Chairmen—Joe Shepard 
ey Ty Louisiana Tech; Edith Cotton (Vocal) Louisiana Tech 
District I Solo and Ensemble Contest-Festival, Oscar Barnes, Ruston 
— Ill —< and Ensembie Contest -Festival, Willis Ducrest, University of Southwestern Louisi- 


District vil i Vernon F. Galliano, Francis T. Nicholls State College 
District IV, Band, Orchestra and Vocal, Iida Schriefer, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
=~ ut Band, Orchestra and Vocal Contest-Festival, Willis Ducrest, University of Southwestern 


isiana, Lafayette 
Decl iv' IV Solo and Rsentte, Ralph Pottle 
District II Band, Orchestra and Vocal Contest-Festival, Joseph Carlucci, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches 
District I Chorus, Edith Cotton, Louisiana Tech. 
District I Band and Orchestra, Shepard, Louisiana Tech. 
District I Band, Orchestra and Vocal Contest-Festival, Oscar Barnes, Ruston 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Contest-Festival and Solo and Ensemble, Robert Morgan 
2461 Dreus Ne New Orleans 
District V Band, Orchestra and Vocal Contest-Festival, Ralph Squires, McNeese State College, Lake 
Charles 
State Band, Orchestra and Vocal Festival, Everett Timm, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 


MMEA Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Nina B. Bailey, 32 College Ave. 
Gor 


ham 

Western Play Day for Strings, Clinton W. Graffam, Jr., 18 Lawn Ave., Portland 
Western Maine Concert Festival, Madeline Perazzi, 104 Colonial Road, Portland 
Business Meeting, Nina B. Bailey, 32 College Ave., Gorham 
All-State Festival, Richard E. Barbour, 124 Bradley St., Portland 
Western Maine Audition Festival, Joaquim Manuel, Ber Mills 
Festival, Eastern Maine Music Festival Association 
Festival, Northern Festival Association 

Mecting. Nina B. Bailey, 32 College Ave., Gorham 


All-Maryland Orchestra, Chester Petranek, Board of Education, Montgomery County, Rockville 
All-Maryland Chorus, Eleanor Turner, Kenwood High School, Baltimore 21 
Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Emile H. Serposs, Music Division, Baltimore 
Public Schools, Baltimore 18 
MMEA — Education Convention, Bryce Jordan, Music Department, University of Maryland, 
College Park 
All land Band 
Senior High School Choral Festival 
unior High School Choral Festival 
Festival 
Orchestra Festival 


Southeastern District Meeting, Paul Gayzajian, Somerset 
Western District Meeting, Fernand Barratte, Great Barrington 
Northeastern District Meeting, Samuel Harris, Marblehead 
Central District Meeting, Donald Adams, Lunenberg 
Executive Board Meeting, Fern Zipse, Springfield 

Central District Band, Orchestra, Chorus Concert 

Western District Band, Orchestra, Chorus Concert 

MMEA Music Education Meeting, Fern Zipse, Springfield 
Southeastern District Concert 

Northeastern District Concert 

Annual Conference and All-State Concert 

Northeastern District Audition Festival 

Southeastern District Audition Festival 

Western District Audition Festival 

Central District Audition Festival 


Business Meeting, Clinic, L. W. Guenther, Senior High School, Midland 

MMEA Business Mecting, State Music Education Convention, Clinic, All-State Groups, L. W. 
Guenther, Senior High School, Midland 

Business Meeting, Clinic, All-State Groups, L. W. Guenther, Senior High School, Midland 

String Ensemble Festival, Preston Wells, 467 W. Hancock, Detroit 1 


Business Meeting, Harold Miles, Board of Education, 807 N.E. Broadway, Minneapolis 

Division Meetings, Music Section Meetings of State Education Association 

MMEA Music Education Convention, Harold Miles, Board of Education, 807 N.E. Broadway, 
Minneapolis 

District Music Contest-Festivals 

State Music Contests 

Business Meeting, Harold Miles, Board of Education, 807 N.E. Broadway, Minneapolis 


MMEA Business Meeting, Sigfred C. Matson, Mississippi State College for Women, Box 1134, 
Columbus 

Choral Division Business Meeting, Mrs. Wilmot Goodwin, Utica 

Piano Division Business Meeting, Mrs. S. C. Green, 2812 Revere St., Jackson 

Band Division Business Meeting, Kelly Love, Starkville 

Orchestra Division Business Meeting, Arthur Goodsell, Peeples Jr. High, Jackson 

All State Band Clinic, Kelly Love, Starkville 

College Division Meeting, Leslie Reeves, Hinds Jr. College, Raymond 

All State Orchestra Festival, Arthur Goodsell, Peeples Jr. High, Jackson 

Choral Reading Clinic, Mrs. Wilmot Goodwin, Utica 

State Choral Festival, Mrs. Wilmot Goodwin, Utica 

State Piano Festival, Mrs. S. C. Green, 2812 Revere St.. Jackson 

Band Festival. W. D. Allen, 145 Millsaps, Jackson 


Music = Meeting of State Education Association 

March nny J. M. Dillinger, Hannibal High School 

MMEA a Meeting, State Music Education Convention, Clinic, Horatio M. Farrar, Southwest 
Missouri State College. Springfield 4 
(Continued on page %4) 
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The new Teachers’ Editions 
Our Singing World, Enlarged 


an die in eucry dong in the PUPIL'S BOOK with mauuee 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 
. 


Other songs suitable for melody instru- 

ments are: “Marching Song” (p. 179), “The 

Bird Call” (p. 184), “Hungarian Dance” 

1A mm (p. 187), “Drummer’s Medley” (p. 188), 

L Kyu “Hear Them Bells!” (p. 192), “The Marine's 

; TV [Le] / Hymn” (p. 194), “The Angel Band” (p. 196), 
FS 4 l <= 4 GUIDE 

Hear Them Bells! 252) * Hear Them Bells! p. 192. Sing the familiar 

aia es. melody of this song (beginning second score), 

o_o ithe odin paying special attention to singing the rhythm 

63 aS 4 Ee ‘g == | 4 i correctly. Then sing the vocal introduction to 

r . song which is made up of the tones of the do- 








= Jt] J. mi-so (1-3-5) pattern. Choose a group to sin 

rae: id é 3 ig ¢ 3 | i 3 the do’s, a nh to sing the it aa ier 
P list group to sing the so’s; or the introduction may 
VU be sung by three children. Add the resonator 
3 = f= = fp = bells, and have them practice striking their 
e chords simultaneously and in correct rhythm. 
‘ ea a oe (There are only two chords for the bells in the 
fd i iis id rer | i ig did i entire song.) Sing the song with resonator bell 
a accompaniment. Add the voice descant (bottom 
line of score) on the repeat. 
reer fads FH « 
P Hear them bella, * can't youhear them bells. | ‘They are CLASSIFIED INDEX 
ie =—— a Z =: 3 a a B 3 INSTRUMENTS (Bells) = 
Ding dong ding dong ding dong ding dong *Annie Goes to the Cabbage Patch, 42 as 

192 Bee and the Pup, The, 31 *Choose Your Rock Candy, 49 

*Bell Ringer, The, 165 *Clapping Game, 17 
*Bridge of Avignon, The, 53 Clouds, 123 
' *Bring My Flute to Me, 172 *Drum-Major, The, 170 
REDUCED FACSIMILE PAGE FROM Brook, The, 126 *Four in a Boat, 46 

@ SINGING EVERY DAY, ENLARGED *Brother, Come and Dance, 54 Hear Them Bells! 192 


Hear them bells! Hear them bells’ Hear them bells 








Teachers’ Editions now availalle for the Enlarged texts 


SINGING ON OUR WAY, GRADE 2 SINGING TOGETHER, GRADE 5 


SINGING AND RHYMING, GRADE 3 SINGING IN HARMONY, GRADE 6 


SINGING EVERY DAY, GRADE 4 


Ginn and Company BOSTON 17 


NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 6 ATLANTA 5 DALLAS 1 PALO ALTO TORONTO 16 
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STATE 


MISSOURI 
(Cont'd 


MONTANA 


NEBRASKA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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DATE 


March 23-April 7 


April 27-28 


June 18-23 
June 20 


October 26-27 


March 23-24 & 30-31 


May 4-5 


September 9 
October 30 
October 26-27 
November 10-11 
November 16-18 


January 
April 6-7 
April 26-28 
June 


October 28 
December 


January 
March 
March 
April 
April 


May 
August 5-18 


September 12 


November 9-11 


November 10 
November 11 
November 19 
anuary 20 


October 9 
October 25 
October 25-27 


March 31 


April 7 
April 14 


October 27-28 
November 3-4 
November 3-4 
November 10-11 


November 17-18 
November 17-18 


LOCATION 


Mexico 
Kirksville 
Rolla 

lle 
ewe 
Cape irardeau 
Chillicothe 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 


Billings 


Twelve Locations 
issoula 


Fremont 
Lincoln 


Lincoln 
Fremont 
> 


Lincoln 
Seven Locations 
Lincoln 


Reno 
Elko 


Reno 
Las Vegas 


Ely 
Stateline 


Concord 
Manchester 
> 


Durham 
Laconia 
Laconia 
Portsmouth 


Atlantic City 


Atlantic City 
Atlantic City 
Newark 
Burlington 
East Orange 
Bridgeton 


Orange 
Berkeley Heights 


Westfield 
Jersey City 
Glassboro 
Montclair 
Glassboro 
Asbury Park 


Saratoga Springs 
Olean 


Katonah 
Utica 
Buffalo 


East Meadow 
Huntington 


EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 


District Festivals, Irvin A. Keiler, 403 South Sixth St., Columbia 


State Evaluation Festival, Irvin A. Keller, 403 South Sixth St., Columbia; Paul Mathews, Univer 
sity of Missouri, Columbia 

All-State Music Camp, Tom Mills, Lathrop Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia 

All-State Camp, Executive Board Meeting, John W. Willer, Presser Hall, Mexico 


Business Meeting, MMEA Music Education Convention, Clinic, Music Section Meeting of Stat® 
Education Association, J. Neil Dahistrom, Rt. No. 4, East Rattlesnake, Missoula 


District Music Festivals 
State Music Festival, All-State Groups, James Eversole, Montana State University, Missoula 


Planning Meet for State Convention, Donald Helzer, 321 West Sth St., Minden 
University of Nebraska Band Day, Donald Lentz, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Music Section Meetings of State Education Association 

Marching Band Festival, George Anderson, 1811 East Bermuda Drive, Lincoln 
NMEA Music Education Convention, Donald Helzer, 321 West Sth St., Minden 
Official Board Meeting 

Fine Arts Festival, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

District Music Conicsts, C. C. Thompson, Box 1028, Lincoln 

All-State Music Course 


Nevada High School Band Day, John Carrico, University of Nevada, Reno 

Northern Savete High School Band and Choral Clinic, Clair Woodward, 305 Walnut, Elko; Rita 
Williams, 1020 Court St., Elko 

NMEA State Music Education Convention, Wallace Hawkins, Ely 

Western Nevada Honor Band and Chorus 

Western Nevada High School Band and Choral Festival, Kenneth Bradley, Fallon 

Clark County Music Festival, Cecil Bickhart, 4224 Fulton Place, Las Vegas 

Northern Nevada Band and Choral Festival 

Eastern Nevada Band and Choral Festival, William Ellett, White Pine High School, Ely 
Nevada-California Lake Tahoe Music Camp, John Carrico, University of Nevada, Reno 


Executive Board Business Meeting, Alice Baumgarner, 10 Thomas St., Concord 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Peter Brown, R.F.D. Route 1, Bristol 
All-State Auditions, Southern New Hampshire 

All-State Auditions, Central New Hampshire 

All-State Auditions, Northern New Hampshire 

NHMEA Music Education Convention, John Whitlock, Mill Road, Durham 

All-State Concert 

All-Member Business Meeting, Walter B. Scheirer, 2528 Elm St., Manchester 

Audition Festival, William Elwell, High School, Portsmouth 


-_~ Section Meetings of State Education Association, Dorothy Benson, 123 Branch Rd., Somer 
vi 
NJMEA Business Meeting, Elizabeth R. Wood, 18-B Parkway Village, Cranford 
All-State Chorus and Orchestra, Vincent Dente, 315 Walter Ave., Hasbrouck Heights 
All-State Chorus and Orchestra, Vincent Dente, 315 Walter Ave., Hasbrouck Heights 
South Jersey Chorus and Orchestra Concert, Frank ry + 1328 Chestnut Ave., Haddon Heights 
Operatic Festival, Dale W. Smyth, West Orange High School 
Region III Band Concert, Frank Darby, 1328 Chestnut Ave., Haddon Heights 
Region I Band Concert, Glen Riggin, 579 Lakeside Ave., Apt. 207, Pompton Lakes 
Region II Band Concert, Joseph Checchio, 541 Forest Rd., Scotch Plains 
Metropolitan Opera Guild Scholarship Auditions, Loran Christ, 380 Main St., Chatham 
All-State Band, Clarence J. Andrews, 626 Huntington Ave., Plainfield 
unior High Choral Festival, K. Elizabeth Ingalls, 429 Lennox Ave., Westfield 
igh School Choral Festival, W. Clarke Pfleeger, 210 Dickinson Rd., Glassboro 
North Jersey Instrumental Ensemble Festival, Harvey Leroy Wilson, 36 Lakeside Ave., Verona 
Workshop” Instrumental Ensemble Festival, W. Clarke Pfleeger, 210 Dickinson Rd., Glassboro 
orkshop 


NMMEA Board of Directors Meeti Paul ———, a 1925 Axtell, Clovis 

Southwestern District Choral Clinic, Lewis 

Board of Directors Meet Norvil Howell, 1925 : ‘Axtell, Clovis 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Norvil Howell, 1925 Axtell, Clovis 

All-State Groups, Norvil Howell, 1925 Axtell, Clovis 

Southwestern District Junior High Music Festival, Don Garrett, Las Cruces 

Southwestern District High School Large Group Music Festival, Bruce Firkins, Deming 

Southwestern District Solo and Ensemble Festival, Roger Brandt, Lordsburg 

Southeastern District High School Instrumental Music Festival, Floren Thompson, Eastern New 
Mexico Univ., Portales 

Southeastern District Junior High School Instrumental Music Festival, Justin Bradbury, Artesia 

Southeastern District Junior High and Senior High School Vocal Music Festival, Celeste Henderson, 
1611 Pontiac, Roswell 

Central District Music Festival 

North Central District Music Festival 

Northwest District Music Festival 

Northeast District Music Festival 


Sectional Music Festival, Waldo Woodworth and Hugo Winterhalter, Fairport 

Sectional Music Festival, Horace Bowman, Potsdam 

Sectional Music Festival, Dwight L. Murphy, Lake Placid 

Sectional Music Festival, Edwm Zdzinski, Hamburg 

Sectional Music Festival, Genevieve Smith 

Sectional Music Festival, Robert Goettle 

Sectional Music Festival, Robert Mickel! 

Sectional Music Festival, Louis Newmark 

Sectional Music Festival, Charles Fleming 

Sectional Music Festival, Vito Mason 

Sectional Music Festival, Robert Meade 

Sectional Music Festival, Yolanda Questa 

Sectional Music Festival, Walter Finlayson 

Sectional Music Festival, Marcella Lally, 13 Elizabeth St., Utica 

NYSSMA Business Meeting, State Music Educators Meeting, All-State Groups, Dean L. Harrington, 
High School, Seaford; Howard Hovey, Riverhead 

Sectional Music Festival, William Katz, Jr., 129 Combs Ave., Woodmere, L.I. 

Sectional Music Festival, Rufus Kern, 65 E. Main, Huntington 


Executive Committee enemy te Meeti R. Glenn Starnes, 1008 Vi 4 St., Guten 
Board of Directors Business M: ing. Glenn Starnes, 1008 Virgie 
NCMEC State Music Education Gonvuaien, R. Glenn Starnes, 1008 Virgie z= Durham 
Business Meeting, R. Glenn Starnes, 1008 Virgie St., Durham 
Contest, Hy J ery. sane E. Main St., Albemarle 
Contest, R. Glenn Starnes, 1008 Virgie St., Durham 
Contest, Mire Claire H. Atkisson, School of Music, omen’ s College, Greensboro 
Contest, Richard Southwick, 123 E. Drewery Lane, Ra 
, Miss Ernestine Fields, Music Depavanent, High t _Sameae. High Point 
, Loren Withers, Music Depart 


. Carolina 
Contest, Herbert Hazelman, Greensboro Senior High Schoo 
(Continued on page 86) 
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A FREE FILM AVAILABLE 
FOR YOUR USE... 


A NEW ADVENTURE INTO 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


® A thrilling 28-minute 16 mm sound motion 
picture! Photographed in full, natural color 


© From raw material to the finished product . . . 
you see a piano being built 


® A step-by-step presentation of the many phases 
of master piano craftsmanship 


Pianorama portrays the almost magic transformation 
from raw material to the finished piano . . . from the 
designer's drawing board to the concert stage. 
Fascinating viewing for both youngsters and adults, 
the film develops greater appreciation for fine music. 
Pianorama has proved to be a valuable educational tool 
for music appreciation, keyboard experience and 

piano classes, as well as for school orchestra, band and 
choral groups. Send the coupon below to learn how 
you can obtain Pianorama for a showing to your group. 


As Part of Its Music and Education Program, 
Pianorama Is Offered as a Public Service by 


WURLIIZER 


WURLITZER, 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Please send me complete information on the 
“Pianorama” film. 


Name 





Address 
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STATE 


NORTH CAROLINA 


(Cont'd) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE 
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DATE 


March 31 
April 6-7 
April 11-13 
April 14 
April 14 


October 19-20 
Oc 


March 24-31 


April 14 
April 28 


October 14 
October 27 
November 18 
November 20 
December 7-8 
February 22-25 
March 5, 24 
April 11 

April 12-13 
April 26-27 


November 17 
November 17-18 


January 27 

March or April 
March or April 
March or April 
March or April 
March or April 
March or April 
March or April 
March or April 
March or April 
March or April 
March or April 


September 8 
September 9 
November 29 
November 30 
December 2 
January 18-20 
January 21 
February 15-17 
February 16 
March 8-10 
March 11 
April 5-7 
April 6 
April 12-14 
May 6-12 
May 10-12 
May 11 


October 26 


October 26-27 
October 27 
January 10 
January 11 
March °0-31 
April 12 

May 12 

June 4 


September 9 


September 16 
September 23 


September 30 


October 28 
November 8 
November 15-16 
January 13 
February 9-19 
February 23-24 
April 5.7 


September 22 
October 12-13 


November 17-18 


October 7 
October 11-13 


January 12-14 
January 19-21 
January 26-28 
February 2-4 
March 1-3 
March 27 
March 28-30 
April 11-13 
April 28 


October 9-10 
February 1-3 


LOCATION 


Marion 


Greensboro 


Minot 
Minot 
amestown 
Jameatown 
vils Lake 


Jamestown 


Cleveland 
Cleveland 


Parma 


Fifteen Locations 
Fifteen Locations 


Eleven Locations 
Oklahoma City 
Eleven Locations 
Stillwater 
Stillwater 
Norman 

Eleven Locations 
Stillwater 
Stillwater 
Norman 


Portland 
Portland 


Portland 
Portland 


Lebanon 
Prineville 
Hermiston 
Coos Bay 
Medford 
Seaside 


State College 
State College 
Harrisburg 
Harrisburg 


Providence 


Providence 
Providence 
. 


Middletown 


Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Chester and Eau 
Claire 
Myrtle Beach and 
Barnwell 
Camden 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 


Brookings 
Huron 


Huron 


Nashville 
Memphis 
Franklin 

Nashville 


Maryville 

Bristol 

Oak Ridge 

Clarksville 

Nashville 
efferson City 
ashville 


Dalla: 
Dallas 


EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 





Contest, Claude Jarrett, Marion Senior High School, Marion 

Choral Festival, y, School of Music, Woman's College, Greensboro 

Band Contest, Lee Rigsby, School of Music, Woman's College, Greensboro 

State Piano Contest, Lee Rigsby, School of Music, Woman's College, Greensboro 
Executive Committee Meeting 

NDMEA Music Education Convention, John Strohm, Box 182, State Teachers College, Minot 
Business Meeting, B. Lloyd Hammond, Ben Franklin Junior High, Fargo 

Board of Control Business Meeting, B. Lloyd Hammond, Ben Franklin Junior High, Fargo 
Board of Control Business Meeting, B. Lloyd Hammond, Ben Franklin Junior High, Fargo 
State Class A Orchestra Festival 

State Class B-C Music and Speech Festival 


State Board Meeting, E. Richard Shoup, 784 Boyce St., Urbana 
OMEA State Music Education Convention, Dixie Holden, Board of Education, Cleveland 


All-State Orchestra 

State Orchestra Contest 

District Solo and Ensemble Contest 
District Band and Chorus Contest 
State Solo and Ensemble Contest 
State Band and Chorus Contest 


OMEA Marching Contest 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Colbert Hackler, 1424 Avondale, Norman 
Marching Contest 

Thanksgiving Choral Festival, John K. Long, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 

All-State Band Clinic, Hiram Henry, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 

All-State Groups, Richard Brightwell, University of Oklahoma School of Music, Norman 

Large Group, Solo and Ensemble Contest 

Piano Contest, L. N. Perkins, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 

State Finals for Vocal Contest, L. N. Perkins, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. 

State Instrumental Final Contest, Robert W. Ross, University of Oklahoma, Norman 


Board of Control Meeting, David F. Petrasso, 11038 S. E. Main, Portland 16 

OMEA State Music Education Convention, Business Meeting, Alan G. Robertson, 
Hargis Rd., Beaverton 

Board of Control Meeting, David F. Petrasso, 11038 S.E. Main., Portland 16 

Music Section Meetings of State Education Association 

All-State Orchestra, Victor B. Palmason, 1698 S. Liberty, Salem 

District I Contest-Festival, Donald R. Goodwin, 14208 S.E. Alder, Portland 33 

District II Contest-Festival, Richard G. Muhle, 10820 N.E. Hancock, Portland 20 

District III Contest-Festival, Kenneth Waldroff, 17235 S.W. Alexander St., Beaverton 

District IV Contest-Festival, Herbert J. Brower, 551 44 E. ° 

District V Contest-Festival, Gary Stephenson, 1027 Ochoco Ave., Prineville 

District VI Contest-Festival, Don Adamson, 166 W. R ay, Hermiston 

District VII Contest-Festival, Frank Leuck, Marshfield ior High School, Coos Bay 

District VIII Contest-Festival, Elmer Ayres, 26 South Orange, Medford 

District [IX Contest-Festival, Marie F. Covey, 2540 Mason St., Seaside 


14465 S.W. 


Planning Committee, PMEA State Convention, Allen Flock, Bucknell University, Lewisburg 
Executive Council Meeting, Elwood S. Miller, 254 Kent Road, Springfield 

Executive Council Meeting, Elwood S. Miller, 254 Kent Road, Springfield 

State Music Education Convention, Allen W. Fiock, Bucknell University, Lewisburg 


District Band final dates 

Selections Committee Regional Band I-II-II1-IV 

Regional State Band 

Executive Council Meeting, Elwood S..Miller, 254 Kent Road, Springfield 
District Orchestra final dates 

Selection Committee Regional Orchestra 

Regional I, II, {II, IV State Orchestras 

Executive Council Meeting, Elwood S. Miller, 254 Kent Road, Springfield 
District Chorus final dates 

Music Week 

Regional I, II, III, IV State Choruses 

Executive Council Meeting, Elwood S. Miller, 254 Kent Road, Springfield 


RIMEA Business Meeting, Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Joseph Herne, 89 
Burnside St., Cranston 10 

All-State Senior Night, Alfred Lague, 1163 Park Ave., Woonsocket 

Curricular Meeting, Joseph Herne, 89 Burnside St., Cranston 10 

Solo-Ensemble Festival, Alfred Lague, 1163 Park Ave.. Woonsocket 

Curricular Meeting, Joseph Herne, 89 Burnside St., Cranston 10 

All-State Junior High Night, Alfred Lague, 1163 Park Ave., Woonsocket 

Annual Business Meeting, Joseph Herne, 89 Burnside St., Cranston 10 

Festival Auditions, Alfred Lague, 1163 Park Ave., Woonsocket 

Social and Business Meeting 


Elementary Division Fall Meeting, Pauline Campbell 

Choral Division Fall Meeting, Marianne Holland 

Band Division Fall Meeting, William Basden 

Executive Board Meeting, Juanita Hitt, 1809 Nance St., Newberry 
College Division Fall Meeting, Eugene Crabb 

All-State Chorus Auditions 


All-State Chorus Auditions 


Marching Band Clink 

Piano Clinic 

Choral Clinic 

All-State Band and Orchestra Auditions 
Band Clinic 

SCMEA State Convention 

Regional Festival 


Choral Clinic, John Rezzato, South Dakota State College, Brookings 

SDMEA Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Scott Dexter, Huron High School, 
Huron 

Business Meeting, All-State Groups, Mavis Hamre, Clark; Arne Larsen, Brookings 


TMEA Board Meeting, Howard F. Brown, 700 Broad St., Nashville 

West Tennessee Chorus, Delores Kinsolving, 3379 Park Ave., Memphis 

Marching Festival, John R. Bright, Rt. 1, Whites Creek, Nashville 

Middle Tennessee Vocal and Ensemble Festival, Jerry D. Williams, 4815 Danby Dr., Nashville 
Lower East Tennessee Junior High School Instrumental Clinic 

Middle East Tennessee Junior High School Instrumental Clinic, Ed Bilbrey 

Upper East Tennessee Junior High School Instrumental Clinic, Howard Nicar, Jr., Box 1015, Bristol 
Senior High School Instrumental Clinic, Steve Combs, Oak — - —— School, Oak Ridge 
State Music Education Convention, Tom Cowan, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville 
Middle Tennessee Senior Chorus Festival, Jerry D. Williams, 4815 Danby Dr., Nashville 

East Tennessee State Competition Festival, Calvin R. Huber 

All-State Band, Orchestra and Chorus, Howard F. Brown, 700 Broad St., Nashville 

Junior and Senior High School Instrumental Solo and Ensemble 


TMEA Music Dey at State Fair of Texas, Jack Mahan, 2019 Bradford Dr., Artington 
TMEA State Clinic-Convention, Herbert Teat, 504 Meadow Brook Dr., Longview 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Bundy Resonite is the only 
Plastic Bass Clarinet with 
One-Piece Body 


E i 


No other Bass Clarinet 
AT ANY PRICE 
gives you all the 





























ONE-PIECE RESONITE BODY IS SO STURDY 
IT IS GUARANTEED AGAINST BREAKAGE! 


One-piece Resonite body design (available on no 
other plastic bass clarinet), permits unusually fine 
tuning, eliminates danger of damage to bridge key. 


features you get for 
$432°° list in the tuning, eliminates da mage to bridge ke 
ally prance erty: ssa hire tess siieende 


heat and cold without impairing tone quality or 
smooth key action, and carries a replacement 
guarantee against breakage. 

— 

| 


Make your own comparison! 
Check the way a Bundy sounds, the 


























DON'T BE MISLED BY “ONE-PIECE TYPE"’ BODY 
OF OTHER LOW-PRICED BASSES 


This is actually two-piece construction, with corked 
center joint, locked together with screws. Obvi- 
ously, a two-piece body cannot be as rigid or 
trouble-free as the Bundy Resonite body of one- 
piece of continuous tubing. 





Bundy Resonite 
has 28 Locked Posts 


Bundy gives you the sturdy con- 
struction needed to withstand 
inexpert student handling, with 
an absolute minimum of main- 
tenance problems. Lower-priced 
plastic instruments have no 
locked posts. 

COA AOE EAS RARE A RRC I ACRE 


‘way it plays, how it’s built. Bundy 
Resonite gives you playing ease, 
tuning and tone quality, and solid 
construction no other bass can offer! 














Neck tuning device per- 

mits easy adjustment 

above and below A440. 
Compare with any 
other student bass! 





Exclusive rocker action 
register key mechanism 
gives faster response, as- 
sures positive closing 
even when pad thickness 
varies. 

Compare with any 

other student bass! 


Distinctively styled, scuff-resistant case is 
vinyl covered and leather bound, with extra strong 
hardware. Interior carefully blocked and cushioned. 





Make sure you get the bass clarinet proved 
for 8 years in thousands of schools and colleges 


to give you better sound and easier playing, 
with minimum maintenance. Make sure your 
purchasing agent specifies the Bundy Resonite 


now. For further details, mail the coupon. 


Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Bass Clarinet. Try one at your Selmer dealer's | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In Canada: H. & A. Selmer Ltd., Toronto 
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G# key for first finger left 
hand is adequate size for 
playing smooth chromatic 
scales. 

Compare with any 


Right hand little finger 
keys are easy to reach, 
particularly helpful for 
young players. 
Compare with any 
other student bass! 


SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana 
Please send FREE brochure and specification sheet describing: 


Name 
School 


Address 


other student bass! 





Also in the Bundy Resonite clarinet family: 
Alto clarinet, with many features of the bass; 
Bb soprano clarinet; Eb soprano clarinet 





Dept. J-93 


Bundy Resonite Bass Clarinet 
Bundy Resonite Alto Clarinet 




















VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 


WYOMING 


DATE 


October 5 


January 20 
April 14-28 


October 
October 


Winter 
March 
Spring 
Spring 
May 26 


September 9 
November 1-3 


November 10-12 


December 9 
January 13 


February 2-4 
February 16-18 
February 23-24 
March 17 

March 31 
April 28 

May 5 


May 12 
June 18-24 


September 9-16 
October 13 
November 4 
November 7-8 
November 18 
November 18 
January 6 
February 10 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
March 3 
March 10 
March 10 


March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
April 

April 

April 

April 


April 
April 


April 


April 
April 


April 
May 8 


October 


October 16-17 
October 19-20 


October 23 

October 23-24 
October 26-27 
December 1-2 


March 22-24 
April 

April 28 
May 4-5 
May 4-5 
May 4-5 
May 4-5 
June 


September 29 
October 
November 1 
November 2 
November 3 
November 3 
January 


March, April, May 


May 19 


November 
November 
December 
December 
March 
April 27-28 
April 27-28 
April 27-28 
April 27-28 
April 27.28 
May 4-5 


LOCATION 


Salt Lake City 


Burlington 


Springfield 
Vergennes 
Newport 
Burlington 
Bennington 
Vergennes 


Williamsburg 
Richmond 
Arlington 


Lynchburg 


Seven Locations 
Seven Locations 
Charlottesville 
Charlottesville 


Charlottesville 
Massanetta Springs 


Tacoma 
Wenatchee 
> 


Spokane 
Cheney 

Mount Vernon 
Pullman 


Kennewick 


Tacoma 
Tacoma 
Bellingham 
Seattle 
Seattle 


Seattle 
Pax o 
Pullman 


Bellingham 
Pullman 


Spoke 


Seattle 
Snohomish 


Walla Walla 
Spokane 


Jackson's Mill 


Clarksburg 
Martinsburg 


Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Huntington 
Huntington 


Charleston 
Athens 


Martinsburg 
Clarksburg 
Bluefield 
Huntington 


Manitowox 
Milton 
Milweukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Madison 
Madison 

40 Locations 
Madison 


Torrington 
Rawlins 
Cody 
Lander 
Casper 


EVENT AND OFFICER OR CHAIRMAN IN CHARGE 


UMEA Music Education Convention, All-State Groups, Forrest D. Stoll, 4519 Stratton Drive, Salt 
Lake City 17 

Clinic, Daniel L. Martino, 1476 Lake St., Ogden 

Contest-Festivals 


Winooski Valley Music Festival, Robert Pierce, Northfield High School, Northfield 

Vermont Music Educators Association Convention, Susinese Wiestinn, Clinic, Music Section Meet 
ing of State Education Association, Evelyn Springstead, 8 Maple St., Vergennes 

Springfield Instrumental Clinic 

Midwinter Business Meeting, Clinic, Paul Williams, Box 347, Bennington 

Newport or Connecticut Valley Music Festival, Richard Croudis, Newport 

All-State Music Festival, Virgilio Mori, Burlington High School, Burlington 

Tri-State Music Festival, Walter Wood, 106 Observatory St., Bennington 

Champlain Valley Music Festival, Evelyn Springstead, 8 Maple St., Vergennes 


Virginia Band and Orchestra Directors Association Meeting and Band Clinic, Ralph Shank, Mar 
tinsville High School, Martinsville 

Executive Board and State Board of Review Meeting, VMEA Section Meetings, Bernard W. Busse, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

All-State String Orchestra, Wendell Sanderson, Director of Music, Richmond City Schools, Richmond 

All-State Band Auditions 

Executive Board and State Board of Review Meeting, Bernard W. Busse, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 

All-State Band 

All-State Chorus 

VMEA College Section, George Luntz, Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 

VMEA District Instrumental Festivals 

VMEA District Vocal Festivals 

VMEA Vocal Section, Marie Reynolds, Radford High School, Radford 

Virginia Band and Orchestra Directors Association Meeting and Reading Band Clinic, Ralph Shank, 
Martinsville High School, Martinsville 

Executive Board and State Board of Review Meeting, Bernard W. Busse, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 

Virginia State Music Camp, C. J. Hesch, State Department of Education, kichmond 


State Convention Planning Meeting, Jack E. Schaeffer, 6262 Vassar Ave., N.E., Seattle 15 

North-Central District Business Meeting, Earl Norwood, 807 Stewart, Wenatchee 

Bi-County (Lincoln-Adams) Clinic, Eastern Washington District 

Spokane County Music Festival, Eastern Washington District 

Eastern Washington District Band Materials Clinic and Honor Band 

Northwest Washington District Band, Orchestra, Chorus Honor Group Festival 

Eastern Washington District Orchestra Materials Clinic and Honor Orchestra 

Northwest Washington District, Whatcom County Junior High Band Festival 

Western Washington (South) District, High School Solo and Ensemble Contest 

Southeastern Washington District Solo and Ensemble Contest 

North-Central District Solo and Ensemble Festival 

WMEA State Music Education Convention, Jack E. Schaeffer, 6262 Vassar Ave., N.E., Seattle 15 

All-State Groups, Fred P. Schlichting, 421 No. Sherman, Olympia 

Northwest Washington District Senior Division Solo and Ensemble Contest-Festival 

Western Washington (North) District String, Piano and Vocal Solo and Ensemble Contest 

Western Washington (North) District Solo and Ensemble Contest, All Other Instruments 

Western Washington (South) District Junior High School Orchestra, Choral, Wind Solo and En 
semble, Percussion Contest 

Western Washington (North) District Final Play-off for Scholarships 

Eastern Washington District Bi-County (Lincoln-Adams) Solo and Ensemble Contest 

Southeastern Washington District Tri-City Music Festival 

Columbia River District Solo and Ensemble Contest 

Eastern Washington District Solo and Ensemble Contest 

Western Washington (South) District High School Orchestra and Choral Contest 

Northwest Washington District Senior Division Band, Orchestra, Chorus Festival-Contest 

Western Washington (North) District Junior High Band Contest 

North-Central District Large Group Festival 

Eastern Washington District, Whitman County Music Festival 

Columbia River District Junior Division Choir and Band Festival 

Eastern Washington District Bi-County (Lincoln-Adams) Band and Chorus Festival 

Eastern Washington District Band, Orchestra and Chorus Contest 

Western Washington (South) District Junior High Band, Vocal and String Solo and Ensemble, 
Piano Contest 

Columbia River District Senior Division Choir and Band Festival 

Western Washington (North) District Junior and Senior Chorus Contest, Winifred Leighton, 3307 
3rd Ave., W., ttle 99 

Western Washington (North) District High School Band Contest, Ed Peterson, 425 15th St., Sno 
homish 

Southeastern Washington District Junior High Music Festival for Large Groups 

Eastern Washington District, Wind Division of Greater Spokane Music Festival, Music Festival 
Honors Band 

Western Washington (South) District High School Band Contest 

Western Washington (North) District Junior and Senior Orchestra Contest 


Meeting of the West Virginia Association of Supervisors Curriculum Development, Lureata Martin, 
1232 Huntington Avenue, Huntington 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Saul Fisher, 14 Elizabeth St., Buchannon 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Mildred Miller, 406 Edgemount Terrace, 
Martinsburg 

Meeting of the West Virginia College Music Educators Association, Richard P. Wellock, Fairmont 

Music tion Meeting of State Education Association, Sau! Fisher, 14 Elizabeth St., Buchannon 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Sau! Fisher, 14 Elizabeth St., Buchannon 

West Virginia Bandmasters Association Reading Clinic, Walter Moore, 1368 Overhill Road, Fair 


mont 
WVMEA State Music Education Convention, Saul Fisher, 14 Elizabeth St., Buckhannon 
Area Solo and Ensemble Festival, Robert Wright, 1801 Honaker Avenue, Princeton 
Regional Band Festivals, Walter Moore, 1368 Overhill Road, Fairmont 
Area State Band Festival, John Livers 
Area State Band Festival, Henry Mayer, 110 Dodge Court, Clarksburg 
Area State Band Festival, Robert Wright, 1801 Honaker Avenue, Princeton 
Area State Band Festival, Leland S. Arnold, 46 Marne Drive, Roland Park 
Executive Board Meeting, Saul Fisher, 14 Elizabeth St., Buckhannon 


Meeting, Lillian Marsh, Manitowoc 

Vocal Workshop, Bernard Westlund, Milton College, Milton 

WMEC Conference Meeting 

Music Section Meeting of State Education Association, Fred Leist, Senior High School, Oshkosh 
WMEC Luncheon Meeting 

Music Materials Clinic 

Midwinter Music Clinic, Emmett Sarig, 548 State St., Madison 

District Festivals, H. C. Wegner, 210 State, Madison 

State Solo and Ensemble Festival, H. C. Wegner, 210 State, Madison 


Clinic, DeForrest Shotwell, Douglas 
Clinic, Louis Putsche, Kemmerer 
Clinic, Richard Schoeler, Worland 
Clinic, Charles Rutherford, Greybull 
Clinic, Charles Parker, Rock Spring 
Festival, William Avery, Sheridan 
Festival, Caroll Butts, Torrington 
Festival 

Festival, Richard Jensen, Cody 
Festival, Nelson Gaal, Lander 
WMEA State Festival, Calvin Coleman, Riverton 
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MILLS PUTS THE 
IN ED{§j-CATION 


with many excellent publications to fit your personal needs 


6 IDEAL LANGUAGE-MUSIC BOOKS 


by Ruth De Cesare 


Language study at the elementary level has been given an expert comprehen- 


sive presentation in these language-music books by Ruth De Cesare. Each 
contains simply arranged folk tunes with the original text. Stays within the 


range of children’s voices. Cumulative vocabulary is featured. 


Ana 
Py cckoro Knacca 


(Songs for the Kussion Class) 


Companion recordings of these publications have been produced by 


Bowmar Records. Each is a 12” LP album and may be purchased by 


schools under Title II—NDEA. 


SONGS FOR THE RUSSIAN CLASS 
CANZONI PER LA CLASSE D'ITALIANO 
(Songs for the Italian Class) 


CHANSONS POUR LA CLASSE 
DE FRANCAIS 
(Songs for the French Class) 


BAND 


Method for Beginning Class 
or Individual Instruction 


BAND 
FUNDAMENTALS 
IN EASY STEPS 


| == by Maurice D. Taylor 


——s 
\ (Author of “Easy Steps to the Band”) 


The feature-packed band method which aims to lay a 
solid foundation through an amazingly fundamental ap- 
proach. The teacher is able to correct bad habits before 
they even begin’ BAND FUNDAMENTALS is appli- 
cable to classes of mixed instruments, like instruments or 
for individual teaching—gives much flexibility to the teach- 
er who can best determine how to fill his students’ needs. 

What makes BAND FUNDAMENTALS outstanding? It 
moves slowly and surely e Clearly printed . . . easy-to-read 
layout . . . good size staff and notes e Contains practice 
chart and assignment sheet e@ Periodic Review e Contains 
a fingering chart showing every note to be used throughout 
the book — and much more! 

e Full Instrumentation « 
Pupils’ Books—.85 Teacher's Score and Manual—4.50 
V 


Vrite for free BD 
new Maurice D. Taylor brochure. 


LATIN-AMERICAN GAME SONGS 


CANCIONES PARA LA CLASE 
DE ESPANOL 
(Songs for the Spanish Class) 


LIEDER FUR DIE DEUTSCHE KLASSE 
(Songs for the German Class) 


Price Each Boole] .00 


ORCHESTRA 


Price Each Album-——$4.95 


By Popular Demand! 


MILLS 
THIRD ORCHESTRA 
PROGRAM ALBUM 


Arranged by Edward B. Jurey 
(Supervisor of Instrumental Music, 

Los Angeles Public Schools) 

Here it is! The newest in this series of creative, practical 
collections for the school orchestra. As in the First and 
Second Albums, folk and classical materials are used. In the 
Third Album material is slightly more challenging and of 
longer duration than its predecessors. 

Highlights are: Contact with good music e valuable en- 
semble experience e special Beginning Violin, Viola 
and Cello books. Effectively scored for orchestras of 
limited instrumentation. 

CONTENTS 
MARCH IN A MAJOR—Czerny GERMAN DANCE—Beethoven 
INDIAN LAMENT—Miwok Chant - PROCESSION OF PILGRIMS 
—Jurey +» TALLIS’ CANON—Tallis MINUET IN G MINOR— 
Bach - KINDERMARSCH (Children’s March)—Schubert - PAT- 
A-PAN—French Carol TOMORROW WILL BE CHRISTMAS 
TWO STUDENT SONGS. 


Piano—1.00 


! ittiia io 
Full Score—2.00 Each Book—.60 
end for FR A 





for Treble Voices (SSA, SA) 


MILLS FIRST CHORUS ALBUM 


Arranged by Edward B. Jurey 


A diversified content of favorite songs (folk songs, spirituals, traditional songs, sea chanteys, lullabies, 
etc.) The repertoire is ideal for specially selected elementary choruses. It is also valuable for Junior High 


School girls choruses. Arrangements are simple and charming and are popular with everyone. 


— 1.00 


MILLS MUSIC, iINC. 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty-one 
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New Schirmer 
Releases for 


YELP 


AROSR ROW |aringsbed Was 


by JOHN J. MORRISSEY 


This new composition for band depicts one 
of the landmarks of the old West, a Ghost 
Town. In the sombre, haunting tohes of the 
opening, one can feel the faint pulse of the 
life that once existed. Slowly the town begins 
to take on life. Footsteps, a horseman, rag- 
time zest and vigor, a roaring gunfight... but 
the life of Ghost Town is only momentary 
and slowly it starts to ebb away. Miniature 
score available on request. 


Full Band $6.00 Symphonic Band $9.00 
Full Score $2.50 Condensed Score $1.50 
Parts, ea. .60 


Composed and arranged by Russell Ward, this new 
folio offers 15 compositions to combine the authen- 
tic Dixieland sound with a spirited marching beat 
for use on the field or in the stands. Also, great for 
Pep Bands! Each selection contains a segment in 
pure Dixieland style which may be performed by 
the entire band or by a small “band within the 
band.”’ Selections include Saints Go Marchin’ In, 
Yellow Rose of Texas, Merry Oldsmobile, etc. Sam- 
ple ist Cornet part available on request. 


Conductor Score $1.25 Parts, each .60 


FOR SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 


ARRANGED BY 
CORWIN H. TAYLOR 


A new collection of ten numbers with broad 
appeal especially suited for both junior high 
and senior high school orchestras. Included 
are themes by Wagner, Dvorak, Verdi, Mozart 
and various folk songs. The source material 
has been freely treated with occasional sim- 
plifications which do no aesthetic harm. First 
violin part available to educators on request. 


Piano Conductor Score $1.50 Parts, ea. .75 


PHELODS 
OSTINATO 


for t Shing C Jrchestea 
by MICHAEL WHITE 


A new number written especially for school 
orchestras by one of America’s important 
young contemporary composers. The Prelude 
is slow and full of deep feeling followed by 
the Ostinato where a consistent rhythmic 
figure is counterpointed against surprising 
dynamic changes. 


Score and Parts $3.00 
Parts, each .35 


Score $1.50 


609 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 ye , 
In Los Angeles, 7OO West 7th St 100 YEARS 
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The Importance of 


Good Technique in Singing 


HIS COUNTRY of ours is filled 

with hundreds of potentially 

fine singing voices. For the 
most part the possessors of these 
voices have the qualifications needed 
to make fine singers, including vocal 
talents, good looks, acting ability, 
and musical intelligence. The miss- 
ing factor which would unlock the 
door to vocal excellence is vocal 
technique. 

A technique in singing may be 
defined as a method of performance 
Although many of us are born with 
the talent to be good and even great 
singers, few of us are born with 
technique. Technique must be ac 
quired. It demands that the indi 
vidual pay particular attention to 
the details of his vocal production 
until they are established. Otherwise 
he will be a slave to his voice in 
stead of his voice being his servant. 
He will be just a natural singer and 
limited in what he can do vocally 
\ singer with technique will be 
more dependable, and in a better 
position to compete in the profes 
sional field 

The problem in learning how to 
sing—that is, learning a _ singing 
technique—on one’s own is difficult 
to solve. In fact it is practically im 
possible. The reason is that the sing 
ing technique is not obvious. It is 
not a single technique although it 
appears as if it were one. It involves 
several skills which include learning 
how to breathe deeply, and how to 
support the singing tone. It includes 
learning how to sing in the different 
ranges of the voice, called registra 
tion. It involves learning a singing 
diction—that is, learning how to 


{The author, who is a member of the 
voice faculty, School of Music, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, has been a teacher 
of singing for the past 33 years and a solo 
singer for more than 50 years. A frequent 
writer of methods of vocal teaching, he has 
been chairman of the Research Committee of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing since 1944, except for two years.] 


September-October, Nineteen Sixty-one 


WILLIAM E. ROSS 


enunciate the vowel sounds and /iox 
to articulate the consonants, and 
how to pronounce the words intel 
ligibly. It involves learning “resona 
tion,” or how to establish normal 
quality, making use of the basic 
resonators—the pharynx, the mouth, 


and the nasal passages. 


| HE OVER-ALL problem is how to 
coordinate the basic processes of 
breathing, registration, enunciation, 
and resonation into a ringing reso 
nant tone with a “cover” of beauty, 
and a “ring” or “brilliance” for 
clarity of the vowel sounds and for 
carrying power 

All of this sounds difficult to ac 
complish but actually is compara 
tively simple. The singer, however 
who attempts to coordinate these 
dynamic processes himself is at a 
decided disadvantage. First of all he 
does not hear himself as others heat 
him, and therefore is not in a posi 
tion to judge the results of his own 
efforts. In order to breathe deeply 
he will unconsciously raise his shoul 
ders, instead of expanding between 
his breast bone and his waistline, 
where the greatest expansion is pos 
sible. In order to support his singing 
tone, he will unconsciously pull in 
his midsection, an action which will 
tend to release the vocal cord ten 
sion; instead of using the so-called 
abdominal press, which will result 
in an outward expansion of the 
midsection, thereby assisting in a 
vocal cord closure. In the matter of 
diction, he will try to sing as he 
speaks, thereby bringing about a 
closed vowel production, and limit- 
ing dynamic control, agility, and the 
range of his voice. In the matter of 
range he will instinctively try to 
prevent any change in the resonanc« 
quality of his voice, any change in 
the vowel sounds, or any change in 


the tactile sensations—all of which 


are involved in range changes. Ac 


tually a singer will be working 
against himself if he tries to be his 


own teacher. 


M any stupents study the sing- 
ing of artists and try to imitate what 
they think they hear. This approach 
is misleading since the techniques 
of artists and of fine singers are not 
obvious. Their quality has inten 
sity, reflecting vitality. Their range 
compass shows no breaks in regis 
tration, and sounds like an even 
scale of one quality. This leads the 
average student and even teachers 
into believing that there are no 
registers in the singing voice. Their 
diction’is basically an open vowel 
production, which makes possible a 
pharyngeal control of the vowel 
sounds. The pharyngeal control is 
kept flexible by the sensation of the 
what is 


tone being forward in 


termed “nasal” resonance quality. 
Their breathing techniques are not 
obvious, since the action of the mid 
on both inhalation and ex 
is not visible. In addition, 


the dynamic 


section 
halation 
the coordination of 
processes in the singing of fine sing- 
ers is so complete that their singing 
seems effortless. 

It is only natural that the average 
student of singing turns to the fine 
singer to learn how to sing. The 
fact that the professional can or 
could sing well is accepted as prima 
facie evidence that he knows how to 
sing, and should be able to teach 
others how to sing. The administra- 
tor, looking for a teacher of singing 
for his staff, also turns to the artist- 
singer group. Actually these singers 
may know something about the fun- 
damentals involved. However, when 
one realizes that a singing artist’s 
time has been spent in solving his 
own vocal problems, in memorizing 
songs and roles, and in studying 
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languages, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that he will be experienced 
in solving the technical problems of 
others. To him singing is an art and 
not a science. He is qualified by 
training and experience to be an 
excellent coach but in most instances 
not a teacher of technique. 

This does not mean that many 
fine singers do not make good teach- 
ers of technique as well as being 
good coaches. It does mean however 
that they learn how to teach others 
in an on-the-job training process. 
They may also make a good show- 
ing if they have good students with 
previous good training or with 
talent. The proof of good teaching 
should be determined by what a 
teacher can do with beginners. As 
matters stand now, the burden of 
proof rests on the student himself. 
If he does not advance, particularly 
in the development of his high voice, 
he usually accepts his failure as a 
result of his own shortcomings, 
when actually he has not been 
taught how to extend his range. 


Dive GENERAL PRACTICE of teach- 


ers of singing has been to teach by 
a trial and error method through the 
use of imagery, without any true or 
scientific basis for the method used. 
it was and still is considered poor 
pedagogy by many teachers to make 
a student aware of how the mecha- 
nism works. This is a justifiable 
point of view when one realizes the 
complexity of the vocal mechanism 
and its musculature, and also that 
the workings of the factors involved 
are not visible. The teacher must 
necessarily rely on an indirect ap- 
proach to a coordinated action. This 
can be obtained in many instances 
by the use of imagery. For example, 
by calling “Hey,” the factors of 
breath support and enunciation tend 
to coordinate, with the result being 
a ringing, resonant tone, with an 
illusion that the tone is “forward.” 
The difficulty that arises through 
the use of imagery is that many 
teachers attempt to use the illusions 
as causes instead of accepting them 
as results. 

Basically a teacher of singing 
should be able to teach four funda 
mentals. (1) Normal resonance 
quality (“‘nasal” resonance ) in terms 
of the student's vocal identity; (2) 
Open vowel production based on 
“nasal” resonance, and resulting in 


a flexible pharyngeal control of the 
vowel sounds; (3) Registration 
the ability to sing in the different 
ranges of the voice; and (4) Deep 
breathing and breath support. These 
techniques can be taught to children 
from ten years old, to teen-agers, 
and to adults, when they have vocal 
talent. They should be used as the 
bases for normal voice production as 
contrasted with natural or untrained 
production. They make possible 
the greatest development of the 
singer's potential vocal ability for a 
lifetime of singing and speaking. 
Based on the fact that individuals 
are vocally the same in part, and 
tend to function in the same way 
(individual similarities), these fun- 
damental techniques make it pos- 
sible to set up standards in quality, 
diction, range, and breathing. 


The pirricutr prostems in the 
teaching of singing are the resuit of 
individual differences. Perhaps the 
greatest difference will be in the 
ability to understand what the 
teacher is striving to accomplish. 
The teacher on the other hand must 
be able literally to read the student's 
mind to keep him from consciously 
or unconsciously blocking the teach- 
er’s instructions. There will be 
differences in the ability to coordi- 
nate the physical processes involved, 
differences in the size, structure, 
and physical condition of the vocal 
mechanism. There are differences in 
the way females breathe for singing 
as compared with the way males 
breathe. Females breathe naturally 
higher, a form of rib breathing, 
while males breathe lower, a form 
of high abdominal breathing. For 
singing, breathing for both males 
and females should be a combina- 
tion of rib (intercostal) and high 
abdominal action, below the breast- 
bone and above the waistline. This 
combination should be used for both 
deep breathing and breath support. 

There are differences between the 
sexes in where the range compass 
lies. Males’ voices lie approximately 
an octave below female voices, mak- 
ing necessary a division in musical 
notation in choral singing of a treble 
clef for female voices, and a bass 
clef for male voices. Another differ- 
ence is that the range compass for 
female singers is much wider than 
that for male voices. Females, in- 
cluding teen-agers and children over 
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Martin Freres All-Wood Clarinets 
are Guaranteed Not to Crack! 


| One Band Director tells another! IMMEDIATE REPLACEMENT, 
; under the terms of Martin Freres’ written guarantee, keeps your 
clarinet section at FULL PLAYING STRENGTH... gives you the satis- 
faction of knowing that you’ve made the best choice for yourself, 
your school, and your students. 
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ten years of age, can vocalize from 
middle C upward on the open vowel 
\h approximately two octaves; and 
downward, half an octave to an oc- 
tave below middle C. About ten per 
cent have a coloratura range of sev- 
eral notes above high C. The range 
below middle C is called chest voice, 
and is in the same pitch range as the 
male changed low voice. Choral con 
ductors often make use of this chest 
voice to bolster their weak tenor sec 
tions, ofttimes to the detriment of 
the soprano high voice 

\\ hen pro] erly 


vowel sounds, the 


taught on open 
range problems 


} 


of female voices and boys’ un 


changed voices are comparatively 
few The range above the chest 
voice follows the pattern of a low, 
middle and high voice. These 
changes from one voice or register 
to another follow or reflect a natural 
law in the production of 
sounds. When properly produced, 
that is, allowed to take place, these 
changes are difficult to detect. The 
result is what sounds like an even 


vi cal 


scale of one quality. The high voice 
register in female voices is called 
the head voice, the term based on 
an illusion of the tone being in the 
head 


[ue RANGE PROBLEMS of male 
changed voices are much more diffi- 
cult to solve. The range compass 
here runs about an octave and a 
fourth or fifth above the average 
pitch of the normal speaking voice 
The register above this normal 
range is called the falsetto register. 
lhe same natural law of registers 
as in female voices is in effect—a 
low, a middle, and a high voice. Al- 
though the teaching of an even scale 
of normal or resonance 


quality offers no great problem in 


“nasal” 


the development of female or boys’ 
unchanged voices, this is not true of 
the male high voice or falsetto regis- 
ter. The problem here is to learn 
how to. shift falsetto 
mechanism in the vocal cords—a re- 
vocal cord tension—to the 


from the 


laxed 
high voice mechanism—a basic 
vowel tension as reflected in normal 
quality. This can be accomplished 
indirectly by a process called “damp- 
holding or preventing the 
posterior or back two-thirds of the 
vocal cords from vibrating, and 
allowing only the front part, ap- 
one-third, to vibrate. 


ening’ 


proximately 


Once this process is learned, the 
male singer should have an addi- 
tional third or fourth added on to 
the octave and a fourth or fifth, giv- 
ing him a possible two octave range. 
The dampening process has the 
effect of changing the false tone into 
what sounds like a continuation of 
the low and middle voice. Contrary 
to the general opinion, there is no 
shortage of tenors or other male 
voices with a high range. but rather 
a lack of understanding by male 
singers of the “dampening” process. 

The fact that female singers do 
not have a comparable falsetto prob- 
lem to solve in their own voices 
makes it difficult for them as teach- 
ers to solve the register problems of 
male singers. 

\nother difference between male 
and female singers lies in the matter 
of diction. Generally speaking, the 
diction of tenors and _ baritones 
whose basic quality is well estab- 
lished in “nasal” resonance is much 
clearer throughout their range than 
that of female singers. The latter 
are at a disadvantage in the high 
voice register. The fact is that the 
female voice lies an octave higher 
than that of the male voice, which 
throws the female voice into a lim- 
ited acoustical region as far as the 
sounds are concerned. In 
other words, the possible number of 
vowel sounds that can be sung 
clearly becomes limited to a few 
instead of sixteen, more or less, that 
can be sung in the low and middle 
registers. These are narrowed down 
until in the voice above high C, the 
coloratura register, only one vowel 
sound can be sung with ease—the 
Uh sound, a modification of the 
vowel Ah. The clearest diction for 
female singers is in the low and 
middle ranges. 


vow el 


Science offers the solution to 
many of the technical problems in- 
volved in the teaching of singing. 
The scientific explanation is often 
the direct opposite of the psycho- 
logical illusion. Falsetto, for exam- 
ple, sounds like a weak fundamental 
with strong overtones ; when studied 
acoustically there is evidence that it 
is a strong fundamental with weak 
overtones. Enunciation of the vowel 
sounds is thought to take place in 
the front of the mouth with the tip 
of the tongue, when actually the 
vowel sounds are the result of 
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shapes in the pharynx with the back 
of the tongue, the soft palate, and 
even the vocal cords themselves as . . 
art of the enunciating process 

hee teachers teach in wane of New Christmas Choral Music 
head and chest resonance, when ac 
tually neither are resonators in the BEHOLD A HELPLESS, TENDER BABE 
(satb) 


true sense of the word. Resonance 
an original carol of tenderness and beauty 


is a matter of tuning the true reso- 


ators—the pharynx, the mouth, the 
nator 1€ I larynx 1 moutn 1 A CANTICLE OF CAROLS — 35¢ 


nasal passages—through a process ; 
—s —o —— featuring Carol of the Birds and other favorites 


rude Rittman 
of coupling one with another—to 
the sound vibrations of the vocal CHRISTMAS CHILD (2 pt -ssa-ttbb-sab-satb Me Dnnnat 
cords. arranged by Ralph Hunter, from the musical "Irma La Douce” 


Although the general public is not 
aware of any particular change, the CRECHE LULLABY (2 pt-ssa-sath Charles Smith 


teaching of singing is now in a new a simple, peaceful song for the Holiday season 


ea DREAMERS BEFORE THE DAWN (a: 
good singe rs than ever be tore, and @ majestic treatment of the Lord's advent 

no doubt this is the result of better 
teaching. This is due largely to the LITTLE DONKEY (2 pt-ssa-ttbb-sab-satb) 
work of the National Association of the Christmas song Gracie Fields made famous 
Teachers of Singing (1944) which 
has set up programs for the develop 
ment of good teaching practices ® 2 

The National Association believes Choral Music for Thanksgiving 
that singing teachers should know 
the science of singing as well as the 
art. To that end, workshops and THANKSGIVING DAY AT GRANDMOTHER'S HOUSE 
study groups have been established by Anne C. Phelp 

throughout the country to advance 





F “oie for class project in the lower grades of elementary school 
the cause of better teachers of sing piano-vocal score, 75¢ 


ing. Most recently the Association 
has established the American Insti- 
tute of Vocal Pedagogy within its FIVE WORLDS (sath 
organization, whereby members of | THANK YOU GOD /:ai+ 
the Association can qualify for a 

higher rank as a teacher by passing THANKSGIVING SONG 
examinations covering the science WE THANK THEE 
of singing as well as the art. Suc 
cessful candidates will carry the title all octaves are 25¢ each unless otherwise indicated 
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Da question of how long it 


will be before the country will bene 609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. \ 4 


fit from better methods of teaching 


singing depends on how long it will 
be before effective vocal methods 
are taught in elementary and sec 
ondary schools, and on the college 
level along with choral singing. It 


will also depend on how long it will 
DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


be before educators and parent- Music for Gein cnn Meee tas 


teacher associations demand the STRAYLIONS SADRTY Ganinen 
° - " . 
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in classes Prepared for Commission IV Choirs. Complete 
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n n Elementary Plus Postage. Sample 
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School) by a committee under snus declan an Giseat 
¢ . , the chairmanship of Beatrice from us. . 
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Products Co. al 


golden age for the many instead otf - 
. few , ; oS. Coder Seems SO. Dept. 'B", P.O. Box 4124, Hamden, Conn 
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Although many critics of music 
continually write about the golden 
age of a few great singers in the 
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SITITIIII TTT et 


NE OF THE responsibilities of 


is to conserve and 
to 


education 


utilize human _ resources 


the advantage order to 
provide for the happiness and well 
| of the 


peng 
One of the challe nges of secondary 


utmost In 


individual it serves 


music teachers is to guide talented 
students into music and music edu 
cation. 
It has 
cent 


estimated that five 


been 
of classes 
Sul 


would have to enter the field of 


pet all graduating 
] 


fine 
order to maintain present 


arts in 


standards. Apparently students in 
such numbers are not selecting thes« 
[ The reasons for 
obvious. Public 


many 


courses of study 


not doing so are 


pressure probably has caused 
choose 


them 


young men and women to 


vocations which may not give 
ior allow 
work. Am 
child to 
that 


friend 


the happiness they deserve 1 
to do their 
bitious 
select the father’s vocation 


them best 


parents pressure a 
or 
of another family member or 

whether or not the student has the 
qualifications 
The 


been the 


to pursue the profes 


sion pressures of peers have 


cause for some artistically 
talented youngsters choosing other 
areas of study which were popular 
with the peer group 
of 


the types of people pursuing it have 


Misconceptions a vocation and 


deterred selecting an 
area of the fine Often a 
sellor will not guide a talented stu 
into the of a 


of 


frequently 
arts coun 


dent fine arts because 


lack 
knowledge of 
the 


objective lata and lack of 


the qualifications 


needed for vocation. Indeed, 
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The Music Teacher and 


Vocational Counselling 


NELSON G. PATRICK 


Prrrrrrr irr 


some music teachers are not entirel 


fault 
teachers neither under 


without in this regard, since 


many music 
stand counselling techniques nor can 


} 


they interpret statistical data gaine: 


from objective testing programs 


On: 
tions in counselling in 
the 
used 
thi 
different from other people 


O! rHI basic misconcep 


is that 
that 


musi 


different from 


process 1s 


for other school subjects, ot 
t the musical person is basically 
Many 
that 


the prerequisites for being a musi 


people would have us believe 


cian are to have a peculiar, tem 
peramental personality, be emotion 


ally immature, 


< nd 


socially maladjusted, 


unconcerned with the trivia of 


living 


> 


laily 
iB 


BOARD COMMENTS 


A number of high school 
music teachers have reported that 
the counsellors in their schools are 
discouraging talented students 
from becoming music teachers 
Perhaps this article will encourage 
these teachers to learn more about 
counseling techniques, and to work 
with their School counsellors for 
the welfare of the students.’ 

It is 
publishi 
and gu 
ticular 


EDITORIAL 


good for us to begir 
g material on counselling 
lance in music. This par 
while having 
generalities give much 
tical information for the 
teacher interested in meeting 
responsibility for counselling 


some 


article 
does prac 
musi¢ 
his 
and 
guidance.’ 
The writer 
which might 
system, but the ‘jack-of 
teacher in the small 
would be hard-pressed 
such a routine. Data, 
reference materials, and time are 
simply not available, and we must 
rely on the good judgment of the 
teacher alone.” 


suggests an ap 


proach be possible 
In a city 

all-trades’ 
community 
to follow 


The material presents a point 
of view not always held by n 
educators 4 particularly 
article for young teachers.” 


usic 
good 


Another 


lief, held by some counsellors, 


fallacy is the implicit be 

in the 
so-called music aptitude tests which 
in some cases have been proved in 
valid by statisticians and psychome 

Too often the users of music 
that 
qualitative factors can be measured 
Phe 


tests have seldom made such claims 


trists 


aptitude tests have assumed 


quantitatively makers of these 
Music aptitude tests have a certain 
of when 


but a 


amount prognostic value 


| 


coupled with other findings, 


low a music aptitude test 


] 


aoes 


score on 


not necessarily preclude su 


cess in the study of music 


The third misconception of 
the 


coun 
that 

an 
the 
inherits the color 


selling in music is belief 


inherited as 


nusical 
isolated 


aptness 1s 


characteristic in much 
as one 
other 
If the 


Music 1s 


same Way 


of his hair or physical char 


acteristics ability to learn and 


produce n an isolated, inhet 
factors have 


identified 


ited characteristic such 
not 


by geneticists 


vet been located nor! 


B 
YEFORE COUNSELLING procedures 


| 
can be discussed, the areas of coun 
selling should be considered, because 
counselling is seldom done in rela 
isolated factor, but in 


total 


tion to 


of 


an 
the 
therefore, 


terms person. This in 


and 


volves, personality 
personal problems along with educa 
tional and vocational counselling 
which leads to subsequent guidance 
Counselling with a high school stu 
dent on his personal problems 1s 
almost inevitable if one is to achieve 
success in counselling with him in 
While counselling with 


the student on personal affairs, the 


other areas 
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YOU and MUSIC 


designed t nterest students 
nm jormng band or orchestra 


eee OE 
3 a 
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ABC's of SYMPHONIES 


a primer for music students 
and a handy 


musical instruments 


reference 


ABC's of BALLET 


a starting point for greater 
appreciation of ‘the aristocrat 
ft arts 


+ 


The unique scriptographic style—integrating words 
and pictures—is ideal for getting across, quickly 
and easily, the basic facts about the musical arts 

Each scriptographic booklet is 16 pages, 8 x 5 
printed in two colors 
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WANTED—A copy of the Music 
Educators Journal issue of 
March 1946. 
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questions or problems of vocational, 
avocational and educational pursuits 
and accomplishments will arise 
Preparation for counselling in- 
cludes the assimilation of the data 
necessary to advise the student in 
telligently and professionally. Such 
data are classified as objective and 
subjective, having an interdependent 
relationship in the profile of the 
individual. Counselling without the 
data gives much the same results as 
a medical doctor writing a prescrip 
tion without an historical back- 
ground or thorough diagnosis of the 
patient's ailment. The objective data 
needed should include the results 
and interpretation of various objec- 
tive tests—such as intelligence quo- 
tient, mathematical achievements, 
reading speed, reading comprehen- 
sion, general vocabulary, school 
marks in other subjects, vocational 
interest blanks, aptitude tests, medi- 
cal reports, and any other objective 
data such as 
musical accomplishments in the way 


which are available, 


honors won in musical 
audition 


of contests, 
organizations, _ festivals, 


evaluations from several sources 
along with an estimated record of 
time the student devotes to study of 
music. A tabulation of these data 
will profile the student's abilities, 
ichievements and interests, indicat- 
ing whether or not they are mutually 
other; e.g., in- 
achievements and abilities 
parallel to 


recommenda 


supporting each 
terests, 


} 


should be reasonably 


justify a vocational 


tion 


Pun 
the available subjective data which 
would include, from the student, his 


SECOND STEP is to collect 


interests in music, ambitions both 
socially and vocationally, his likes, 
dislikes, and peer adjustments; 
from his peers, their reaction to the 
regard to his social 


qualities, 


counsellee, im 
adjustments, leadership 
social maladjustments, and the de 
gree of peer acceptance; from his 
teachers a cross section of opinions 
of his general abilities in various 
school work, personalit) 
characteristics, and an 
evaluation of the work-capacity 
ratio. The counsellor should have 
oe knowledge of the student's 
background, status, 
financial standing, living 
habits, which might include musi 
activities and facilities such as re 


type S of 


tactors, 


home social 


family 


cordings, musical instruments, tele- 
vision, concert attendance, church 
attendance and participation in com- 
munity music affairs. The teacher 
collects these subjective data which 
are not readily available to the coun- 
sellor through first hand knowledge ; 
therefore, coordination and coopera- 
tion in the exchange of information 
are essential. It is not necessary to 
keep a written record of all of the 
above data, but the active teacher 
will file these data in his mind as an 
accumulation of day-to-day work 
with his students. Counselling, being 

a cooperative responsibility of the 

teacher, counselling service person- 

nel, and administration, calls for a 

free flow of information to all offices 

to insure the best service to the 

student. The objective data are a 

matter of record in the counsellor’s 

office where they are available for 
review by the teachers; likewise, 
vocational and educational materials 
are available for student and teacher. 

\lthough no list of qualifications 
for a profile of the music student 
would be conclusive, there are some 
factors which can aid the teacher in 
recommending a student to consider 
some phase of music as a career. 

The following qualities have been 

observed to be present in profiles of 

most musically talented students : 

a keen interest in music as verified by 
the student's activities, achievements, 
and study habits 

1 home background which is conducive to 
the study of music 


1 personality which indicates the student 
has ability to work alone over a sus 
tained period of time 


ability in music performance such as in- 
dicated by contest results, other audi- 
tions, and performances 


a wide range of general abilities as indi- 
cated in objective data from formal 
tests and blanks 


on the secondary level, an excellence rat- 
ing or higher in literature and mathe- 
matical achievements 

in above average reading score in both 
speed and comprehension 

1 vocabulary rating in the 75th percentile 
or higher based on same grade level 
or peer group 

While no one student may have all 

of the qualities listed above, these 

will aid the teacher-counsellor in the 

counselling process. 


Mernovs and techniques of 
counselling for the professional are 
rather involved and complicated. 
While we are not concerned here 
with the techniques of the profes- 
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sional counsellor we are concerned 
with aiding the classroom music 
teacher in developing a simple dis- 
cussion type technique of counsel 
ling. The teacher using objective 
data should acquaint himself with 
the interpretation of the scores, 
norms, grades, and other statistical 
information supplied with testing 
services. A test score is of little 
value unless the teacher using the 
information knows the full implica 
tions of terms such as percentile, 
rank, norms, standard deviation, 
language and non-language tests, 
and the various other types of data. 
The music teacher needs to learn 
how to use these tools before coun- 
selling is attempted. Good counsel- 
ling, like good teaching, sets up a 
situation wherein the student dis 
covers and learns for himself, or one 
which encourages the student to ask 
questions which will lead to coun 
selling situations. This sort of rap 
port tends to obtain much better 
results than enforced counselling 
The latter situation, although hav 
ing its merits, is not as effective as 
counselling sought by the student on 


his own initiative 


The music TeEacneR does not 
need to be an expert in interviewing 
to counsel with music students. He 
has daily contact with his students 
and is in a better position to observe 
them continuously than any other 
person. The majority of musi 
teachers, and more especially those 
who conduct group activities, seem 
to be a little closer to their students 
than other student-teacher re‘ation 
ships. The music teacher can assist 
the talented student in understand 
ing his opportunities as a musician 
and music teacher, informing him 
of the many and varied types of 
work in music open to him in our 
modern technological society. The 
music teacher probably is_ better 
equipped to assist the student in 
establishing realistic goals and ce 
veloping sound plans for accom 
plishing them than any other stati 
member. 

By becoming familiar with a few 
simple counselling techniques, work 
ing with counsellors, and with ade 
quate knowledge of the occupational 
and educational opportunities re 
lated to music, the music teachet 
can become a strong force in guid 
ing the young people of our comple x 


society. 
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instruction courses 
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world. Both « 


ORCHESTRA COURSE: Pages |-4 
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Unison String Ensemble, pages |3-14 

Unison Wind and Percussion Ensemble, pages |3-!16 
String Orchestra, pages |5-33 

Wind and Percussion Ensemble, pages |7-33 

Technical Studies for both Strings and Winds, pages 34-37 


Full Orchestra Repertory, pages 38-54 
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curring in each book on the same page 


BOOKS PUBLISHED FOR BAND COURSE 
Piccolo in Db. Piccolo in C, Flute, Oboe, Clarinet in Eb, Clarinet |, II, 
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FULL BAND REPERTORY 
Prelude, Op. 28, No. 7 
March of the Finnish Cavalry 
Entrance March 


Chopin, Frederic 
Finnish 

Gade, Niels Wilhelm 
Germon Choral 

Gibb, Robert W We Win (March) 

Gluck, Christoph Willibaid Pantomime from “Alceste’ (in Apollo's Temple) 
Grieg, Edvard Hagerup The Raven's Wedding, Op. |7, No. 3 
Handel, George Frederic Sarabande 

Holmes, Guy Ear! The World of Music (March) 

Kullak, Theodor Grandmother Tells a Ghost Story, Op. 62 
Lillya, Clifford P. Pony Parade 

Mexicon - In the Plaza 

Olivadoti, Joseph Spanish Dance 

Poldini, Eduard General Boom Boom 

Schubert, Franz Peter Deutscher Tanz (German Dance) 

Schubert, Franz Peter Waltz 

Schumann, Robert The Stranger, Op. 68, No. 2 

Teschner, Melchior Choral 

Tschaikowsky, Peter Ilyitch Chanson Triste, Op. 40, No. 2 

Tschaikowsky, Peter Ilyitch Funeral of a Pet, Op. 39, No. 7 
Tschaikowsky, Peter Ilyitch In Church, Op. 39, No. 24 

Tschaikowsky, Peter Ilyitch Morning Prayer, Op. 39, No. | 

Yoder, Paul Waltz 
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Stereotyped Thinking in Music 


r IS A MATTER of common ob- 
servation that man reacts to the 
world in terms of his past ex 
periences. Because he is constantly 
surrounded and confused by myri- 
ads of outside forces, he saves time 
and energy by classifying his stimuli 
into categories. He then thinks in 
terms of the characteristics he as 
sumes the categories possess rather 
than the qualities of the individual 
object. Say “grade-school music 
teacher” to a sixty-year-oldster and 
he is quite likely to think of the 
primly dressed, heavily corseted 
spinster of his childhood with het 
pitchpipe and affected manners. This 
categorization or memory picture 
rather unfairly affects the ways in 
which he relates to contemporary 
school-music teachers for he tends 
in these sprightly ladies at 
least a few of the characteristics of 
what now is an almost extinct spe 
cies. He expects teachers to be a tri 
fle freakish and reacts to them as if 
the oddity were a fact. In 1922 Wal 
ter Lippmann called such categoriz 
ing “stereotyping.” Let us look to 
music for other examples of this 
way of thinking 
Steeped as most of us are in 
Western culture, we are prone to a 
cept as basic to all music the major 
and minor modes with the joy and 
sadness that these are said to imply 
There are only these two sorts ot 
modes, we tell ourselves, and hence 
music not written in the more famil 
iar of the modes, the major, must 
perchance be minor. With this kind 
of thinking it is scarcely surprising 
that musically naive missionaries of 
an earlier day, bothered by the 
strangeness of what they were hear 
ing, commonly reported that all non 
European music was minor. Actu 
ally, it was most often neither major 
nor minor but constructed with 
other musical ideas in mind. At a 
slightly different level of sophistica 
tion comes the realization that the 
weird-sounding Siamese and Java 


nese musics employ scales not found 


{The author is a member of the faculty 
Dept. of Psychology, Stanford University.] 
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in the West. There must, then, be 
two kinds of music, occidental and 
oriental. So, with the oversimplified 
reasoning of our stereotype, we be 
gin to think that all unusual sound 
ing scales must be oriental. This 
quirk of thought allowed Debussy, 
by employing a wholetone scale 
which has no major or minor chords, 
to compose in an idiom which 
seemed oriental to Europeans if not 
to Asiatics. In reality, Debussy’s in 
tervals all appear on our piano key 
board and are completely foreign to 
the scales of Southeast Asia 


Ler vs look next at the stereo 
type surrounding the violins built 
during the peak of the Cremona pe 
riod of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Such fiddles were made by Stradi 
varius and -other great masters 
whose methods, it is alleged, have 
long been forgotten. Hence, we are 
certain that a Strad must sound fat 
better than can the best of the mod 


We put the old 


Cremona fiddles in one pile, so to 


ern reproductions. 


speak, and all other instruments in 
another. But the truth of the mat 
ter is that, while these old favorites 
can perhaps be made to speak with a 
little less effort, anv one of the old 
Cremona-built instruments tends to 
ditfer less from its modern repro 
duction than it does from the other 
old violins. In fact, blindfold tests 
show that even the well-trained 
listener finds it virtually impossible 
to tell from the sound alone which 
of several carefully built instru 
ments are the Strads. It would seem 
that a goodly portion of our delight 
at hearing these fabulous old in 
struments comes from our mental 
picture of their financial worth, 
from our belief that all fiddles in 
this category must per se possess 
perfection 

Stereotypes may rather subtly en 
ter into the relations between moth 
ers and their children. Let us, for 
instance, ask junior high school chil 
dren to check on rating lines the in 
tensities of their interest in several 
sorts of serious music and in jazz 


and its derivatives. At the same 
time, but with care that there is no 
collusion, we shall ask their mothers 
to check similar rating scales which 
will indicate their opinions as to the 
interests of their children in these 
varieties of music. A high correla 
tion will be found between the two 
sets of ratings. That is, where the 
child thinks his interests are strong, 
moderate, or weak his mother will 
agree. But almost invariably the 
mother will rate her child’s interest 
in music as considerably stronger 
than the child feels it to be. The 
mother’s stereotype, her mental pic- 
ture of her child, it would appear, 
is of a person far more interested 
in music than is truly the case. Her 
desires project onto her ratings. 
Before World War II many of us 
considered Wagner as a prime fa 
vorite among composers. But then 
came the word that the satanic Hit- 
ler held Wagner to be the greatest 
of history’s composers and the mu- 
best expressed Nazi 
\mericans 
evaluation, 


sician who 
values. Although few 
agreed with Hitler’s 
there occurred a measurable tend 
ency for anti-Nazis to like Wagner 
less. From his customary type cate 
gory Wagner had moved to or 
across the border of the Nazi stereo 
type and had become somewhat be 
fouled by the latter’s dirt. It may 
be guessed that Wagner will return 
to his former glory but not until 


considerable time has elapsed. 

Tue stereotype of eminence 
exudes a halo which is reflected in 
verbal preferences. He who listens 
to a Dietrich Buxtehude number on 
the organ and is told the composer's 
name but knows nothing about the 
man rather generally reports a re 
spectable preference level for the 
composition. Yet, if he is told that 
Johann Sebastian Bach is the com- 
position’s creator, the chances are 
strong that the preference level will 
markedly rise. From the cradle, our 
hypothetical listener has been taught 
that Bach is to other composers what 
Thomas Jefferson is to other Amer 
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and their music will again 
be featured in 


Keyboord 
Jr's 
Editorial 
Plans 

for 1961-62 
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ican presidents—one ot the two or 
three best. So, while an unknown 
musician may compose either good 
or poor music, all that Bach com 
poses must be good, or so our stereo 
type forces us to think 

Our streotypes of eminence are 
established early in life. In fact, 
when eminence ratings were ob- 
tained on almost a hundred well 
known composers, it was found that 
the pooled rank order of eminence 
vielded by the membership of the 
\merican Musicological Society 
the organization for those doing 
research in music) agreed strongly 
with the rank order given by typical 
college students (rho of approxti- 
mately .80), fairly strongly with the 
rank obtained from a group of high 
school students (rho of about .70), 
somewhat with sixth graders (rho 
of .52), and even a little with fifth 
graders (rho of .33). That is, the 
several groups almost all put Beet 
hoven and Bach at the top of the 
list, musicians like Rossini near the 
middle, and Elgar near the bottom 
of the list of 100 well-known com 
With ideas of eminence so 
early and so firmly established, it 1s 


posers 


no wonder they affect preferences 


P RHAPS one other example will 
make even clearer how affected we 
are by the mental pictures we carry 
This illustration refers to 


what has been loosely termed cold 


with us 


ness of violin performance. If one 


presents a group of violin teachers 


musically interested laymen wit! 


a list of eminent violinists they have 
seen and heard and asks them to 
rate the relative coldness they feel 
from the sound of the playing, 
Heifetz will almost always head the 
list of cold players. There will be 
some disagreement on the exact 
placement of some of the others but 
little or none for that of Heifetz. 
His playing seemingly sounds cold. 
But does it really? In one experi- 
ment where identical compositions 
were played by several different vio- 
linists, these same violin teachers 
and laymen rarely judged the Hei- 
fetz recordings as the coldest. In 
fact, the Elman and Morini record- 
ings consistently received far more 
“cold” votes. But why were the 
judges so confused? Recall that in 
the past they had watched as well as 
listened to these performers. And to 
most observers Heifetz looks more 
wooden, less expressive, and colder 
as he plays. Such is the visual pic- 
ture observers tend to get and this 
visual picture colors what is later 
heard. If Heifetz is visually cold he 
must be acoustically cold. So, 
naively, we come to believe that his 
performances sound cold. 

Will the time ever come when 
stereotyping will no longer be a 
shared facet of human 
answer must be a 
strong negative. Stereotypes, both 
musical and those of other sorts, will 
always be with us. The most we can 
hope for is that a realization of their 
nature may put us on guard and aid 
in diminishing their effectiveness, a 


commonly 
nature’ Our 


not unworthy aim in itself. 


4 SOUND WAVE SYMBOLIZER illustrates a point during the meeting held recently 
at the Conn research laboratory in Elkhart by the Committee on Research into Tonal 
Relationships af the College Band Directors National Association. Shown in the 


photograph, left to right, are 


Neilson, director of musical organizations, 


Leland B. Greenleaf, Conn Corporation president; James 
Oklahoma City University; Guy M. Duker, 


assistant director of bands, University of Illinois and chairman of the committee; 
Earle Kent, Conn director of research; Bernard Fitzgerald, head of Music Department, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington; James Kerr, director of bands, Wichita University; 


Richard Worthington, director of bands, University 
Hall, chief acoustical engineer for Conn 


Jody ‘ 


of Arkansas, Fayetteville; and 
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Some Relationships Between 


Musie and Mathematics 


ITIVE AWARENESS of a rela- 

tionship between music and 

mathematics existed as early as 
yvoras 

ythagoras made an attempt to 

nd determine this rela 

tionship through acoustics. By vary 

ing the vibrating length of the string 

on a monochord, he discovered that 

the ratios of the lengths of strings 

whose vibrations produce consonant 

intervals may be expressed 

But he departed 


he 


integers 
description when 
quality called con 


the presence of simple 
atios.’ 
it appears that the theory 
that consonance is solely related to 
imple integer ratios is not entirely 


correct Slightly mistuned con 
sonances remain consonant though 
their ratios become very complex.* 
Further, the c 
evolved. For instance, 
organum of the ninth 
turies, the duplum ac 


mecept t consonance 
seems to have 
in the parallel 
and tenth ce 
companies the tenor in the lower 
fifth or fourth, note against note 
By the thirteenth century, an Eng- 
~part polyphony 
sung almost en- 


~ 


' 


parallel thirds Che maior 


and minor third were not considered 
by the Pythagoreans 
In addition, the fourth was not cor 
sidered admissible in the first spe- 
wuunterpoint of the sixteenth 
etween the bottom two 
three-part counterpoint 
| Pythagorean contribu- 
the intuition which 
mathematics 
founded the 


fourfold wav to 


nusic with 
Pythagoreans 
yuadrivium, the 


knowledg¢ [They divided mathe 
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matical science into two parts: one, 
“how many”; the other, 
Chey divided each of these 
parts into two. “They said that dis- 
crete quantity or the ‘how many’ is 
either absolute or relative, and that 
‘how 


“how 


much.” 


continued quantity or the 
much’ is either stable or in motion. 
Hence they laid down that arith- 
metic contemplates that discrete 
quantity 
but music that which is related to 
another; and geometry considers 
continued quantity so far as it is 
immovable, but that astronomy con 
templates continued quantity so far 
as it is of a self-motive nature.’’* 
This quadrivium became part of 
the secular curriculum taught in the 


which subsists by itself, 


medieval scholae, the church schools 
founded by Charlemagne in the 
eighth century. Mathematics re- 
mained grouped with music until the 
Renaissance, when a division which 
now appears temporary was im- 
posed by extraneous circumstances.° 

Supported and attacked by mathe- 
maticians and musicians, the intui- 
tion of a kinship between music and 
mathematics has persisted to today. 
Stravinsky speaks of “the higher 
mathematics of music.”* Most of us 
can think of some acquaintance 
whose interests include music and 
if not, we may be re- 
Oak Ridge research 
symphony orchestra, 
composed of mathematicians and 
nuclear physicists. We may have 
wondered about the kinship of music 
and mathematics that gives them a 


mathematics ; 
minded of the 
laboratories’ 


common appeal. 


Li r US LOOK at three aspects of 
mathematics and music and examine 
their claimed affinity 

First, consider the media of music 
and mathematics 

‘George J. Allman, “Pythagoras,” Encyclo 
pedia Britannica, 11th edition, 1911, 22:700 

Henry Margenau, The Nature of Physi- 

i! Realit McGraw-Hill, New York, 1950) 


l¢ Science vs. Humanities.” 


Igor Stravinsky. Poetics of Music (Vin 


tage Books, New York, 1956) p. 47 


Che acoustician tells us that the 
medium of music is sound which has 
been highly refined and organized, 
which has 
from the chaos of general sound 
When seen on an oscilloscope, a 
musical tone approximates a sine 
wave. It has a definite frequency of 
vibration and a sustained overtone 
structure. Seen on an oscilloscope, 


sound been abstracted 


a noise presents a jagged, irregular 
picture. “Beyond certain elementary 
acoustics modern music 

direct connection with 
nature independently of art; indeed, 
it is already art that determines the 
selection of these elementary acous- 


facts of 
shows no 


tic facts The ordinary non- 
artistic experience of sound has so 
little in common with music that 
musical realism is, with rare though 
popular 
garded as an eccentricity.””? 

Similarly, mathematics deals in 
the abstract and the organized. We 
can easily see one hand, one piece 
of paper, one table, but the concept 
of the number one is abstracted 
from all individual cases and is not 
represented by any of them. In fact, 
mathematically, the concept “one”’ is 
defined completely in terms of 
marks on paper and operations on 
those marks; 
a familiar and convenient intuitive 
meaning in order to make it easier 
to manipulate them. More abstract 
are the “literal’’ numbers of algebra, 
which refer to the set of numbers 
having certain required properties. 
The theory of sets is abstracted 
from these and many similar specific 
cases; at the height of abstraction 
and at the base of mathematics is 
symbolic or formal logic. 

Bertrand Russell has defined 
mathematics as the science in which 
we never know what we are talking 
about. “Since, then, mathematics is 
an entirely free activity, uncondi- 
tioned by the external world, it is 


exceptions, generally re 


we assign these marks 


D Tovey Music,” Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 11th edition, 1911, 19:72 
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more just to call it an art than a | STAYS PUT WITHOUT TRIGGERS OR CATCHES! 


science. It is as independent as 
music of the external world; and 
although, unlike music, it can be » 


used to illuminate natural phe- 
nomena, it is just as ‘subjective,’ 
just as much a product of the free MOVES IP 
creative imagination.”® 

Tue persistent BELIEF that MOVES DOWN 
music and mathematics are related 


because they both deal in relation 

ships among small whole numbers 
is unfortunately wrong. If it were WITH HAND PRESSURE 
right, all music beyond simple triads 


in just intonation and all mathe- 
matics beyond fifth-grade arithmetic 


would have to be ignored. . , ‘ 

Rather, music por pn Built to last and designed for maximum apn 00 nen 

na ee tre é ae convenience! No locks or catches, yet the shelf area 

are similar because they are systems shelf stays at the height you select, even . 
ot symbols that do not point to any- under heavy loads. Black or gray wrin- Shelf height 
thing; the sounds in the air and the kle finish. Bright cadmium plated inner adjusts from 
marks on paper refer only to them- shaft. Bearings of Cyco-Lac industrial 33 to 56 inches 
selves, their antecedents, and their plastic on shelf and base, more wear- 3 
successors. Basically, all mathe- resistant than steel. Shelf has turned cette 
edges and five ridges for easy page 
turning. 


matics, once conceived, can be and 
has been reduced to rules for 
manipulating marks on paper.* Sim- 


ilarly, “music consists of successions 

and forms of sound, and these alone New 

constitute the subject . . . music 

speaks not only by means of sounds, 

it speaks nothing but sound.”!® The = 


media of music and mathematics are 


ini because they ave toh os | T and Stand 


tems of symbols referring only to 
themselves. 
Second, consider the creative Special pocket stamped 
processes in music and mathematics. At music stores everywhere from shelf holds pencil— 
a wonderful new 


Hiller and Isaacson recognize five 
basic principles of composition. $42.90 ist cach conventonce feature 


‘The first principle is that the for- 
mation of a piece of music is an 
ordering process in which specified 
musical elements are selected and 


arranged from an infinite variety of Distributed 
possibilities, ie, from chaos.’ exclusively by 


Stravinsky also speaks, but in more 
intuitive terms, of “the need we feel ELKHART, INDIANA 


to bring order out of chaos, to extri- 


cate the straight line of our operation 
from the tangle of possibilities and | 
the indecision of vague thoughts. = ~ 51 — 2 


*John /. N. Sullivan, “Mathematics as ; 
Art” World of Mathematics, ed. J. R : ae 8156 PORTLAND 7,-OREGON 


an Art,” World of Mathematics, ed. | 
Newman (Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1956) 3:2015-2021 
°"N. Bourbaki, Eléments de Math- 
ématique, Les Structures Fondamentales de Zerbe's String-Art CLASS Method 


Analyse, Livre 1: Théorie des Ensembles, for Violin HARPSICHORDS 


Chapitre I: Description de la mathématique in tints sean auediity ay Gadediad 
formelle (Hermann, Paris, 1954) ating Vanden ‘Peolainan Catered ta tendins Classical design and tone 
Early delivery—direct export 


“Eduard Hanslick, The Beautiful in string teachers and school music directors ; ry : 
82 pp. Price per copy $2.00 Tuning stability—laminated soundboard 


Music, trans. G. Cohen (Liberal Arts Press . 
, G oe ‘ ’ Quantity discounts) “ 
New York, 1957) p. 119 Send for descriptive circular MORLE 

L. A. Hiller, Jr. and L. M Isaacson, JOHN MARKERT & CO., Music Publishers 4 Belmont Hill, Lewisham, S.E. 13 
Experimental Music (McGraw-Hill, New 141 West 15th St New York 11, N. LONDON ENGLAND 
York, 1959) p. 16 
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"12 The second principle is that 
“the degree of imposed order is it- 
self a significant variable. The third 
principle is that the two most im- 
portant dimensions of music upon 
which a greater or lesser degree of 
order can be imposed are pitch and 
the fourth principle is that 
instantaneous 


time... 
memory, as 
perception, is required in the under- 
standing of musical structure.’ The 
fifth principle is that tonality “be 
considered the result of establishing 
terms of memory 


well as 


pitch order in 
recall” ; that is, that tonality results 
from comparing each note or har- 
mony with a tonic through memory. 
What is creation ? 
“To create consists precisely in not 
making useless combinations and in 
making those which are useful and 
which are only a small minority. In- 
vention is discernment, choice. 
The sterile combinations do not even 
present themselves to the mind of 
the inventor.”"** (It is interesting to 
note that Stravinsky insisted he was 
music, not a com- 


mathematical 


an “inventor” of 
poser. ) 
Thus new ideas in mathematics 
and music are arrived at similarly, 
that is, by selection from a multi- 
tude of possibilities. What deter- 
mines which possibilities are selected 
is a most significant similarity be- 
tween mathematics and music. 
The mathematician is as 
concerned with beauty as the musi- 
cian. The literature of mathematics 
is sprinkled with aesthetic terms; 
the mathematician is more con- 
cerned with finding an elegant 
method and with the beauty of his 
insights than with applications of 
the results. Herman Weyl, who 
“alone could stand comparison with 
the last universal mathema- 
ticians of the nineteenth century, 
Hilbert and Poincaré said, “My 
work always tried to unite the true 
with the beautiful; but when I had 
to choose one or the other, I usually 
chose the beautiful.’** The mathe- 
matician finds that the beautiful 
usually leads to the true. He con- 
stantly searches for the most elegant 
proof, that is, the shortest logical 
line between given hypothesis and 


i 


much 


great 


"Stravinsky, op. cit., p. 6 

“Henri Poincaré, “Mathematical Crea- 
ion.” The Creative Process, ed. Brewster 
Ghiselin (New American Library, New 
York, 1955) p. 35-36 

“Freeman |. Dyson 
Weyl, Nature, March 10, 
Commentary on Hermann 
»f Mathematics, 3:1831 


obituary of Hermann 
1956, quoted in 
Weyl,” lWorld 
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desired conclusion. In his search for 
new hypotheses his intuition for the 
most beautiful guides him. Exam 
ples are the fundamental theorems 
of the integral and differential cal 
culus, which unite in a breath-taking 
way some widely divergent and 
apparently unrelated mathematical 
operations. 

The beauty of mathematics can be 
“cold and austere, like that of sculp 
ture, without appeal to any part of 
our weaker nature, sublimely pure, 
and capable of a stern perfection as 
only the greatest art can show.”?® 
It can be warm and exciting, espe 
cially when it releases tension built 
up in searching for it. A concise, 
well-proportioned proof can stimu- 
late the same response as a Bach 
fugue; a daring insight and leap 
forward can simulate a_ soaring 
Tchaikowsky theme. Both mathe 
maticians and musicians will recog- 
nize that this verbalization is only 
a gross approximation ; that beauty 
must be experienced to be under 
stood 


Creation in mathematics and 
music only begins with new ideas. 
Once achieved they are exploited 
logically. 

$y using his craft, the composer 
consciously exploits the logical pos- 
sibilities of the sounds he has set in 
order.'® These techniques of de 
velopment can be acquired in an 
elementary way from classes in 
theory and “composition,” but their 
manner of application distinguishes 
the great composer from the talented 
youth who can improvise at the 
piano. It has been said that a com 
position lives in its development. 
Yet the composer cannot develop 
possibilities randomly or endlessly, 
like a machine grinding out per 
mutations. He must know how “to 
proceed by elimination . know 
how to discard.””** 

The composer must be consistent 
in his development. Schoenberg 
“adopted the musical system that 
suited his needs, and within this sys- 
tem, he is perfectly consistent with 
himself, perfectly coherent. One 
cannot dismiss music that he dislikes 
by labeling it cacophony.”**® 


“Bertrand Russell, The Study of Math. 
matics 

*Sidney and Henry Cowell, “The Schil 
linger Case—Charting the Musical Range,” 
Modern Music, 23(3) :226, Summer 1946. 

"Stravinsky, op. cit., p. 70 

“Ibid. p. 15 
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Similarly, in mathematics, “we 
can start from any set of axioms we 
please, provided they are consistent 
with themselves and one another, 
and work out the logical conse- 
quences of them.”'® Indeed, “‘mathe- 
matics is the science of the logically 
possible.”*° Just as logical, consist- 
ent chromaticism is as valid as the 
diatonic scale of Pythagorean “‘nat- 
ural law,” so non-Euclidean geom- 
etries are as valid as the logical 
“necessities” of Euclid. 


T mp, consider a piece of music 
and a mathematical demonstration. 

A note or a chord in a melody 
or a harmonic progression acquires 
significance because it is related 
through time and memory to pre- 
vious notes or chords. Isolated notes 
or chords have little significance; 
transposing a melody does not alter 
its musical import. The intervals 
between successive elements of a 
composition are important. “Inter- 
vals are the stuff of the composer’s 
universe.”*". “Music is based on 
temporal succession and requires 
alertness of memory. Consequently 
music is a chronologic art . . .”? 

Similarly, “a mathematical dem- 
onstration is not a simple juxtaposi- 
tion of syllogisms, it is syllogisms 
placed in a certain order, and the 
order in which these elements are 
placed is much more important than 
the elements themselves.”* The 
geometry of Euclid’s Elements is 
not just a collection of facts, but a 
logical system. Each proposition 
follows from the preceding axioms, 
definitions, postulates and theorems. 
Euclid’s main achievement was the 
disposition of the propositions ; their 
logical system was the main merit 
of the Elements.** Like the third 
principle of musical composition, 
the two significant variables in 
mathematics are statements of logi- 
cal implication and time. The ar- 
rangement of the statements in time 
is important. 


ry 

uvs the kinship between mathe- 
matics and music has at least three 
aspects: (1) Both deal in similarly 


"Sullivan, op. cit. 

”Philippe LeCorbeiller, “Crystals and the 
Future of Physics,” World of Mathematics, 
2 :876. 

“Ross Lee Finney, composer-in-residence 
at Univ. of Michigan, lecture at National 
Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan, summer 
1959 

“Stravinsky, op. cit., p. 29 

*™Poincaré, op. cit., p. 35. 

“G. Pélva, How to Solve It (Doubleday 
and Co., Garden City, N.Y., 1957, second 
edition), p. 217 
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abstract media unrelated to or re- 


stricted by physical data. (2) The 
similar NEW PUBLICATIONS! 


processes of creation are 


that is, in both the most beautiful 

combination is selected from an in- MUSIC FOR YOUNG ORCHESTRAS 
finitude of possibilities and its logi- 

cal potentials are developed consist- Compiled and arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 

ently. (3) The end products of 
mathematics and music depend for 
their meaning upon the successive 
relationships of their elements and 


Program material progressively arranged from 
very easy to intermediate—WITH FULL SCORE. 
Here is a collection that will make the orches- 
tra period the highlight of the day. Even 
tor. | though your strings are in the first position 
I erhaps the easiest way to be and your winds are in the training stage, the 
come certain of the kinship between entire group will be delighted with playing 
mathematics and music is to experi- : ; ‘ 
: these attractive orchestra pieces. Included is 

ence the joys of creation in both. te 
“ , a tasteful diversity of chorales, waltzes, 


Marston Morse wrote, “Most con- hes. folk i x 
at . os marches, fo ngs, w 
vincing to me of the spiritual rela- songs, as well as themes from 


aipon the order imposed by the crea- 


Full Score $5.00 the classics. 


; Pian $2.00 2s 
music, is my own very personal ex Parts, each 85 (Send for free copy of the Ist Violin Part) 


perience. Composing a little in an 
amateurish way, I get exactly the T } 
same elevation from a prelude that D MU ICIANSHIP 
has come to me at the piano, as | 

' prt. by EDITH McINTOSH 


do from the new idea that has come In 4 Books 


A series of lessons with work sheets, that combine in clear, concise, organized form, 
the knowledge necessary for any student of any age group or stage of development. 


tions between mathematics and 


to me in mathematics.”’ 


' *Marston Morse, “Mathematics and the 
Arts,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, BOOK ONE Lessons in the rudiments of music (03926) 1.50 


15(2) :55-59, February 1959. 
BOOK TWO- The major mode, keys, scales, triads, arpeggios. (04011) 1.50 


> Part One 
BOOK TWO-_ The minor mode, keys, scales, triads, arpeggios. (04012) i.50 
H.R. 4172 Part Two 


BOOK THREE Chord vocabulary, cadences, transposition, modulation, key- 
board supplement. (04114) 1.50 


Vi sic Epucators JourNAL, in the 
June-July 1961 issue, published an 
article concerning pending legislation in r ° ° ° ° 
the American Congress. The response was Vescants or unior ig inging 
warm, enthusiastic, and widespread. It 
now appears fairly certain that this legis- Compiled and arranged by IRVIN COOPER 


lation will be law, as indicated in the fol- ; * ; 
lowing, quoted from an editorial which A collection of melodies with descant which provide a singing experience that 
Pir will both extend and develop the total vocal range of the members of the junior 


appeare » Washingto Post and 
appeared in the 1sh " st a high choir, (04244) a 


imes Herald, Wednesday, August 16 
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“Assistance for the fine arts has long 
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ican system of government. Few coun- J 
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drama 
House committee has reported out a bill 

{[H.H. 4172] to establish a permanent 

Federal Advisory Council on the Arts 

in the Department of Health, Education 

and Welfare. . .. This seems an acceptable 

first step in giving cultural pursuits some vm enn roe oe - 


official encouragement oR te 
“The chief fear of those who oppose MUSIC TEACHERS 
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any Federal assistance to the arts has 


been the specter of official control. Con- ' PLACEMENT SERVICE ‘ 
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cern is well-grounded; Members of Con 
gress have pon age to a amateur Music Division of 
critics in assaying the value of art ex P 

hibits and jazz sent abroad. Their com- Educational Placements 
ments have sometimes reflected no notable . 

competence in appraising culture, to 31 Union Square West THE WORLD'S , WILi EVER SLIP 
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Southeastern Louisiana College 
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WIND INSTRUMENT 
GUIDES 
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University of Illinois 
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VOLKWEIN’S 
BRASS HIGHLIGHTS 


Chanson Triste Op. 40 No. 2 
Tschaikowsky-Cofarella 
2? Trumpets, Trombone, Baritone or 2nd 
Trombone with score 1.00 


Concerto No. 1 B> Minor 
Tschaikowsky-Stone 
(Theme) Op. 23 
2 Trumpets and 2 Trombones 
with Piano Acc 


Stranger Op. 68 No. 29 
Schumann-Caftarella 
2 Bs Trumpets, French Horn, Trom 
bone, Baritone [or 2nd Trombone) 
Tuba with score 1.25 


Theme from Concerto No. 1 B> 
Minor Op. 23 


Tschaikowsky-Stone 


2 Trumpets and 2 Trombones with 
Piano Acc. Score 1.00 


Three Debonairs 
C. P. Barnes 


Trio or 3 Trumpets—Trombones 
with Piano or Band Acc 1.50 


VOLKWEIN BROS., INC. 


632 Liberty Ave Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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The American Music Program in Spain 


Arthur R. Custer 


Dependents’ Schools in Spain is a 
squalling, sprawling infant. Born of the 
agreement in 1953 which formalized the 
establishment of American air bases in 
Spain, it has been cutting its teeth on the 
sharply rising school population, which 
has increased seventeen-fold since the 
doors of the Madrid “little red school 
house” were first opened in 1954. 

Today the 4,445 sons and daughters of 
Air Force and civilian families on 
Spanish soil are getting a superior educa 
tion in schools at the three major bases, 
in Madrid, Seville, and Zaragoza—and at 
the six aircraft warning sites which cover 
Spain with a radar blanket. Each of the 
radar sites maintains a well-equipped 
hree-teacher school; Seville and Zara 
‘ have elementary and _ secondary 
hools; and Madrid, the largest of the 
bases and headquarters for the 16th Air 
Force, operates a high school and two 


‘i E MUSIC PROGRAM in the American 


elementary s« hools 
The ten music teachers in the system 
are an integral part of a formidable and 
dive: sified teaching force numbering 275 
a force whose interests, capabilities, and 
professional excellence conspire to pro 
mote an admirable learning atmosphere 
The youngsters in the four elementary 
hools in the system keep five music 
teachers busy with a rich and varied pro- 
gram. In Seville and Zaragoza, these 
teachers meet each class at least once 
each week for vocal music, and carry on 
an instrumental program which includes 
a fifth and sixth grade orchestra and 
fourth grade recorder classes. We use the 
recorder in preference to other “pre-in- 
struments” because they are inexpensive 
and readily obtainable here, and because 
they are infinitely more satisfying mu- 
sically 
In the two Madrid elementary schools, 
vocal teacher assigned to each 


building, and a third teacher who con- 
ducts recorder classes in the third and 
fourth grades, and who works with be- 
ginning and intermediate orchestras. This 
teacher also devotes fifteen 30-minute 
periods each week to special classes of 
musically gifted and musically retarded 
children—children who are referred to 
him by the two consulting teachers. All 
elementary music teachers conduct in- 
service classes in music fundamentals for 
classroom teachers in special after-school 
sessions, in grade-level groups. We feel 
that this is necessary, in the light of our 
objectives, because our primary aim is to 
teach these kids to read music. We know 
that some real work has to be done be- 
tween the visits of the consulting teacher, 
and we know that “educating the educa- 
tors” is a major step toward making 
classroom musical experiences something 
more than the mere learning of rote songs. 

We tell the classroom teachers that we 
are not “teaching for fun”; that there ave 
solid musical rewards to be gained from 
a well-rounded program in which note- 
reading is emphasized, and that “fun” 
comes in the form of gratification, and 
satisfaction in the attainment of usable 
and enjoyable skills 

This philosophy permeates the junior- 
senior high school music program as well, 
and the work of our seventh grade music 
teacher in Madrid is administered within 
its framework. He conducts several sec- 
tionalized classes in general music, using 
a unit-planned approach based upon the 
learning outcomes we have devised for 
the first six grades, and directs an 
orchestra and a mixed chorus of selected 
voices. 

Junior-senior offerings 
generally are as broad as scheduling, 
staffing, and school size permit. At Seville 
and Zaragoza, with one high school music 
teacher and about 250 students for each 


high school 


Scene from “Amahl! and the Night Visitors” presented by the music depart- 
ment of Madrid in 1960. James Dickenson was the music teacher in charge. 
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school, students may elect general music, 
beginning instrument classes, seventh or 
eighth grade choruses, mixed chorus, 
band, and orchestra. Madrid High School, 
with both vocal and instrumental in- 
structors, and 900 students, is able to 
offer, in addition, boys’ and girls’ glee 
clubs, string and wind ensembles, and 
courses in music appreciation and theory. 


a 


As easy as it is to draw up a sound 
music program, its administration pre- 
sents many problems unique to our loca- 
tion and our function: the program is 
new-born; the retention factor for stu- 
dents is low (the normal tour of duty 
for Air Force personnel is three years) ; 
co-ordination and supervision are made 
dificult due to the great distances in- 
volved; our students, because they move 
about frequently, lack the kind of con 
sistent musical background normally ex 
perienced in a more stable situation; with 
a six period day, and a heavy curricular 
emphasis on preparation for college, the 
scheduling of a wide variety of music 
offerings is awkward, and before- and 
after-school musical activities are made 
difficult because of the distances between 
schools and housing areas and the neces 
sity for rigid bus schedules. These prob 
lems somehow manage to get solved, 
however, and are balanced by rewards 
which can only grow out of a situation 
which gives rise to such problems. Cer 
tainly one of the greatest rewards is in 
the area of international understanding 
The “universal language” is never mort 
eloquently spoken than in a concert by 
one of our groups before a Spanish audi- 
ence—or when a Spanish faculty or stu 
dent group performs for an audience of 
American school children. We are so con 
vinced of the impact on mutual respect 
and understanding of our “little people t 
little people” program, that we have in 
stituted a policy whereby every concert 
presented before an American audience 
must be given at least once for a Spanish 
audience as well. And because we try 
to get through a lot of music during the 
year, our busy music teachers complain 
of no dearth of performances. With a full 
range of vocal and instrumental experi 
ences, there is constant robust activity in 
the music rooms 


> 


Along with the usual schedule of musi 
cal concerts and musico-dramatic produc 
tions, we planned for our first All-Spain 
Music Festival, which brought together 
last April, groups and individuals from 
all the schools for a three-day musical 
fiesta. Along with performances by groups 
from each school and by combined groups, 
our young musicians took part in work 
shops with Spanish musicians and heard 
performances by Spanish musical organ 
izations, including a special concert by 
the Madrid Philharmonic. 

It would be fair to say that our some 
what colicky baby, though beset by the 
traditional pains of growth, remains 
nonetheless robust and strong, and that 
there is every indication that it will 
progress through a self-conscious but 
striving adolescence to an_ ultimately 
secure maturity 
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A real Treat hor any School! 
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MALLET PLAYED 
INSTRUMENTS cabevei 
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BAND LYRAS Sih : § % 
MUSICAL BELLS ff Moe eee 
| if 
TUNING FORKS «U8 
Bell blocks from $42.00 


The Kitching tuned Bell Blocks have been teachers’ favorites in ele- 
mentary grades for more than fifteen years. The accurately tuned wide 
bars ranging from C (two octaves above middle C) to G make the 
instrument ideal for rhythm and pre-band training in the elementary 
grades. A mallet is supplied for each bar making it possible for many 
youngsters to participate in classroom games. 


Write Today for Free Brochure 


B. F. KITCHING & COMPANY INC. 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1890 
8947 FAIRVIEW AVE. BROOKFIELD, ILL. 
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With the buddy system of flashing cards, the complete grand 
staff notes are learned during one regular classroom period. 

This unique and enduring system can be extended to the homes 
when the cards are made available through the school library. At 
home, standard games such as “Fish” and “Old Maid” become excit- 
ing for the whole family when played with notation and a fresh new 
interest is reflected in every music class and music program. 

A delightful gift for'a little friend. .... ‘$1 -35 ppd. 

Guaranteed to be the fastest, most thorough and most enjoys 
able system available for learning notes. 

Figure 1 set per each 6 students 








Address: CHARLES NESSLER, 515 E. Penn St., Butler, Penna. 
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Archives 


Back issues of 
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Complete copies required 
for permanent binding: 
February 1931, Vol. XVII, No. 3 
2 copies needed 
March 1931, Vol. XVII, No. 4 
2 copies 
May-Conf. 1931, Vol. XVII, No. 5 
1 copy 
February 1932, Vol XVill, No. 3 


1 copy 


September 1934, Voi. XXi, No. 1 


1 copy needed 


October 1934, Vol. XXI, No. 2 


1 copy 


December 1936, Vol. XXIll, No. 3 
2 copies 

March 1938, Vol. XXIV, No. 5 
2 copies 

October 1939, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 


1 copy 


April 1942, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5 
2 copies needed 

March 1946, Vol. XXXII, No. 4 
1 copy 

January 1948, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3 
1 copy 

February-March 1948, 

Vol. XXXIV, No. 4 


¥ 


1 copy 


April 1949, Vol. XXXV, No. 5 
1 copy 
November-December 1949, 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 2 
1 copy 
February-March 1950, 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 4 


1 copy 


Keyboard Harmony from Chord Symbols 


Wayne Scott 


N THE broadest sense the purpose of 
| keyboard harmony study is to enable 
the student to negotiate music materi- 
als which are not written out for him or 
which are only partly written. The rea- 
sons why students might desire such skill 
are many, but in any case keyboard har- 
mony study should yield results of a prac- 
tical nature 

Keyboard harmony notation has been 
essentially the same as that employed in 
the formal study of traditional part-writ- 
ing. Harmonies are identified by Roman 
numerals or are to be projected from the 
Arabic numerals of a figured bass line. 
This seems logical enough, but is it the 
most expedient means of “shorthand” no- 
tation for keyboard purposes, and does it 
elicit comprehensive keyboard facility? 
Granted, in traditional part-writing study, 
chord function is vital—it is the very sub- 
stance of harmonic progression. When the 
student goes to the keyboard he obviously 
cannot discard the concept of function, 
but does it seem reasonable that he should 
face a notational system which is patently 
unwieldly except for the simplest of chord 
relationships ? 

Figure 1 might be expressed by the 
usual keyboard language in one of two 
ways 

In Figure 2 the bass line itself is an 
inherent part of the notation, the Arabic 
numerals and the accidentals referring to 
intervals above the bass notes. This 
method of notation is therefore not usable 
as a means of indicating harmonies where 
a melodic line only is given. Even where 
the bass line is included, the figuration is 


not at all conducive to ready realization. 
Maybe the continuo player in 1700 was 
adept at realization, but modern musicians 
(except for a few dedicated theorists) 
show not the slightest inclination to 
acquire such skill. 

In Figure 3 it is not necessary to have 
the bass line, but the Roman numeral 
notation is so involved as to render it im- 
practical in extemporaneous keyboard 
work, 

There is yet another means of ex- 
pressing the original excerpt (Figure 4). 
Here chord symbols (or chord names) 
have been used to indicate the harmonies. 
To the student who has had some train- 
ing in this notation the example is readily 
played at sight. The obvious advantage 
of the chord symbol is the immediacy of 
its translation. Whereas the designation 


involves a relationship which must be cal- 
culated by the reader, the indication 


instantly conveys to the reader the root 
name of the triad and its quality. When 
Roman numeral notation implicates 
more than one relationship, e.g. 


7 
t ; 
é es 
Vy /VI 


+ V Ily 
Ds 


if you can supply, write 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE E s 7 Ems ; c Ar Gs 

1201 ene Street, N. W. ; = é = a =: a é =e } o— te rs =f. 

Washington 6, D. C etc. 


Figure 4 


Figure 3 
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the reader's task is just that much more 
difficult. Chord symbol notation for the 
same example, 


*« 


= 

ee 

however, retains its basic simplicity. A 
single major triad will have more than a 
dozen Roman numeral designations, de- 
pending upon the tonality context and the 
resolution. The same triad has only one 
chord symbol, regardless of key or func- 
tion, because a chord symbol identifies 
quality, not (directly) function. 

The student beginning his study of key- 
board harmony in the conventional man- 
ner must spend months operating within 
the narrow vocabulary of I, IV, and V 
and he must face the realization that 
Roman numerals become discouragingly 
cumbersome once a moderate degree of 
chromaticism is attempted—impossible 
when tonality is obscured. Chord sym- 
bols, on the other hand, can easily cope 
with any degree of chromaticism—even 
atonality so long as the harmonic struc- 
ture remains triadic. Professional studio 
pianists regularly read and realize from 
chord symbols music which could not 
possibly be negotiated from any other 
abbreviated notation. Practically every 
publisher of public school song books now 
includes chord symbols for accompani- 
ment purposes. Ukulele and guitar tabla- 
tures are all but obsolete, having been 
replaced by the chord symbol. Increasing 
recognition of the chord symbol’s value is 
leading to its utilization in other situa- 
tions. 

The use of chord symbols in formal 
harmony is usually objected to on the 
ground that they are only utilitarian 
that they indicate harmonies without re- 
vealing functions. To the extent that the 
student has no knowledge of harmonic 
functions, this is true. But the person 
who has had some formal training in 
traditional part-writing will readily trans- 
late chord symbols into functions where 
this is necessary or desirable. The chord 
symbol is, in fact, another way of ex 
pressing function. On the other hand, to 
the untrained the notation “V; or VI” 
is just as meaningless as “B;.” 

It is true that chord symbol notation has 
no proven means of designating inversions, 
although by combining figured bass and 
chord symbol language expressions such 
oe “Gt,” Ft, Am, @ oe 
feasible. Once the student becomes aware 
of the desirability of inversions and un- 
dertakes specifically-designed drills, he 
should find it easy to derive from symbols 
appropriate places for inversions 

Unfortunately, chord symbols _ are 
identified with short-cut, “popular” piano 
studies where only incidental, if any, 
reference to inversion is made and where 
exercises lack thoroughness and direc 
tion. But to the keyboard student who is 
correctly oriented and properly guided 
through carefully planned exercises, chord 
symbols will prove to be just as reliable 
for basic patterns and idioms as conven- 
tional means of approach and far more 
practical in application 

{The author is assistant professor of 
theory, University of Colorado, Boulder.] 
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FOR CHORAL GROUPS 


4’ x 8’ PLATFORMS 


SEATING 
RISERS 


$ “Unitized” . . . individual compact units 
> Easy-Instant Set Up and Removal 


ore 3 Fold-Fiat Legs permit practical storage 


Just as compositions and arrangements differ Write 
greatly in construction and quality, so do stands for this 
and risers. Acclaimed Directors and Conductors 

consider these fine Mitchell Units as their kind of quality VALUABLE 

—their kind of equipment. The reason: Mitchell Folding free 

Stands and Risers are actually designed and developed brochure 

by musicians, for musicians. Make your Mitchell selec- 

tion, for long-range perfection! “oth 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2744 South 34th Street Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 





TUBULAR 
JENco CHIMES 


Ble 3 Popular Models—1L”-114”"-114” Tubes. 
All Chrome Plated Tubes for Lifetime Use. 


Priced from $496.00 to $715.00 


Felt Chime Banners with felt letters in your 
choice of colors available with bracket for 
mounting to the frame. Display the name of 


your school on the chimes. 


The JeNco Line of Mallet-played Melody Per- 


cussion Instruments include 


Vibraphones—6 models Orchestra Bells— 
3 models 
Tympani—2 models 


Xylophones—: Is Rotary and 
— a Dresden style 


Glockenspiels—5 models Hand-Tuned Bells 


Marimbas—5 models 


and 


Celesta Keyboard Instruments—2 models 
Accessories—mutes, mallets, drum beaters—fibre cases. 


Available at your local music store—or write 


JENCO MUSICAL PRODUCTS, P.0. Box 149, Decatur, lll 
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under the 
baton... 


Yes, the new trend in musical 
dressmanship is Blazers for 
bands, orchestras, glee clubs, 
choruses—any musical group. A 
wonderful change-of-pace per- 
formance outfit—perfect travel- 
ing companions—and can be 
used as symbols of achievement, 
too. Full details on quality Robert 
Rollins Blazers with the woven-in 
embr yidered iT ) 
crests will be 

sent immedi- 

ately. Use the 

cqupon below. 


MAIL TO 


robert 


I°@©O 
BLAZERS, INC. 
832 Breadway @ New York 3, N. Y. 
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The “Shepherd” Pipe 


EARNING HOW to make, decorate, and 
+ play a “shepherd” pipe can be a very 
rewarding musical and creative experi 
ence. Here is a project which can inte 
grate music with the art and industrial 
rts departments; a project which car 
demonstrate at firsthand elementary 
principles of acoustics and improve the 
student's ability to achieve correct i 
tonation in performance. Indeed, after a 
person has constructed his own musical 
instrument, he has a far greater desire to 
learn how to play it and so practices more 
than would otherwise be the case. Whether 
at home, at school, at camp or at “Scouts,” 
the construction of “shepherd” pipes is an 
excellent project 

[he term “shepherd” has been placed in 
quotation marks because, to be accurate, 
the appellation is incorrectly used. Ac 
cording to The International Cyclopedia 

wd Musicians, edited by 

Shepherd Pipe is another 

al a double-reed instrument called 
a Pastoral Oboe [he instrument de 
scribed in this article is of the class of 
instruments properly called recorders, 
English flutes, fipple flutes, or just plain 
“penny whistles” or “pipes.” The bamboo 
pipe now incorrectly called the “shepherd” 
pe is a fairly recently developed instru- 


ment. The fifth edition of Groves’ de- 
scribed the “bamboo pipe” as follows: 


“A simple instrument made from 
bamboo with a cork fipple and pro- 
vided with six fingerholes and a 
thumbhole. The bamboo pipe was 
designed by Margaret James to pro- 
vide an inexpensive instrument which 
could be made at home with simple 
tools, and which would prove of edu- 
cational value in both music and 
craftsmanship. The standard pipe is 
the treble in a, but other sizes (alto, 
tenor, and bass) are made for consort 
playing .. . The soft cooing tone of 
these pipes has attracted many mu- 
sicians; a number of composers in- 
cluding Vaughan Williams have 
written for the pipes.” 


Perhaps a general description of the 
process of making a pipe will be of inter- 
est. To begin with, one purchases for 
sixty cents the pamphlet “How to Make 
and Play a Shepherd Pipe” from the Na- 
tional Recreation Association at 8 West 
Eighth St.. New York 11, N.Y. This 
booklet of thirty-two pages gives com- 
plete directions for the construction of 
the treble, alto, tenor, and bass pipes. In 
addition to the directions, twenty-two 
graded pieces are included, together with 


William H. Tallmadge helps his students make “Shepherd” pipes. 
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listing of recordings made by pipers 
and a list of published music for pipes 

The bamboo, already cut for pipes, is 
ordered from the Bamboo and Ratta: 
Works in Hoboken, New Jersey, at twelve 
cents per pipe for the treble range pip 
The necessary tools needed include 
coping saw, a pen knife, a small rattai 
file and a small square file, and a 
with a few small drill points. The final 
item needed is a cork, preferably a cylu 

cal one 

After completing the mouth piece, tl 
first tone can be sounded. The pipe is the: 
tuned for the key-tone which, in the cas« 
of the treble pipe, is d. The length of the 
bamboo is such that the pitch is always 
below that of the key-tone, so one saws 
off a portion in order to raise the pitcl 
A half inch off raises the pitch approxi 
mately a half step. Seven holes are then 
drilled in the pipe in order to get the 
other tones of the scale. The tuning of 


A Shepherd Pipe Ensemble 


tone is accomplished by widening 
the holes with a file. This tuning process 
will help the student achieve a finer sense 
[ discrimination 
After the pipe has been constructed it 
nay be decorated in a number of differ 
ent ways, or it may be left in its natural 
state. Decorations with a wood burnet 
vith paints, or by carving have all proved 
The art teacher will have 
suggestions about this aspect 
“shepherd” pipe, because of dit 
in the bamboo and other factors 
its tone quality and other 
ristics. The instrument plays the 
scale, and has a range « 
and a fifth 
interesting ensemble 
» with the treble, alto, ar 
[he bass pipe made out of 
racticable as the intensity 
> is not sufficient). A most beautitul 
t was created with the use of a har] 
our pipers playing a program ot 
tmas carols 
might add that even though I a1 
lly quite unskilled in the art of home 
woodcraft, the first of the many pipes 
that I have made was as successful as 
any of the later efforts 


; 


Wittram H. TALLMADGE, associate 
professor of music, State University 
New York, College of Education, Buffal 


New York 
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greetings from santa’s summer headquarters 


ANGELS ARE SINGING — by Ivan Langstroth 25c 
Refreshing setting of the Christmas story and the 
holiday season. 
ANGELS IN HEAVEN — arr. Philip Gordon 20c 
Delightful Hungarian carol. 
AS JOSEPH WAS A-WALKING — by Philip Gordon 20c 
Bright with a lively bell-like accompaniment. 
THE BAGPIPE CAROL — arr. Joyce Barthelson  25c 
Neapolitan carol. Optional two treble instruments 
BEFORE THY CRADLE -J. S. Bach-arr. Philip Gordon 20c 
Expresses the true spirit of Christmas. 
CHRIST IS BORN TODAY! — by Jack Litten 25c 
Exultant carol in the contemporary idiom. Soprano 
solo and stanzaic choral response 
COMPANIONS ALL SING LOUDLY-arr. Theron Kirk  25c 
Basque carol with rhythmic vocal accompaniment with 
soprano and alto solo 
GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO — arr. Joyce Barthelson 25c 
Joyous Polish carol with a spirited optional brass 
quartet. 
GLORIA TIBI, DOMINE — by Philip Gordon 30c 
Beautiful 15th century English text with a modal 
setting. 
JOSEPH DEAREST, JOSEPH MINE — 

arr. Joyce Barthelson 20c 
Favorite German carol.Soprano and baritone solos and 
optional violin or flute and cello 


LULLABY FOR THE HOLY CHILD — 

by Katherine Jacobsen 25¢ 
A unique modal lullaby with flute accompaniment 
LULLABY, LITTLE BABE — arr. Joyce Bathelson 20c 
Appealing German carol with optional two treble 
instruments 
NOEL (The Babe In Bethlem’s Manger Laid) — 

arr. Theron Kirk 35¢ 
Joyous English carol with optional two flutes and 
triangle 
SING YE PRAISE TO THE NEW BORN KING — 

by Jack Litten 20c 
Sparkling new carol with contrasting joyous and 
reverent moods 
WHY DO BELLS ON CHRISTMAS RING?7— 

by Joseph Roff 20c 
Reflective setting of Eugene Fields’ Poem. Good for 
young choirs. 
Any 10 titles FREE write 
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FREE! FREE! 


Sensational CATALOGS listing all 
published Combo Orks, Small Ar- 
rangements, School Dance Band Ar- 
rangements, and Musical Supplies 
at money saving prices. 


Send for Catalogs Now! 


TERMINAL 
Musical Supply, Inc. 


Dept. MJ © 113 W. 48 Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 











CHORAL 
ROBES 


A large selection of 
fabrics and colors; ex- 
cellent workmanship; 
reasonable prices. 
Write for catalog and 
samples. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1083 So. Fourth Street 
Greenville, Illinois 
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REEDS 9 
Come to you 
sealed in 
the box... 


Quality is our most important con- 
cern. That is why La-Voz clarinet 
and saxophone reeds come to you 
sealed in the box. Can't be “picked 
over.” No handling damage...cuts 
and strengths can’t get mixed. 12 
perfect out of 12! At music 
dealers everywhere. 
Ask your dealer or write 
today for FREE folder 
explaining the Benefits of 
REEDGARD for reed condi- 
tioning 


of outstanding 
quality and wear- 
ing ease, styled 
with grace and 
dignity from ex- 
cellent fabrics and tai- 
lored with all yokes 
PELLON lined for re- 
markable shape reten- 
tion . . . quality robes 
and pulpit gowns at 
surprisingly moderate 
prices. 
CONFIRMATION 


ROBE RENTALS 
We will be honored to 
send you our catalog and 
unique Fabric Pre-Viewer 
without obligation. 


Thomas A. PETERSON Company 


Dept. M-? 501 East 33rd Street 
sourt 


« as © Mis 
Telephone 5 21 1-0268 





HAVING A SHOW? 


Put On Your Own Music-Variety Show! 


Use 7 terrifie new comedy routines by a top 
TV comedy writer. ideal for special programs 
& fend raising, 7 original manuscripts, 4. C 
intres.. routines, jokes, stories, efc.. easy to 
present. Just add music and your show is set! 
Money back guarantee. All 7 routines for $3 
V. Healy, Suite C, 825 West End, N.Y. 25, N.Y 
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Majors and Minors 


HE SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHER today is 
"T Schtine more of an uphill battle than 
ever before. He is threatened from all 
sides and from within. The music pre- 
sented throughout our country becomes 
the accepted “good” standard for parent 
and child alike. And no matter how poor 
the fare, this becomes “good” music in 
the minds of the listeners of all ages. This 
is so much more true today because of 
the enormous effect of television and the 
people who dominate it. 

A child enters a classroom in music 
with rather well-formed tastes. This is 
partially true of the child when he em- 
barks on the study of English or science. 
TV provides little misinformation in 
when compared with its 
bombardment of youngsters with poor 
music and low musical standards. In fact 
musical standards are not the only stand- 
ards used by young people in determin- 
ing their preference. Most often an ad- 
olescent judges an artist by how much 
makes or how he his 


But 


these areas 


money he wears 
hair 

enough attitudes and 
sensitivities to re-educate, the educational 
approach prevalent in this country pro- 
vides the coup de grace to the long suffer- 
teacher. I am referring to the 
dividing subjects into majors 
and minors. This most damaging concept 
completes the annihilation of any shred 
of interest or positive approach the stu- 
dent might have as he enters the class- 
room. The subject of music is a “drag.” 
Who's going to bother to understand or 
succeed in a subject which in many cases 
is not even averaged in with his other 
marks? 


If these weren't 


ing 
practice of 


music 


have “segregation” and a hier- 
subjects? Is this line of 
I challenge anyone 
subject is a major 


Must we 
archy in our 
thinking irrevocable? 
to determine which 
and which is a minor. I further challenge 
anyone to try and determine in advance 
subject will most influence the life 
individual or a whole society. I 
would be so bold as to say that in the 
average life and daily activity of the peo 
ple of our country music has a far more 
than mathematics or sci 
with-Russia” 


which 
of an 


important place 


ence, even in these “compete 


days 

+ 
and minors indeed. Can 
imagine a school in Einstein and 
Shakespeare teachers of “majors” 
and Beethoven and Picasso were teachers 
ot “minors 

I had the 
fessor Galbraith, 
to President Kennedy, 
India, on a 
subsidizing of 


Majors you 
which 


were 


pleasure of listening to Pro- 
former economic advisor 
and now U.S. Am- 
bassador to TV panel dis- 
cussing the the arts. An 
audience participant introduced himself as 
a musician. He pointed out that members 
of his trade had only a few months’ work 
a year. He wished to know if the govern 
ment could help the situation. A panel 
member who opposed subsidizing the arts 
explained that artists must teach to sup 
plement their incomes 
Galbraith parried, 


Professor sagely 


“Must we have a double standard? When 
auto workers are out of work. the coun- 
try is concerned, but when musicians are 
unemployed we ask them to seek another 
trade.” 

Even in this regard 
sicians are appareutly second rate. And 
this thinking has been carried into the 
schools and the minds of our children by 
dividing subjects into majors and minors. 


music and mu- 


I say remove the stigma of majors and 
minors. Let us admit that if any subject 
is important enough to be taught in the 
schools it is as important as amy other 
subject. There will be those who will be 
horrified at the possibilities of neglect if 
too many subjects are considered impor- 
tant. Let me say that it will be like 
lighting one candle with another. The first 
candle loses none of its power by light- 
ing another. Lending the arts the respect 
accorded other subjects will enhance all 
subjects. The student will approach each 
subject with respect and gain much more 


than he has been gaining 


+ 


With the elimination of the concept of 
majors and minors we would not be licked 
before we begin. We would have a good 
chance of being effective in spite of the 
overwhelming negativeness of the com- 
munications media. A teacher would no 
longer have to prove his own worth in 
comparison with others nor the worth of 
his subject in comparison with others. His 
effectiveness would lie in his own hands. 
We would not be destroying our work 
from within. 

Let’s take a note from the present ad- 
ministration. It’s time we opened New 
Frontiers in educational thought too 


1473 H *hale- 
Island, New 


Jason NorMAN Baucu, 
neck Road, Merrick, | 


York 


ong 
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Putting First Things First 


HE DEMAND for more and more teach- 
yee from the elementary schools 
up through college, seems to be with us 
for some time to come. In the field 
college graduates have apparently little 
difficulty in finding jobs in the public 
schools. With the current influx of stu- 
dents into institutions of higher educa 
tion, with a proportionate number going 
into music teaching, the prospect of pro- 
viding adequate numbers of music 
cialists for the public schools would seem 
to be brighter in the future than ever 
before 


musk 


spe- 


Unfortunately, those who come to col- 
lege to be good musician-teachers seldom 
if ever are dedicated to the cause of music 
in the elementary schools. Recently, I 
challenged a group of college music ma- 
jors to stop “leaving it to George” and 
their talents as teachers with chil- 
dren in the elementary schools. The re- 
action of this group was simply: “Teach 
grade school music? Why, can’t the home- 
teachers take care of this aspect 
education? And, besides that, 


use 


room 
of musik 
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where do we go as elementary school 
music specialists to get a job?” Several 
juniors and seniors thought that teach- 
ing music in the grades would appeal to 
them as a life work if satisfactory 
answers to these questions were avail- 
able. None of the latter group, incidentally, 
were students. Most students were aim- 
ing toward junior and senior high school 
music teaching, especially high school, 
and a few had chosen college teaching as 
their ultimate objective. 


+ 


There is a fundamental reason for this 
lack of enthusiasm for teaching music in 
the elementary grades. I believe it goes 
beyond the sometimes impulsive judg 
ments of college students to reflect what 
seems to be unthinking lethargy on the 
part of educators generally. In spite of 
many words to the contrary, there is not 
enough vital, personal concern for the 
musical welfare of youngsters to impel 
most good musicians to want to guide the 
general music program in the grades 

College music staffs are usually made 
up of specialists, the most advertised 
being performance groups directors, pri- 
vate instructors working with the talented 
students, respected scholars, and the cre- 
itive people whose forte is writing books 
and music. As these specialists become 
more specialized, their interest often turns 
away from problems of matching tones, 
creative rhythms, and setting up study 
guides 

In the public schools the high school 
and jumior high school bands, orchestras 
and choirs still are the “eye-catching” 
and “ear-filling” aspect of the music cur 
riculum. College music majors going 
into the teaching field often feel that 
building such performance groups is the 
only kind of “total music education” 
through which they can achieve profes- 
sional respectability. The general music 
program in grades one through six exists 
for them as a desirable, but not indis 
pensable, preparation for junior and senior 
high school participation in the special 
music groups. Administrators look upon 
the performance groups as excellent pub- 
lic relations agencies. The participating 
youngsters are enthusiastic as they ex 
perience music and social growth, and the 
general public enjoys the groups for their 
entertainment value Inevitably, young 
teachers find little glamor in dedicating 
themselves to helping elementary school 
youngsters understand music 


7 


Administrators are usually enthusiastic 


about the value of a good general musi 


experience in grades one through six, 
although music educators might well be 
concerned as to how long such enthusiasm 
will last under the great pressures cur 
rently being brought to bear on the 
youngsters for greater and_ greater 
academic achievement Music educators 
have, unfortunately, been ineffectual in 
giving advice and guidance to those wh 
determine educational policy and then 
hire the necessary staff to implement that 
policy. A problem of tremendous impor 
tance is the failure of some state depart 
ments of education to consider elementary 
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Just Released 
MUSIC RESOURCE GUIDE ooo sco 


for Primary Grades Minnesota State College, St. Cloud 


For elementary classroom teachers, music consultants, music educa- 
tors, administrators and all others interested in the many varied 
opportunities the integrated classroom music program offers for the 
physical, emotional, intellectual and social development of the child. 


The most recent editions of the major music series, books for reading, films 
and records are grouped under 32 headings, with comments and sugges- 
tions which may open the door for more creative activity by teachers and 


pupils. 
This MUSIC RESOURCE GUIDE is a valuable tool for expanding the 
usefulness of the song books in your library, whether they are few or 
many. 

Price $7.45 — Clothbound 





Order a copy on SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY company 
approval today 
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The eyITat 
Autoharp 


Trade Mark Reg. 


WRITE FOR 
A Brochure describing 
the uses of the 
AUTOHARP 
in Kindergarten and 
Elementary Schools 


A set of BRAILLE chord labels 
available upon request 


Manufactured By 


Oscar Schmidt-International, Inc. 
87 Ferry St., Jersey City 7, N.J. 














LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clork-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con- 
servatories. 


C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
B. Lutton, Ass't. Mgr. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Christmas Choral Music for SSA. 





Clokey, J. W No Lullaby Need Mary Sing 
Elmore-Reed Carol of the Wind 

Marsh, W. J New Moon at Christmas 
McKinney, H. D. Catalan Christmas Song 
Shake. J. ( Christmas Carol 

Souers, M What Christmas Means to Me 
Spier, H Christmas Journey 

Work, J. W Wasn't That a Mighty Day 


Return this ad for complimentary copies 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


Glen Rock, New Jersey 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
IN MUSICOLOGY 
Second Edition, compiled by Helen Hewitt 
Lists 342 completed dissertations and 208 dis- 
sertations in progress. Indexed by author and 
subject. Dissertations grouped according to 
historical periods and topical classification. 


86 pages—$2.00 per copy 


Address orders to 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 


775 Brooklyn Avenue Baldwin, New York 








music specialists “special service” per- 
sonnel entitled to the same status in 
matching funds as a homeroom teacher. 

There is also the confusing conflict, 
confusing at least to the general educator 
and the administrator, over whether or 
not the classroom teacher is competent to 
carry on her own music activities; and 
how much or how little help from a music 
specialist she will need. Although the 
music specialist versus classroom teacher 
of music controversy is probably as old 
historically as the controversy over sight- 
reading symbols, we have witnessed in 
the last ten years a period of experimenta- 
tion out of which an “either-or” attitude 
has been found wanting. Advocates for 
the musical independence of the self- 
contained classroom claimed for the 
elementary education major music teach- 
ing competency through one or two col- 
lege music courses. Then as it became 
evident that in spite of the most sincere 
efforts of the over-worked and under- 
trained elementary school teachers, our 
boys and girls were not having a valid 
experience with music, the other half of 
the “either-or” team proclaimed the ele 
mentary music specialist as the only 
teacher who should be permitted to teach 
music 

Here, again, music educators have con- 
sistently failed to consider the welfare of 
the youngsters themselves, and to place in 
first importance the necessity for setting 
up the kind of music experiences in the 
elementary school that represent ade 
quacy (minimal standard) and the finest 
possible experience (maximal standard) 
for all children 


— 


Recent developments indicate that there 
is no substitute in our specialized society 
for persons especially trained to do special 
jobs. The field of music and art, to men 
tion only two, demand special teachers 
who will work as closely as possible with 
the children in the learning situation. It 
seems reasonable te suggest that one mu 
sic specialist trained to plan and teach in 
the elementary school be assigned to not 
more than one or two elementary schools 
in each city, depending upon the size of 
the school 

The classroom teacher, on the other 
hand, should be encouraged through col- 
lege training and in-service training to do 
everything she can do to let music come 
into the classroom. She must not be mis 
led by a pat on the back and the assur 
ance that “you can do it!” There is no 
substitute for real knowledge and skill 
with music. On the contrary, she should 
be helped to find those things she can do 
with music, and should not be inhibited 
by the “leave it alone” attitude adopted 
by some music specialists. It seems logical 
to leave this balance of attitudes to the 
discretion of a competent, sympathetic 
music specialist who is close to the actual 
classroom situation. If there is no special- 
ly trained music teacher available this bal- 
ance can hardly be expected to come 
about ! 

College, high school, and junior high 
music specialists and supervisors give lip 
service to the value of a good general 
music experience for all children in grades 
one through six. They must also take 
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upon themselves the major responsibility 
for seeing that this job is done efficiently. 
Acceptance of such responsibility will 
involve (1) Encouraging some of the 
strongest musicians in our teacher-train- 
ing institutions to become general music 
specialists in the elementary grades; (2) 
Strengthening the music minor curri- 
culum in the colleges, and then encour- 
aging all elementary teachers in training 
to earn a music minor, (3) In the teach 
ing field itself advocate as strongly as 
possible to superintendents and principals 
the employment of an elementary music 
specialist in each elementary grade school 
One specialist might serve two such 
schools, depending on the size of the 
schools. (4) Insist that elementary music 
specialists and classroom teachers work 
as cooperatively as possible in bringing 
music to the boys and girls. A “hand 
hand” attitude on the part of both teach 
ers 1s imperative tor maximum teaching 
efhciency in the classroom This may 
mean active participation in_ teaching 
grade school music by some teachers wh« 
are presently content to supervise or 
‘consult” in the most inactive sense of 
the words 

When there is a demand for more fine 
musicians, especially trained to teach in 
the elementary field, the teacher-training 
institutions will meet that demand. Ther 
are many ambitious young musician 
teachers who would reconsider their esti 
mate of the music teachiny profession if 
the profession itself would take a firm 
stand on the importance of fine musi 
teaching in the elementary grades, and 
would insist on adequate staffing to im- 
plement such teaching. The musical wel- 
fare of the children depends upon our put- 
ting first things first! 

G. Russet Ross, associate professor 

of music education, Central Washington 
State College, Ellensburg 


In Memoriam 


NICOLAS FURJANICK, who taught 
music in the Woodrow Wilson Senior 
High School, Long Beach, California, 
died suddenly on June 15. An expert in 
string instruments, Mr. Furjanick for 
years held special distinction among his 
colleagues for exceptional work with or- 
chestras. Many readers will recall his 
notable contribution to the MENC bien- 
nial convention held in 1958 at Los An- 
geles, California. 


SUSAN T. CANFIELD, who retired sev 
eral years ago after many years in the 
Music Department of Carnegie College 
of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
died on July 2 from the effects of a 
stroke suffered on April 19. She soon 
would have celebrated her 81st birthday. 


WILLIAM HAMPTON, an outstanding 
Southern California music educator, died 
in mid-July 1961 of a sudden heart at- 
tack. He was 42. For many years, Mr. 
Hampton had taught at South Gate High 
School, Los Angeles and was a former 
president of the Southern Section, 
CMEA 


GEOFFREY HAWKES, chairman of the 
board of directors of Boosey & Hawkes, 
Ltd., London, one of the world’s largest 
music publishing and instrument-making 
concerns, died on July 17, 1961. He was 
66 years old. 
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Tone and Tuning 
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CLARINET MOUTHPIECE 
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USE THIS KIT 
FOR AN EASIER WAY 
TO BETTER PERFORMANCE 


Here’s a convenient new way to help your 
clarinet section build the smoothly blended 
sound you want. Each Selector Kit contains 
ON SALE AT three Selmer (Paris) Mouthpieces, HS*, HS** 
BETTER MUSIC and S—the most widely used Selmer facings. 
STORES EVERYWHERE In a matter of moments, your clarinetists can 
try any or all of them to determine the exact 
Selmer mouthpiece each should use for best results. 
And best results are assured with Selmer 
ELKHART, INDIANA (Paris) Mouthpieces, precision-made from 
hard-rod rubber to precise measurements that 
give you improved response, intonation and 
all-around section performance. 








Reprint Available 
THE ARTS IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 


By Vanett Lawler, Executive Secretary, Music Educators National Conference 


A 32-page report of a trip to the USSR by the three delegates of the Arts in Education 
Mission sponsored by the United States Department of State. The Booklet contains 
both Part I and Part II of the articles that were published respectively in the January 
and February-March 1961 issues of Music Educators Journal. Price: 50¢. Available 


from: 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W Washington 6, D. C. 
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it, represents the creative talents and or- 
ganizational abilities of significant leaders 
in our field. Certainly their efforts and 
those of their author-colleagues should 
be reflected in individual classrooms 
nation. They are supplying in 
materials; now let us hope 
that teachers, administrators, and parents 
will supply the remaining ingredients in 
order that a superior level of musical in 
struction can be offered to increasing 
numbers of our children 
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PERFORMANCE IN THE 
TIMES OF MOZART AND BEETH- 
OVEN. The Lost Tradition in Music, 
Part II. By Fritz Rothschild. (New 
York: Oxford University Press), 1961. 
122 pp. $4.80 


MUSICAL 


Part I of The Lost Tradition in Musi 
hyth and Tempo im J.S. 
ime was roundly condemned by 
American scholars (“In my opinion the 
publisher should withdraw the book,” 
Arthur Mendel in Musical Ouarterly). It 
more favorably received in England 
id objective research” Ernest New 
man in The Sunday Times) 

Part Il is somewhat less controversial 
because the data lies nearer at hand, the 
more explicit in direction, and 
pertaining to style and per 
formance are more numerous and more 
readily available. Mr. Rothschild could 
written a most valuable and inter 
esting essay but treatment suffers 
because of a propensity to pontificate be 
yond the limitations of his source material 
and to surround perfectly simple ideas 
with a dense underbrush of tables, quota 
tions, and molecular detail which, though 
it may give the appearance of scholarship, 
calculated to make for clear 
ading 
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the Kl Daniel Gottlieb 
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pages of extensive quotations are ex 
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more sparingly include Clementi, Czerny, 
Hiller, Hummel, Kirnberger, Marburg, 
Wolfgang and Leopold Mozart, Quantz, 
Sulzer, and Walther. The only non-Ger 
contemporary of the period under 
who have been con- 
aside Clementi, is Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (Jictionaire de Mu 
sique). Are we to believe that no other 
sources are worth mentioning, that the 
Germanic states provided the only key to 
the style of the period? 
This text may have a 
value to the student who does 
time to consult the original sources. But 
he should be encouraged to consult such 
sources and whatever he may read should 
be taken with a certain degree of reserva 
tion for it is not the “rule” alone which 
governs a musical style and conception 
but the ability to project the music mean 
which are conditioned to 
century sounds and symbols 
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PRACTICAL EAR TRAINING. By Janet 
McLoud McGaughey. (Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc.), 1961. 
$6.00. Workbook: 107 pp. $2.95. 
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Janet McLoud McGaughey is a teacher 
of theory and admits to several years ot 
experience in the business. It is therefor« 
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yutline of materials that is tradi 
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ear training that appears to 
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Edited by Francis B. Simkins. (Farm 
ville, Virginia: Longwood College) 
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and Roll” as an original and popular form 
with roots in the folk culture of Dixie- 
land. Karl O. Kursteiner takes exception 
forcefully against any assumption that 
the “Music Culture in the South” war- 
rants any feeling of inferiority while 
John W. Molnar in a succeeding essay 
gives evidence of careful scholarship in 
“Art Music in the Colonial South.” The 
only pessimistic note in the series of lec- 
tures is struck in “Painting in the South 

\ Double Portrait” by John D. Long- 
aker, art critic of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch who concludes that the South 
has overly long suffered from being in 
the artistic doldrums. One is inclined to 
question this asssumption—perhaps the 
South has roots which go deeper and a 
cultural cohesion which is stronger and 
more integrated than some of its critics 
fully realize 


THE BANQUET YEARS: THE ARTS IN 

FRANCE, 1885-1918. By Roger Shat- 

tuck. (Garden City, N.Y Anchor 
Books), 1961. 390 pp. $1.45. 


During the thirty year period described 
by the author, Paris bore more than a 
passing resemblance to the artistic fer- 
ment which existed in Florence under 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. It was a period 
of “pompous display, frivolity, hypocrisy, 
cultivated taste, and relaxed morals 
Politics found a surprisingly stable bal 
ance between corruption, passionate con- 
vietion, and low comedy.” It was in this 
limate of a zest for life coupled with “the 
traditional histrionic gifts of the French 
to provide a dramatic flourish to every 
deed both private and public” which gave 
the period its particular distinction, a 
period during which Paris ruled as the 
artistic capital of the world 

Mr. Shattuck passes over Picasso, 
Stravinsky, Ravel, Debussy, Renoir, Dau- 
Proust, Gertrude Stein and other 
artists of the time to focus on four who, 
judgment, exemplify in clearesi 
degree the four major characteristics of 
the period: Henri Rousseau because he 
represented in simplest and purest form a 
childlike vision of the world; Erik Satie, 
for he brought an element of humor which 
bordered on absurdity; Alfred Jarry, be- 
cause he pushed systematic absurdity into 
the realm of hallucination, “the eruption 
of dream into waking experience”; Guil- 
laume Apollinaire, who “exemplified 
ambiguity which aimed beyond vaugeness 
to inconclusiveness.” To each of these 
artists the author devotes two chapters; 
ne a biographical sketch, the other a con 
sideration of his works. The final two 
chapters sum up the case and evaluate 
the influence of “the banquet years” upon 
contemporary art. This is a perceptive 
book for it not only sheds light upon a 
distinctive period of artistic ferment but 
the author has probed beyond stylistic 
manifestations into the social and phi 
losophical foundations upon which rest 
much of what we find exemplified in 
twentieth century art 
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breathing, resonance, and diction. There 

drawings to illustrate the text 
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which Mr. Rice recommends for 
cle ve lopn ent 
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(New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc.), 1961. 274 pp. $6.00. 
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Edgar B. Gordon 


ULY 2, 1961, at age 85, widely be- 
loved “Ed” Gordon, emeritus profes- 
sor of music education at the University 
of Wisconsin, had rounded out one of the 
distinguished careers in the history of the 
Music Educators National Conference. 
Life member of the MENC, former na- 
tional president, he first became known 
in the professional organization (then 
named Music “Supervisors” National 
Conference), when he was doing school 
aid college teaching in Winfield, Kansas, 
where his father was a music teacher in 
the public schools. Here, with the support 
of the two local colleges—Winfield Col 
lege of Music and Southwestern College 
he started a community orchestra. 

His early concern with the “carry-over” 
of school music teaching attracted atten- 
tion. In 1914, Good Housekeeping pub- 
lished his article on “Music in Commu- 
nity Life.” At the eighth conference ot 
the music supervisors (Pittsburgh 1915) 
he presented a paper dealing with his 
Winfield experiences. In 1917 he was in 
vited to Madison to become professcr of 
music education at the University of Wis 
consin. Gordon held this post until re 
tirement in 1945. As professor emeritus 
he was continuously active, especially in 
the U. of W. state-wide radio education 
program, “Journeys in Musicland,” which 
he initiated in 1921, and carried on until 
1955, with participation in regional fes- 
tivals throughout the state totalling as 
many as 60,000 singing songs they had 
learned in their radio lessons 

Recently, asked to cite the most impor 
tant incidents or developments of MEN( 
historical significance in which he had 
personal part, Mr. Gordon wrote 

‘As president of the Music Supervis- 
ors Conference (1925-1926), it was my 
responsibility to appoint a committee to 
draw up a new constitution, integrating 
the ‘Sectional’ Conferences with the Na 
tional. The new constitution, presented 
and adopted at our Detroit meeting in 
1926, established the base for our present 
MEN( 

‘As president, I had the privilege of en 
listing Joe Maddy to organize the first 
National High School Orchestra for the 
1926 Detroit meeting. This orchestra, re 
cruited from many high schools and many 
states, created widespread interest, tre 
mendously stimulating the instrumental 
music program throughout the country 

The success of this enterprise, still 
bearing fruit, was the source of my great 
est satisiaction as a participating member 
of the Conference What a wonderful 
organizer and leader loe proved to be!” 

And appropriate as a tootnote, this 
from Joseph E. Maddy’s official report 
(1926): “ In conclusion, | want to 
pass the credit for the original idea of the 
National Orchestra to President Edgar B 
Gordon, who outlined his plan to me whilk 
driving with me from Detroit to Ann 
Arbor in the spring of 1925." 

Pertinent here are word oO the 
late Ossip Gabrilowitsch, guest conductor 
of the first National High School Orches 
tra, then conductor of the Detroit Sym 
phony Orchestra. Said he, in speaking of 
Edgar Gordon: “A man with imagination 
and inspiring spirit contributes to an or 
ganization in a degree that only passage 
of time develops in the minds of men who 
support him and follow in trails he blazes.” 

Surviving members of the family are 
Mrs. (Edna Stillman) Gordon, Madison; 
daughter, Mrs. William A. Belt, Toledo, 


Ohio; nine grandchildren and two great 
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grandchildren: the two sons—Edward S No. l ATTRACTION AT THE N, y. TO) FAIR! 


Gordon, professor of medicine at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin; and Roderick Gor 
don, professor of music education, North 
Texas State College, Denton 

Memorial offerings may be sent to the 
Edgar B. Gordon Scholarship Fund (cr« 
ated by the University in 1955), Rad 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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member of the Editorial Board of the 
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department in the schools of Springfield, YBARRA ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 
Missouri, David and his brother James 
followed in the footsteps of their illustri for elementary orehestra 
ous father. Son James after his father’s Here are arrangements written especially for elementary 
death took over the responsibilities of orchestra. By picking the correct parts, they will sound 
director of music in Springfield schools ; well with any kind of instrumentation 
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heart attack severa ears ago, with his 





vigor and tenacity he carried or The 
several months he spent with his family in 


Europe the past year comprised his first 


Sabbatical leave in twenty-seven years a A x ON Y 
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